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E EUROPE AND SOVIET UNION 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 



Agricultural production in Europe and 
the Soviet Union was at a record level in 1966, 
with increases in all three major areas— 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and the 
Soviet Union. The percentage increase in out¬ 
put over 1965 in the Soviet Union was more 
than twice as great as the increases in Eastern 
and Western Europe, 

The rate of economic growth in Western 
Europe during 1966 was about 4 percent, ap¬ 
proximating the rate in 1965. 1 The rate of 
economic growth increased for France and 
Italy, but declined in the United Kingdom 
and West Germany. Although labor shortages 
in 1966 were a problem in some countries, 
they have eased noticeably in recent months 
with unemployment occurring in certain areas. 
Wages and prices continued to rise during the 
year. Therefore, several West European 
countries have adopted restrictive monetary 
and fiscal measures. Economic activity began 
to slacken in the second half of 1966, and it 
seems doubtful that the 1966 growth rate will 
be achieved in 1967, 

Both total and per capita agricultural 
production continued to increase in Western 
Europe in 1966, in spite of adverse weather 
during key periods. 2 For several years, most 
of Western Europe has had unusually wet 
weather, which has tended to depress growth 
in agricultural production. 


*$ee table 9 (in Appendix) for economic and demo¬ 
graphic data for Western Europe, 

2 For statistics on the production of crops and live¬ 
stock in Western Europe, see tables 10 and 11 (in 
Appendix). 


Grain production in Western Europe de¬ 
clined slightly in 1966 to 104 million tons. 3 
Wheat output fell about one-tenth to 40 million 
tons from the 1965 record of 45 million tons, 
but the quality of the wheat was significantly 
better. Total feed grain output climbed to 57 
million tons, a new record, tending to offset 
the decrease in wheat production. A bumper 
crop of 32 million tons of barley was har¬ 
vested. Barley acreage increased sharply in 
1966 because wet weather interfered with the 
seeding of winter wheat. Corn production also 
increased sharply in 1966, 

The potato and sugarbeet crops in West¬ 
ern Europe in 1966 were about equal to those 
of 1965, but the sugar content of the beets was 
somewhat higher in 1966. Fruit production was 
substantially greater than in 1965. Also, the 
cotton crop was over one-tenth larger than 
in 1965. Production of olive oil in 1966 was 
considerably higher than in 1965 but still 
below the 1963 record. 

Output of most livestock products in¬ 
creased in 1966. Total meat production was 
about 3 percent higher than in 1965. An in¬ 
crease of over 7 percent in beef and veal 
output more than offset a slight decline in 
pork production. Also, mutton and lamb and 
poultry meat registered some gains in 1966. 
Production of milk increased somewhat be¬ 
cause of relatively good forage and some in¬ 
crease in cow numbers. 


3 Tonnages in this report are metric tons unless 
otherwise indicated. For conversion equivalents see 
page 115. 




Total agricultural trade by Western 
Europe continued to increase in 1965. 4 5 Agri¬ 
cultural imports were $21.5 billion in 1965- 
up 4 percent from 1964. Exports in 1965 
totaled $8.9 billion, nearly one-tenth above 
the previous year. 6 Agricultural imports by 
the countries in the European Economic Com¬ 
munity totaled $12 billion while exports 
amounted to $5.5 billion. 

U.S. farm exports to Western Europe 
in 1965 increased slightly to $2.4 billion. 6 
As in other years, feed grains ($697 million) 
comprised the largest share of these exports, 
followed by oilseeds and oilseed products 
($564 million) and tobacco ($254 million). 

France ceased boycotting EEC meetings 
in January 1966 and agreement was reached 
in May on financing the fund (FEOGA) which 
underwrites the EEC’s Common Agricultural 
Policy. Roughly half of the funds for financing 
the CAP will come from levies on agricultural 
imports from nonmember countries and the 
remainder will be national treasury donations. 

Common prices were established for 
milk, beef and veal, rice, sugar, oilseeds, 
and olive oil in July. These prices are to go 
into effect on various dates from November 
1, 1966, to July 1, 1968—the date when the 
customs union is to be completed and internal 
EEC trade is to be free of tariff barriers. 

Also in July 1966 the EEC Ministers 
approved a basic fats and oils marketing regu¬ 
lation, the broad principles of a sugar regu¬ 
lation, and steps to strengthen the basic fruit 
and vegetable regulation. The net result of the 
agreements of the summer appears to be 
greater protection for EEC farmers and en¬ 
couragement for increased domestic produc¬ 
tion. 


4 For statistics on exports and imports of agricul¬ 
tural products by Western Europe, see tables 12 and 13 
(in Appendix), 

5 Export values in this report are f.o.b, and import 
values are c.i.f. 

6 For statistics on U.S. agricultural exports to West¬ 

ern Europe, see table 14 (in Appendix). 


The Kennedy Round trade negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) were delayed by the 1965 EEC 
crisis and further delayed in 1966 by the 
EEC’s decision-making process. The common 
price decision in July permitted "the Six" to 
table initial agricultural offers. Failing to 
meet the GATT's November 30 deadline, the 
EEC was unable to agree on limited offers 
for tobacco, fruit and vegetables, and sugar 
until December 22. An anticipated offer for 
fats and oils failed to materialize. The Round 
appears to offer only moderate contributions 
to less restricted agricultural trade. World 
agreements on grains and possibly on beef 
and veal and dairy products seem to have some 
chance of success. 

There was an upsurge of interest by a 
number of countries in accession to, or various 
forms of association with, the Common Market. 
The United Kingdom declared its intention to 
renew explorations on conditions and possi¬ 
bilities of obtaining membership. Other EFTA 
members and a number of other countries— 
including Spain, Israel, and Ireland—also are 
interested in membership or association with 
the EEC, Nigeria signed an association agree¬ 
ment with the EEC in July 1966. 

On November 30, 1966, the United King¬ 
dom discontinued a 10 percent import sur¬ 
charge on industrial goods. Industrial tariffs 
between EFTA countries were completely 
eliminated on January 1, 1967. Efforts are 
also being made to stimulate agricultural 
trade between member countries. 

Agricultural production in Eastern 
Europe increased 6 percent in 1966 and 
reached a level 22 percent above the 1957-59 
average. 7 This performance reflects not only 
very favorable weather in some countries, but 
also improvements in the availability of pro¬ 
ductive inputs and higher farm prices and 
incentives. The East European governments 
generally are making serious efforts to in¬ 
crease farm output. 


7 For indexes of total and per capita agricultural 
production in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
see cable 1 on page 5. 



The Danubian countries of Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia experienced excep¬ 
tionally favorable weather, and registered 
major gains in agricultural production. The 
good summer with adequate moisture in 1966 
was in sharp contrast to the drought condi¬ 
tions which prevailed in these countries in 
1965. Agricultural output gains registered 
in the northern countries of Poland and East 
Germany were more modest, while Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Hungary showed considerable re¬ 
covery from the poor results in 1965. 

Total grain production in Eastern Europe 
rose by more than 8 percent in 1966. 8 The 
increase in grain production was mainly 
attributable to the corn crop which reached a 
new record of just over 22 million tons. Small 
increases were also registered in the harvests 
of wheat, barley, and oats. The rye crop was 
slightly smaller than in 1965. 

Production of other crops also did well 
in 1966. Sharp increases were registered in 
the production of potatoes and sugarbeets. 
The increases in output realized for oilseeds, 
tobacco, and cotton were more modest. The 
harvests of sugarbeets and oilseeds in 1966 
were at record levels. However, potatoes, 
tobacco, and cotton did not reach the peak 
levels of output obtained in 1964. 

Meat production in Eastern Europe in 
1966 was about the same as in 1965. 9 Pro¬ 
duction during 1965 was aided by somewhat 
heavier than normal slaughtering of livestock 
because of the adverse effect of the drought 
in the southern countries on the supply of feed. 
Conversely, the relatively good feed supply 
from the 1966 season resulted in a decline 
in the rate of slaughtering as herds were being 
rebuilt. Production of milk and eggs reached 
new peaks in 1966. 

Agricultural policy in Eastern Europe 
during 1966 involved primarily the imple¬ 

8 For statistics on the production of crops in East¬ 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, see table 15 (in 
Appendix). 

9 For statistics on the production of livestock prod¬ 

ucts and livestock numbers in Eastern Europe and the 

Soviet Union, see tables 16 and 17 (in Appendix). 


mentation of the 5-year plans and the further¬ 
ing of economic reforms. These reforms in¬ 
clude a general increase in the supply of 
productive inputs, the use of economic levers 
to stimulate output, and changes in the opera¬ 
tion and management of agriculture. The new 
5-year plans generally call for more modest 
increases in output than in earlier plans, but 
for more rapid increases in inputs. 

The increase in agricultural production 
in Eastern Europe was reflected in an im¬ 
provement in the food situation. The supply of 
food was considerably better during the last 
half of 1966 than during the corresponding 
period in 1965. The improvement in the food 
supply was most pronounced in the southern 
countries which had experienced drought in 
1965 but had exceptionally favorable weather 
in 1966. 

Agricultural trade patterns in Eastern 
Europe varied considerably during 1963-65. 10 
Exports of agricultural products declined in 
1964 because of relatively poor crops in 1963 
and 1964, and imports registered a sharp 
increase. During 1965, exports tended to re¬ 
cover from the decline in 1964 while imports 
of agricultural products remained at about 
the 1964 level. However, imports of agricul¬ 
tural products from the United States in 1965 
were much smaller than in 1964. 

Agricultural production in the Soviet 
Union rose by 16 percent in 1966 and was 11 
percent above the 1964 peak, thus perpetuating 
the sharp annual fluctuations in output which 
have typified Soviet agriculture since 1962. 
A surprisingly large grain harvest of about 
140 million tons, and a record wheat crop of 
about 80 million tons were outstanding features 
of 1966 performance. 11 

Favorable weather in most regions gave 
a sharp boost to the much increased farm 
inputs and incentives which have come into 

io For statistics on the imports and exports of agri¬ 
cultural products by countries in Eastern Europe and 
by the Soviet Union, see table 18 (in Appendix). 

U Grain figures are USDA estimates of usable grain, 
not Soviet-reported "bunker weight" figures (See 
P. 70). 



play since 1963, as a result of major shifts 
in Soviet agricultural policy. Good-to-record 
harvests were recorded for most crops with 
a new record cotton crop of nearly 6 million 
tons (unginned) reported. Potatoes suffered 
from some adverse weather and the output of 
sugarbeets was below the record 1964 level, 
but the output of oilseeds exceeded the 1964 
peak. 

Output of livestock products exceeded 
1965 levels and, with the exception of wool, 
new records were set. A relatively small 
change in herds took place while record out¬ 
put of livestock feed, both grains and rough- 
ages, was reported in 1966. 

Government purchases of most crops 
and livestock products were at record levels, 
with exceptionally large purchases reported 
for food grains, sunflowerseeds, and cotton. 
The Government stock position in grains, 
oilseeds, cotton, and sugar is good as a result 
of excellent performance in the grain sector 
in 1966 and very good performance in the 
industrial crop sector in 1964-66. This is a 
considerable improvement over the situation 
in 1963 when serious shortfalls took place in 
most crops and livestock after 4 years of 
relative stagnation and the USSR was forced 
to make exceptional wheat imports. 

In addition to weather the good perform¬ 
ance in all sectors of agriculture in 1966 
reflects: (1) major improvements in the avail¬ 
ability of fertilizer, machinery, and other 
capital inputs; (2) higher farm prices and 
incentives; and (3) a more realistic set of 
farm practices and Government purchase 
policies. 12 These have resulted from the 
farm programs of Brezhnev and Kosygin 
who assumed leadership in late 1964. Par¬ 
ticularly large increases in machinery de¬ 
liveries took place in 1966, and the higher 
prices established in 1965 coupled with high 
output in 1966 gave a sharp boost to farm 
incomes during 1966. The Government moved 


12 See table 19 (in Appendix), for data on the im¬ 
portance of agriculture in the economy and major 
agricultural inputs in 1965 in the countries of Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union. 


to further raise incentives of farm workers 
in 1966 by establishing bonus wage payments 
for state machinery operators during peak 
crop periods, and starting to establish 
guaranteed monthly wage payments for collec¬ 
tive farm workers at rates, on an individual 
job basis, at the higher level paid on state 
farms. A major long-term land reclamation 
and irrigation program was also begun in 1966, 

The major output guidelines for agri¬ 
culture during the period 1966-70 were 
announced during 1966 and they reflect the 
more serious view of agricultural produc¬ 
tion and possibilities being taken by the new 
Soviet leaders. A more realistic, although 
still sizable, level of output is called for, 
with heavy emphasis on grain production. 
Additional major increases in inputs of ferti¬ 
lizer, machinery, and capital are planned. 

The food situation in the USSR improved 
sharply in 1966. Food supplies during 1964-66 
improved over those during the first years of 
this decade. The supply of livestock products 
has now recovered from the sharp downturn 
in 1964. Heavy imports of wheat during 1963- 
66 helped stave off a serious deterioration 
in bread supplies, except during the late months 
of 1963. Consumption of vegetable oils, sugar, 
and fruits has increased as a result of in¬ 
creased production. Substantial increases in 
per capita consumption of meat, milk, sugar, 
vegetables, vegetable oils, fruits, and fish 
are planned for the period 1966-70, 

Foreign agricultural trade of the USSR 
during 1966 reflected the lingering effects 
of the grain shortages during 1963-65 and a 
sharp reversal after the 1966 harvest was 
completed. At midyear 1966 an agreement 
was signed between Canada and the USSR 
for the latter to receive 9 million tons of wheat 
over a 3-year period. But by the end of the 
year, the USSR was in a position to export 
roughly 4 to 5 million tons of its 1966 wheat 
crop to Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
the UAR, Algeria, India, and other countries. 
The unexpectedly large Government wheat 
purchases from USSR farms in 1966 provided 
sufficient wheat to undertake these exports, 
set aside stocks against another serious wheat 
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Table 1.--Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Indexes of agricultural production, 
total and per capita, 1960-66 l/ 

_ (1957-59 = 100) _ 


Country 
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capita 
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: 1961: 
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:1963 * 

1964 

=1965= 
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:i960: 
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116 
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124 
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106 

113 
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108 

110 

113 

114 

: 112 

85 

97 

98 
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109 

113 

87 

99 

99 
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109 

110 

: 109 
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101 
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108 

103 

113 
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103 

98 

104 

104 

98 
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: 104 

98 

100 
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106 

105 

110 

103 

97 

98 

103 

104 

102 

107 
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116 

102 

112 

115 

126 
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113 

98 

108 

110 

119 
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106 

ill 

113 

126 

123 
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107 

104 

108 

1 C8 
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116 
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: 102 

99 

104 

111 

118 

110 

131 

100 

96 

100 

105 

110 
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108 

105 

104 

109 

114 

115 
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101 

105 

109 

108 

114 
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108 

110 

104 
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115 
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98 

103 

103 

95 

109 

ic 3 
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: 104 

107 

108 
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115 
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101 

103 

102 

99 

109 
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117 


Poland . 

East Germany .. 
Czechoslovakia 

Hungary . 

Rumania . 

Bulgaria . 

Yugoslavia .... 


Eastern Europe 
USSR . 


Eastern Europe 
and USSR .... 


1/ These USDA indexes are now based on the value of calendar year crop and livestock product output, 
weighted in terms of 1957-59 average West European producer or wholesale prices, in U.S. dollars. Deduc¬ 
tions are made for the value of crops used to produce livestock output. This deduction is based on the 
value of the output assigned to feed in Food Balances for 8 East European Countries, 1959 -pI j ERS- 
Foreign 124, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


failure, and still leave considerable addi¬ 
tional supplies. 

Large USSR production and Government 
purchases of oilseeds, cotton, and sugarbeets 
during 1964-66 have shown up in increased 
Soviet exports of vegetable oils, cotton, and 
sugar. This situation is likely to intensify 
during 1967. 

Imports of virtually all agricultural com¬ 
modities by the USSR increased in 1965. Im¬ 
ports of foodstuffs averaged 20 percent of 
total imports in 1964-65, a sharp jump from 
the average of about 13 percent during 1960- 
63. Exports of butter, sugar, oilcake, cotton, 
wool, barley, and vegetable oils increased, but 
other exports declined. Exports of foodstuffs 


fell from an average of about 13 percent of 
total exports in 1960-63 to about 8 percent in 
1964-65. The impact of poor wheat supplies 
and some other difficulties during 1965 
probably maintained imports of foodstuffs at 
high levels during 1966 while exports of the 
major industrial crops increased further. 

The share of Eastern Europe in total 
USSR trade increased during the 1961-65 
period as did the share of noncommunist 
countries, reflecting the decline in trade 
with Mainland China, U.S. exports of all com¬ 
modities to the USSR dropped sharply in 1965 
while imports from the USSR doubled, U.S. 
agricultural exports fell from $127.6 million 
to $29 million, while imports rose from $1.8 
to $2.5 million. 
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SITUATION BY REGION 



WESTERN EUROPE 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The rate of growth in real gross national 
product (GNP) for Western Europe was esti¬ 
mated at about 4 percent in 1966. The growth 
rate in the EEC was 4.5 percent, somewhat 
higher than the 4.0 percent increase realized 
in 1965. West European countries showing an 
increase in the rate of growth in real GNP 
in 1966 include France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Austria, and Portugal. The United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and the Scandinavian countries 
experienced declines in their growth rates 
for 1966. 

The rate of growth in GNP for all of 
Western Europe in 1967 will probably not 
exceed 4 percent. Among the major industrial 
countries of Western Europe, slightly higher 
rates than in 1966 are foreseen for France 
and Italy but these probably will be offset by 
decreases in the growth rates in the United 
Kingdom and West Germany. Growth in out¬ 
put for most West European countries was 
strong early in 1966, but began to lose vigor 
during the last half of the year. This slackening 
of economic activity is expected to continue 
into 1967. The flood in November 1966 is not 
expected to have an appreciable effect on over¬ 
all growth in Italy in 1967. 

The danger of inflation persists in many 
countries, although there is little likelihood of 
runaway inflation. Restrictive monetary and 
fiscal policies have been supplemented by 
policies regulating income in several 
countries, in an effort to keep wages and 
prices in a satisfactory relationship to pro¬ 


ductivity. In recent years, increases in unit 
costs have been strongly correlated with rising 
wages in many West European countries. The 
cost of living in Western Europe has been in¬ 
creasing rapidly in recent years. Higher food 
prices, along with rising prices for rents and 
services, contributed strongly to consumer 
price rises in 1966. 

The growth in internal demand, both from 
consumers and from industry for plant and 
equipment, has increased. However, consumer 
demand has been curbed somewhat by mone¬ 
tary measures; investment demand has been 
dampened moderately by capital shortages. 
During 1967, capital investment may continue 
to be curtailed by the tight international money 
market, though the long-term rise in interest 
rates appears to be leveling off. The slow¬ 
down in economic activity in the United States 
also may be indirectly felt by West European 
economies during 1967. 

Factors which are likely to influence 
economic variables during 1967 include 
completion, except for Finland, of duty dis¬ 
mantling within the European Free Trade Area 
(EFTA) on January 1, 1967, and the removal of 
the import surcharge in the United Kingdom 
in November 1966. The outcome of the dis¬ 
cussions concerning possible accession of ■ 
EFTA countries to the EEC and of the Kennedy 
Round negotiations also may have some bear- r 
ing on the level of economic activity in 1967. 
Although a reduction in tariff barriers re¬ 
sulting from the Kennedy Round would have 
some impact, trading patterns within West¬ 
ern Europe will continue to be intra-bloc 
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oriented until some easing of tariff restric¬ 
tions between EFTA and the EEC occurs. 
Nevertheless, sizable deficits have been noted 
in the trade accounts for both EFTA and EEC 
countries and reserve accumulation has in¬ 
creased more slowly than trade demand. In 
1966, the EEC had a commodity trade deficit 
close to the $1.5 billion for 1965, while EFT A*s 
deficit was around $6 billion. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Agricultural production in Western 
Europe in 1966 increased substantially from 


e previous year as shown 

in the following 

dexes (1957-59 = 100): 13 



Total 

Per capita 

1961. 

106 

103 

1962 . 

113 

109 

1963 . 

116 

111 

1964 . 

116 

110 

1965 preliminary. 

116 

109 

1966 estimated . . 

121 

112 

High levels of 

production generally re- 


fleet advancing technology and favorable agri¬ 
cultural policies. Some crops were adversely 
affected by weather. Total grain production 
in 1966 was slightly less than in 1965 due to 
a smaller acreage. Unfavorable weather over 
most of Western Europe during the fall of 
1965 caused a reduction in the area planted 
to winter grains and accentuated the upward 
trend in feed grain area during 1966. The de¬ 
crease in area seeded to wheat and rye was 
largely offset by increases in barley and corn. 
The average yield of wheat in 1966 was less 
than the record yield in 1965 but yields of corn 
and rice were higher. 

Wheat production in 1966 was estimated 
at about 40 million tons, over 5 million tons 
less than the record wheat crop harvested 
in 1965. The decrease in wheat production was 
due primarily to a 6 percent decline in acreage. 
Austria, West Germany, Spain, and Switzer- 


15 Revised series computed by the Economic Re¬ 
search Service using regional commodity production 
totals and regional price weights. 


land were the only countries in Western Europe 
with larger wheat harvests in 1966 than in 1965. 
In France, which usually accounts for about 
one-third of the crop in Western Europe, wheat 
production in 1966 was 3.5 million tons (or one- 
fourth) less than in 1965. Wheat production also 
declined markedly in Italy, Portugal, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Production of rye continued to decline 
due to smaller acreages in most countries 
and reduced yield in some countries. De¬ 
creases in yield and production were sharpest 
in the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden. West 
Germany, which normally produces over half 
the rye in Western Europe, also experienced 
a decline. 

Barley production was about 32 million 
tons in 1966, 6 percent larger than the crop 
harvested in 1965—itself a record. This in¬ 
crease in production was due to an increase 
of 8 percent in barley acreage in 1966, The 
large increase in barley acreage was primarily 
due to the seeding of barley in the spring on 
land which could not be planted to winter wheat 
because of wet weather during the fall of 1965. 
The barley crop was up in all of Western 
Europe except Belgium, Italy, Norway, Portu¬ 
gal, and Sweden. 

Corn for grain in Western Europe is 
produced mainly in Italy and France, but in¬ 
creasingly in Portugal and Spain, Total corn 
production of almost 10 million tons was 1 
million tons larger than in 1965; the acreage 
planted was up 6 percent. Domestic corn is 
rapidly taking a prominent place in the feed¬ 
ing program of European farmers. 

Total production of rice in Western 
Europe increased about 20 percent in 1966 to 
nearly 1,5 million tons, more than erasing 
the drop in 1965. Rice acreage in 1966 was 
3 percent larger than in 1965. Rice is pro¬ 
duced in the Mediterranean countries; almost 
half of the total is produced in Italy, which 
had an unusually good crop in 1966. 

About 61 million tons of potatoes were 
produced in 1966, about the same as in 1965. 
However, potato production in Western Europe 
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has been declining during the past decade. 
Potatoes are being displaced gradually as a 
livestock feed. 

Production of sugarbeets in 1966 was 61 
million tons, about the same as in 1965. Sugar- 
beet acreage in 1966 was somewhat smaller 
than in 1965 due to a planned acreage reduc¬ 
tion in France. Only three countries in West¬ 
ern Europe produce cotton; Greece, Italy, and 
Spain. Cotton production in 1966 increased, 
due largely to an expansion in acreage in 
Spain. Yields of cotton in Spain were some¬ 
what lower than in 1965. Tobacco production 
in 1966 was 5 percent below the crop in 1965, 
dropping further behind the 1964 record. 
Tobacco acreage in Greece declined in 1966 
and some blue mold damage occurred in 
Greece and Spain. Olive production was greater 
than in 1965 due solely to increased output 
in Spain. 

Production of fruit in Western Europe was 
generally better than for 1965. The fruit crop 
in the EEC was a record. The 1966 harvest of 
grapes for wine was smaller with production 
down in France, West Germany, and Italy, 
but up in other countries, particularly Spain. 
The 1966 vintage promises to be excellent. 

Red meat production inched up in 1966 
to 14.2 million tons. The increase from 1965 
was due almost entirely to increased produc¬ 
tion of beef and veal. Mutton and lamb produc¬ 
tion also increased somewhat, but pork output 
declined slightly. 

Western Europe's total beef and veal 
production seems to be recovering from the 
declines of recent years. In 1966 the total of 
5.9 million tons was 5 percent greater than 
in 1965 and 3 percent above 1964. 

The production of pork in 1966 fell 
slightly short of the record 1965 production 
but was still 4 percent higher than in 1964. 
Production moved downward in the major pork 
producing countries of West Germany, France, 
the United Kingdom, and Denmark. Italy and 
Spain showed considerable expansion. 


Increased supplies of beef and poultry 
are expected to preclude any substantial in¬ 
crease in pork prices in early 1967. Pork 
will continue in short supply into 1967 with an 
upswing expected later in the year. 

Poultry meat production increased 2 
percent in 1966, continuing the upward trend 
of recent years, particularly in the production 
of broilers. Production of milk was up slightly 
in 1966, as most countries expanded output 
marginally. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

Western Europe's trade in agricultural 
products continued to increase rapidly in 1965. 
Agricultural exports in 1965 rose 8.3 percent 
over the level of the previous year, and 
reached $8.9 billion—15 percent of total ex¬ 
ports valued at $77.3 billion. Major agri¬ 
cultural exports were fruits and vegetables, 
meat and meat preparations, and dairy prod¬ 
ucts and eggs. Livestock and livestock products 
accounted for one-third of the total value of 
agricultural products exported. 

Agricultural imports rose 4 percent in 
1965 over the previous year to reach $21.5 
billion—almost one-fourth of total imports 
valued at $88 billion. Some of the major agri¬ 
cultural imports in 1965 were fruits and 
vegetables, cereal and cereal preparations, 
and meat and meat preparations. Imports of 
livestock and livestock products exceeded $4 
billion in 1965. 

The EEC is the most important area in 
Western Europe in terms of agricultural trade 
as well as total trade. In 1965, the EEC 
countries accounted for $5.5 billion or 62 
percent of the agricultural products exported 
by West European countries, and for $12.0 
billion or over half of the agricultural products 
imported. Within the EEC, West Germany and 
France remained the largest importers of 
agricultural products in 1965, and the Nether¬ 
lands and France were the major agricultural 
exporters. 

EFT A countries accounted for most of 
the remainder of the a g r i c u 11 u r al trade in 



Western Europe. In 1965, about 25 percent of 
the agricultural exports and 38 percent of the 
agricultural imports by West European coun¬ 
tries were accounted for by EFT A members. 
Of the members, the United Kingdom is by 
far the most important importer and Denmark 
the leading exporter of agricultural products. 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
to Western Europe continued to increase in 
1965, reaching $2.4 billion. Almost two-thirds 
of these exports went to the EEC countries and 
more than one-fourth to the EFT A countries. 
The most important U.S. agricultural exports 
to Western Europe in 1965 were feed grains, 
oilseeds and oilseed cake and meal, and 
tobacco. 

Exports of animal feedstuffs from the 
United States to Western Europe increased 
sharply in 1965. The increase in feed import 
requirements in Western Europe was due pri¬ 
marily to the relatively poor feed crop har¬ 
vested in 1965, the continuing rapid increase 
in demand for livestock products, and the re¬ 
building of herds following the heavy slaughter 
in 1964. Exports of U.S. feed grains to Western 
Europe in 1965 reached almost $700 million, 
41 percent more than in the previous year. In 
1965, the value of U.S. exports of oilseeds 
and oilseed cake and meal was almost $500 
million, about one-fifth higher than in 1964. 
Feed grains, oilseeds, and oilseed cake and 
meal accounted for half of U.S. agricultural 
exports to Western Europe in 1965. 

U.S. exports of certain other major 
agricultural products to Western Europe in¬ 
creased significantly in 1965. Exports of fresh 
and processed fruit increased almost 20 per¬ 
cent in 1965 to a new high of $141 million. 
Also, exports of hides and skins from the 
United States increased nearly one-tenth to 
$42 million in 1965. 

Exports of some U.S. agricultural prod¬ 
ucts to Western Europe fell in 1965, so that 
total U.S. farm exports to Western Europe 
rose only 3 percent, compared with a 15 per¬ 
cent rise in 1964. Exports of U.S. cotton to 
Western Europe in 1965—at $115 million— 
were less than half their value in 1964. Ex¬ 


ports declined because of effective competi¬ 
tion from other cotton exporters, competition 
from man-made fibers, and a sluggish textile 
industry in some European countries. Exports 
of U.S, tobacco, dairy products, and animal 
fats each declined by $30 to $40 million in 
1965. Increased production of dairy products 
in Western Europe, and a reduction in sup¬ 
plies in the United States were primarily 
responsible for the decrease in U.S. exports 
of dairy products. Exports of U.S. wheat and 
flour to Western Europe continued to decline 
in 1965 although European imports of wheat 
and flour from other countries increased. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Western 
Europe should continue to increase during 
1966/67. Imports of wheat and flour in 1966/67 
by Western Europe probably will be at roughly 
the same level as the year before. Although 
the wheat crop in Western Europe was about 
one-tenth smaller than in 1965, the quality 
was better. This improvement in quality, 
together with the larger barley crop, is ex¬ 
pected to result in less wheat being used as 
livestock feed. Also, much of the decline in 
wheat production was in France which will be 
reflected mainly in a reduction in wheat 
exports. 

Imports of feed grains by Western Europe 
in 1966/67 are expected to decline somewhat 
from the high level in 1965/66. Production of 
feed grains, particularly barley, and forage 
increased in most West European countries 
in 1966. However, increased feed requirements 
to meet expanding livestock production and an 
expected decline in the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock will largely offset the increase 
in domestic feed output. Feed grain imports 
by the United Kingdom are expected to decline 
significantly as an increase of over one-tenth 
in feed grain production will more than offset 
the growth in domestic feed requirements. 

U.S, exports of oilseeds and oilseed 
products to Western Europe will likely re¬ 
main near the 1965/66 level, as demand should 
continue at a high level in 1966/67. Imports 
of oilseeds by Western Europe in 1966/67 
are expected to be about equal to those in 
1965/66. A slight decrease in imports of 
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vegetable oils in 1966/67 is likely because of 
the significant increase in production of olive 
oil in the Mediterranean Basin, particularly 
in Spain, and larger production of sunflower- 
seed and rapeseed in some European coun¬ 
tries. Imports of oilseed cake and meal will 
be stimulated by favorable livestock/feed 
price ratios, improved feeding practices, and 
increased livestock numbers in Western 
Europe. However, oilseed cake and meal is 
encountering strong competition from fish¬ 
meal. 

Imports of U.S. animal fats by Western 
Europe are not expected to increase signifi¬ 
cantly in 1966/67, Requirements for animal 
fats are being met through increased domestic 
production and greater use of fish oil. Also, 
synthetic materials and vegetable oils are 
being substituted for animal fats in making 
detergents. However, the use of animal fats 
in livestock and poultry feed is rising in 
Western Europe. 

U.S. exports of tobacco and cotton to 
Western Europe will likely recover some¬ 
what in 1966/67. Despite heavy competition 
from synthetic fibers, the outlook is for a 
moderate increase in imports of cotton by 
Western Europe. The textile industries in 
France and Italy are recovering from a 
recession and are expected to require more 
cotton. A substantial increase in consump¬ 
tion of cotton in Spain during 1965/66suggests 
a possible further increase in 1966/67. Most 
other countries in Western Europe are likely 
to use as much, if not more, cotton in 1966/67 
as in 1965/66. Smaller supplies of cotton in 
other major producing countries and the more 
favorable price under the U.S. cotton program 
should enhance U.S. cotton exports. Despite 
competition from suppliers of lower-quality 
and lower-price tobacco, prospects for U.S. 
tobacco in Western Europe will be enhanced 
by continuing sanctions against Rhodesia. 

A moderate decline in U.S. exports of 
fresh citrus and apples because of higher 
production in Western Europe will likely be 
offset by increased exports of processed 
fruits and juices. Exports of variety meats 
to Western Europe in 1966/67 should in¬ 


crease because of increased supplies of pork 
variety meats in the United States. Prospects 
remain relatively good for a continuation of 
the high level of U.S. exports of turkeys, 
poultry parts, and packaged items to Western 
Europe. Increased production in Western 
Europe and reduced supplies as well as higher 
prices for U.S. dairy products will continue 
to limit the U.S. market for these products 
in Western Europe. 

COMMON MARKET SITUATION 

Following 7 months of stalemate result¬ 
ing from the French boycott of most Com¬ 
munity meetings—largely the result of dis¬ 
agreement on the political issue of 
supra nationality--the European Economic 
Community 14 progressed toward completion 
of its Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) in 
1966. France resumed active participation 
in Common Market meetings on January 17, 
1966. Later that month France obtained 
Council agreement that on important matters 
subject to majority vote, maximum effort 
should be made to reach an agreement accept¬ 
able to all member states. The other mem¬ 
bers also agreed to modified versions of 
French proposals for "improving" relations 
between the Council and Commission—a major 
point being the "desirability" of consulting 
each member country prior to presenting 
important proposals to the Council. 

Despite continuing disagreement on some 
goals, agreement was obtained on financing of 
the European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund, the institution which under¬ 
writes the Common Agricultural Policy. 
Agreement was also reached in July on 
common prices for milk, beef and veal, rice, 
oilseeds, olive oil, sugar and sugarbeets, as 
well as market regulations for fats and oils, 
the fundamentals of a sugar regulation, and a 


14 Members are France, West Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. Associate 
members are Greece and Turkey. Also, an associa¬ 
tion agreement was recently signed with Nigeria. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the following discussion 
pertains only to the six members and the terms Common 
Market, European Economic Community, and Com¬ 
munity are used interchangeably. 
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supplementary fruit and vegetable regula¬ 
tion. 

The Council of Ministers agreed on 
May 11 to financial regulations for imple¬ 
menting the CAP, 15 the matter which osten¬ 
sibly precipitated the 1965 crisis. The agree¬ 
ment provides that from mid-1967 to 1970, 
roughly half of FEOGA's funding will come 
from levies on agricultural imports from 
nonmember countries and about half from 
treasury donations from member states 
according to the following formula; France, 
32 percent; West Germany, 31.2 percent; Italy, 
20.3 percent; the Netherlands, 8.2 percent; 
Belgium, 8.1 percent; and Luxembourg, 0.2 
percent. 

On the expenditure side, the ’’Guarantee 
Section” of the Fund will assume the full cost 
of all internal market or export subsidies on 
farm products for which EEC-wide price or 
market regulations exist on July 1, 1967. The 
"Guidance Section" of the Fund—for structural 
improvement of Community agriculture—will 
be limited to $285 million. Total annual FEOGA 
expenditures are estimated to reach $1.6 bil¬ 
lion as early as 1968. The Council decided in 
July to establish a new section of the Fund 
to deal with food aid. Within a limit of a half¬ 
million tons of food, the cost will be shared 
by the member countries according to roughly 
the same formula as used to compute treasury 
donations to FEOGA* West Germany—the 
largest farm product importer—will sacrifice 
the most and France and the Netherlands— 
the leading agricultural exporters—will reap 
the largest net gain from FEOGA. West 
Germany was able to obtain a quid pro quo 
in the form of advancing the target date for 
free internal movement of industrial products 
to July 1, 1968, or 18 months ahead of the 
Rome Treaty schedule. This date will also 
apply to free internal movement of agri¬ 
cultural products and to the full imposition of 
the Common External Tariff (CXT). Some 
member countries maintained that their final 
approval of the financing "package" was con- 


15 For a detailed discussion of the present status of 
the CAP, see Foreign Agriculture, August 15, 1966, 
PP. 7-10, 


tingent on a decision on common farm prices 
and the tabling of acceptable agricultural 
offers by the Community in the Kennedy 
Round. 

In a marathon session ending at 5:00 
a.m., on July 24 an agreement was hammered 
out on common prices for a number of com¬ 
modities. 16 The prices of these commodities 
were necessarily based on the grain prices 
set in December 1964. Consideration was 
given to the effect of various price levels 
on the output mix, there being considerable 
opportunity for re-allocating inputs, especially 
land, among the various commodities—pos¬ 
sibly with undesirable effects. This required 
an analysis of output levels under different 
historical price relationships. 

For example, the Commission estimated 
that a beef/milk price ratio of about 7 to 1 
or higher would provide incentive for live¬ 
stock producers to increase beef more rapidly 
than milk production. Since the Community 
currently has rising milk surpluses and a 
substantial beef deficit, this relationship was 
critical. Consumer prices and world trade 
implications were also considered. 

The Council admits that the common 
price established for milk—3 percent above 
Commission proposals—will guarantee a 
higher average income for Community dairy 
farmers. The beef/milk price ratio (6.80:1), 
resulting from the beef and the milk price 
decisions, is less favorable to beef produc¬ 
tion than some considered desirable. Council 
decisions also provide market support for 
some cheeses and casein and threshold prices 
for dairy products. The threshold prices for 
products are based on their milk content plus 
a sum to protect domestic processors. Under 
certain conditions, consumption of certain 
products may be subsidized degressively until 
1970. The basic milk marketing regulation 
has been operative since February 1964, 
except for arrangements for in tr a-Comm unity 
trade in fresh milk. 


16 For more detailed information on the common 
prices and the timetable for their application see 
Foreign Agriculture, June 27, 1966, p. 7; and August 
22 , 1966, p, 5. 
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The basic beef and veal marketing regu¬ 
lation came into force in November 1964. The 
beef guide price agreed to in July 1966 is below 
1964/65 market prices in West Germany and 
Italy and only 2 to 9 percent higher in the 
other EEC countries. The guide prices for 
beef and veal must be reviewed by October 
1, 1967. 

Patterned after the marketing regulation 
for other cereals, the rice regulation became 
effective in September 1964. The common price 
for rice is based somewhat upon the corn 
price (established in December 1964), as these 
grains compete for land in Italy and France— 
the only producer countries. The July Council 
decision also embraced arrangements for 
duty-free rice imports from Madagascar and 
Surinam for 1966/67, 

The new and complicated sugar regula¬ 
tion and common sugar price levels may 
enable farmers to expand production. Since 
1961, sugar output in the EEC has averaged 
5.72 million tons, 6 percent above domestic 
consumption. The price supports for sugar 
under the July decision are combined with a 
liberal quota—6.48 million tons for the EEC— 
for each country as follows (in million tons): 
France, 2.4; Germany, 1.75; Italy, 1.23; 
Netherlands, 0.55; and Belgium-Luxembourg, 
0.55. These quotas are parceled out to indi¬ 
vidual factories according to their average 
output in the previous 5 years. The factories 
must buy all beets produced within the quota 
at $17 per ton. In addition, FEOGA guarantees 
producers the full price for beets up to 5 per¬ 
cent in excess of estimated consumption. 
Between this amount and 135 percent of the 
quota, the sale of beets is guaranteed but the 
minimum producer price drops to $10 per ton. 
Production in excess of 135 percent of the 
quota may not be sold internally but must be 
exported by the producer. Prices for sugar- 
beets will be regionalized later, granting some 
advantages to Italy. Italian beet producers will 
further receive a subsidy of $1.10 per ton and 
sugar manufacturers $1.46 per ton. Threshold 
prices will be decided later. Cane sugar and 
molasses are also covered by the price sys¬ 
tem. 


As with sugar, the market regulation 
and the common prices were decided simul¬ 
taneously for olive oil and oilseeds. Oilseeds 
covered are colza, rape, and sunflower. The 
regulation also applies to oil cake, margarine, 
and marine oils. The unified prices will be 
fixed annually for a standard quality with a 
premium or discount for other grades. 

In addition to the "norm" price for 
olive oil producers, target and intervention 
prices and a threshold price will be fixed 
annually. If the "norm" price is above the 
target price, producers will receive the dif¬ 
ference as a subsidy. The intervention agency 
may create "buffer" stocks for market stabili¬ 
zation. For oilseeds grown and processed in 
the Community, a subsidy will be given equal 
to the difference between the target price and 
world market prices. The common prices 
for olive oil and oilseeds are substantially 
above both Commission proposals and pre¬ 
vailing prices. The higher oilseed prices may 
represent an attempt to prevent a switch to 
competing crops (e.g., sugar beets and wheat). 
In order to regulate marketing, target and 
intervention prices are increased monthly by 
equal amounts from January to November for 
olive oil and by at least five monthly install¬ 
ments for oilseeds during the marketing year. 

The new fruit and vegetable regulation- 
adopted at the insistence of Italy that she be 
granted benefits similar to those of other 
member states for other products—provides 
for (l)promotion of organized marketing 
through the establishment of producer coop¬ 
eratives, (2) a "crisis" intervention system, 
and (3) export subsidies under specified condi¬ 
tions. The regulation will be transitional, 
applying from January 1, 1967, until Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1969. FEOGA will finance the scheme 
to a limit of about $60 million annually, of 
which $40 million will go to Italy alone. 

The establishment of co-ops is left to 
the producers' initiative, although aid will 
be provided in the formative stages—half by 
the member states and half by the "Guidance 
Section" of FEOGA. A major function of co¬ 
ops, in addition to modernizing marketing 
and improving the farmers' bargaining power. 
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will be "pre-intervention” to remove surpluses 
from the market when prices slump to the 
"buying” price—predetermined by the co-ops 
themselves. These purchases will be financed 
by an "intervention fund” to which members 
themselves contribute. 

During a "state of crisis, ” intervention 
is financed by FEOGA. For this purpose, a 
"basic" price (for the most surplus area) is 
calculated from the arithmetic average of the 
previous 3 years 1 prices on representative 
markets (not yet chosen). An intervention or a 
"buying-in" price is set at 60 to 70 percent of 
this basic price for all products covered 
except apples and pears (50 to 55 percent) and 
cauliflower and tomatoes (40 to 45 percent). 
Until the end of the 2-year transitional period 
the member states can fix buying-in prices 
not to exceed 70 percent of the basic price. 
A "state of crisis”—when prices on repre¬ 
sentative markets fall below the "buying-in” 
price plus 15 percent of the basic price for 
three consecutive marketing days—must be 
declared by the member country to initiate 
intervention by the co-ops. A "state of crisis" 
ends when market prices are above "crisis" 
level for three consecutive days. Beginning 
with 1970, the Commission instead of the 
member states will declare that a "state of 
crisis" exists. 

If these measures fail and fruit and 
vegetable prices fall below the "buying-in” 
price for three consecutive days, a "real 
crisis” is declared. All member countries 
then assume the responsibility for full finan¬ 
cial compensation to farmers. 

Intra-Community trade in all fruits and 
vegetables covered by the regulation must be 
completely free by July 1, 1968. The regula¬ 
tion also provides for export subsidies for a 
special list of products, including canned and 
some other processed fruits and vegetables. 
Subsidies are to be paid when exporting 
nonmember countries practice dumping of 
the same commodities on world markets and 
may not exceed the amount of the CXT (in¬ 
creased, if applicable, by countervailing 
charges). The subsidies may be applied until 


1970 when new arrangements will have been 
made. 

The security afforded producers by the 
new fruit and vegetable market regulation may 
result in rising production and intermittent 
surpluses, particularly in Italy. Prices usually 
collapse in some producing region during a 
marketing year. Production is closely corre¬ 
lated to weather conditions, complicating 
attempts to achieve market stability. 

Briefly stated, the new marketing regu¬ 
lations and high level of common prices may 
be expected to spur agricultural output and 
increase protective barriers around EEC agri¬ 
culture. 

Further regulations are planned for the 
near future for tobacco, wine, nonedible horti¬ 
cultural products, and processed foods. A 
tobacco CAP will probably include provisions 
for support buying, deficiency payments, and 
import licensing. For wine, the regulation 
probably will provide quality and appellation 
control. Export subsidies are planned for 
processed foods to offset the higher cost of 
raw products on the Community market when 
compared to those on the world market. 
Harmonization of food and plant and animal 
health laws is also planned. So far, only 
minimal progress has been made in setting 
minimum sanitary control standards for live 
cattle and swine; establishing sanitary regu¬ 
lations for fresh, chilled, and frozen beef 
and pork; defining standards for residues of 
pesticides, coloring agents, and feed additives; 
and formalizing standards for meat imports 
from nonmember countries. EEC regulations 
tend to be quite rigorous and often require 
identical rather than equivalent standards, 

A major decision still must be made on 
the subsidies and other forms of assistance 
that member countries are permitted to give 
to their own agriculture beyond that provided 
by the CAP. Planned common policies on vast 
areas of socio-economic concern will also 
affect the agricultural sector. 

During 1966, there were several im¬ 
portant developments besides those in the 
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field of new regulations or the establishment 
of common prices. The common grain price 
agreement of December 1964 required a re¬ 
view of prices by July 1, 1966. No changes 
were made, as there had been no significant 
unforeseen developments in the grain market. 

In June, the Council approved a seed and 
seedling marketing directive, setting mini¬ 
mum quality standards for sugarbeets, forage, 
and cereal seed, seed potatoes, and forestry 
seedlings. The standards for agricultural seeds 
must be implemented by July 1, 1969, by the 
national governments and may be supplemented 
by them. 

In a matter indirectly related to the 
CAP, the Council provided for an extensive 
EEC-wide survey of farm structures. Both 
aspects of the structure of agriculture—the 
structure of farms and the overall pattern of 
farming—will be studied. The survey results, 
expected in 1968, will provide a better basis 
for agricultural policy formulation, with uni¬ 
form data for all six members. After comple¬ 
tion of this survey, a number of special 
surveys will be carried out on agricultural 
labor, finance, land tenure, contract farm¬ 
ing, mechanization, and crop- and livestock¬ 
raising conditions. 

The GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) tariff negotiations had 
been slowed down by the EEC crisis until 
the Council agreed in April on certain offers 
on chemicals and aluminum. The July deci¬ 
sions on common agricultural prices 
permitted the EEC to submit its initial 
agricultural offers, although they were dis¬ 
appointing to major trading partners. Agree¬ 
ment to table offers for poultry, tobacco, 
sugar, and fruits was delayed until Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1966—following the GATT deadline 
by about a month. Then the magnitude of the 
offers failed to inspire much enthusiasm. 
The world's major agricultural exporters— 
led by the United States—have been attempt¬ 
ing to gain some assurance of improved ex¬ 
port prospects for commodities deemed 
critical to their agricultural sectors. The ob¬ 
jective of the Trade Expansion Act was a 50 
percent across-the-board tariff cut. As the 


Community approaches the final phase of the 
negotiations, it must decide the extent to 
which it is willing to reduce protection on 
agricultural imports and cooperate with its 
trading partners in finding a solution to the 
world grains problem in the form of an 
international agreement. 

During 1966 there was an upsurge in 
diplomatic soundings concerning accession of 
various countries to the Common Market. 
Notably, there have been statements from 
both sides regarding a renewal of talks with 
the United Kingdom. Other European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) countries includ¬ 
ing Denmark, Sweden, and Austria have ex¬ 
pressed new interest in some form of mem¬ 
bership or association, as have Spain, Israel, 
and Ireland. Most EFT A countries, however, 
prefer to await the outcome of any United 
Kingdom entry negotiations. 

The United Kingdom is now attempting 
to assess the chances for successful negotia¬ 
tions on entry. The terms under which the 
United Kingdom would be accepted by all six 
members—as well as its own terms for 
accession—are not yet clear. France's atti¬ 
tude toward U.K. membership in the EEC is 
a crucial factor. 

An association agreement was signed 
with Nigeria in July. The Nigerian agreement 
provides for preferential access by EEC 
countries to the Nigerian market for a limited 
number of commodities and preferential access 
for Nigerian exports to the EEC, limited by 
quotas, for several commodities. The agree¬ 
ment has not yet entered into force. 

An East African delegation (Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Kenya) held talks with the Com¬ 
mission in November. These talks were in¬ 
conclusive, apparently due to EEC insistence 
on reciprocal preferences from East Africa. 

Aside from the Nigerian agreement and 
renewed talk about association or member¬ 
ship of other countries, nothing concrete 
transpired in 1966. None of the details of 
possible Austro-EEC association have been 
settled and negotiations have just been 
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resumed. Two problems are Austria's neu¬ 
trality policy and provisions in the State 
Treaty for the prevention of any joining or 
merging of Austria with Germany. The Com¬ 
mon Market—preoccupied by internal matters 
and the GATT negotiations—has not been in a 
hurry to either adopt a broad policy on asso¬ 
ciation or to approach the several initiatives 
piecemeal. 

The establishment of the customs union 
is nearing completion 18 months ahead of the 
schedule set by the Treaty of Rome. Internal 
industrial tariffs now stand at 20 percent of 
their original level. The Council decided upon 
a further 5 percent cut on July 1, 1967, and 
elimination of industrial tariffs on July 1, 
1968, the date when the CXT will go into ef¬ 
fect. The second alignment of the CXT—not 
applicable to levy items—was made at the 


start of the third stage of the transition period 
(January 1, 1966). However, in anticipation of 
the Kennedy Round, it was made on the basis 
of the CXT reduced by 20 percent for products 
on which the Community planned to submit 
offers. This action is valid until June 30, 
1967, when extension will depend upon the 
outcome of the Kennedy Round. 

The future level of EEC-U.S. agricul¬ 
tural trade depends significantly upon the 
outcome of the agricultural negotiations in the 
Kennedy Round. Obviously, such a mutually 
profitable trade will continue, but its level 
can be greatly influenced by the negotiations. 
Indications are that the CAP will continue to 
develop in a highly protectionistic manner 
and that any easing of restrictions will be 
difficult to achieve. (Robert E, Shepherd) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Agricultural production in Eastern 
Europe moved to a new higher level in 1966, 
6 percent above 1965 and 22 percent above the 
1957-59 average. This was a further step 
upward from the stagnation in output typical 
of the late fifties and early 'sixties. Agri¬ 
cultural performance in 1966 reflected very 
favorable weather in some countries during 
the year, but also improvements in the avail¬ 
ability of productive inputs, higher farm prices 
and incentives, and a generally more serious 
effort on the part of East European govern¬ 
ments to increase farm output. 

The Danubian countries of Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia registered major 
gains, due in large part to exceptionally favor¬ 
able weather. A good summer with adequate 
moisture replaced the drought which hit these 
countries in 1965. More modest gains were 
registered in the northern countries of Poland 
and East Germany, while Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary showed considerable recovery from 
the poor results in 1965. 

Total grain production rose over 8 per¬ 
cent in 1966, the largest of a continuous series 


of increases in grain production since 1962. 
Wheat production rose slightly less than 3 
percent, offsetting a slight decline in rye 
output. Wheat production in the region has 
varied between 9.8 and 10.3 million tons 
between 1962 and 1966. Barley and oats out¬ 
put was slightly above the good 1965 level 
while corn production reached a new record 
of just over 22 million tons. The total grain 
area was up slightly over 1965, but not sig¬ 
nificantly different from the past 5 years. The 
area of wheat and rye has changed little since 
1962 while a decline in the oat area has been 
offset by increases in the area sown to barley 
and corn. Increases in yields are therefore 
the major factor in increased grain produc¬ 
tion. 

Potato production was up sharply in 1966, 
but still below the peak 1964 level. Sugarbeet 
output was up about 13 percent and slightly 
exceeded the 1964 peak. Oilseed output reached 
a new peak with increased output of sun¬ 
flowers, the dominate oilseed crop in the 
southern countries, offsetting a decline in 
production of rapeseed, which dominates in 
the northern countries. Tobacco production was 
up slightly in 1966, but did not reach the 1964 
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level. This was also the case with the limited 
cotton output of the region. 

Meat production changed little in 1966, 
reflecting drought in the southern countries 
and feed supply shortages in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary during 1965. Milk production, 
however, reached a new peak as did butter, 
eggs, and wool. Livestock numbers in 1966 
were remarkably similar to those of 1962, 
except for the clear decline in goats and 
horses. However, changes in numbers did 
take place during the period; cattle numbers 
declined and then recovered while hog num¬ 
bers fluctuated considerably. In some instances 
the level of herds in 1966 represents an im¬ 
provement over the conditions prevailing a 
year or two ago. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Agricultural policy in Eastern Europe 
during 1966 involved primarily giving more 
substance to the 5-year plans of each country 
(for the period 1966-70) and furthering eco¬ 
nomic reforms. Although significant natural 
and organizational differences.distinguish 
these countries, the plans for 1966-70 and the 
economic reforms have many features in 
common, including a general upward move¬ 
ment in the supply of productive inputs, a 
greater interest in the use of economic levers 
to stimulate output, and a variety of changes 
in the operation and management of agri¬ 
culture. The new 5-year plans, as a rule, 
indicate a downward revision in the planned 
increase in output to be achieved, reflecting 
greater "realism" in the planning process. 
There is remarkable similarity between the 
plans of many of these countries and those of 
the Soviet Union, although economic and 
natural conditions in each would not suggest 
any particular justification for such similarity. 

Yugoslavia continues to lead the region 
in economic reform, with many measures 
introduced there in 1966 designed to bring 
closer to a working economic system the idea 
of "market socialism"—an economy which 
remains basically socialistic, with the owner¬ 
ship of property and control over distribu¬ 


tion being largely vested in the Government, 
but with customary economic levers such as 
prices, wages, rents, profits, and interests 
dictating, along with supply and demand, the 
allocation of productive resources. 17 In vary¬ 
ing degrees the other countries also have 
moved further away from rigid controls over 
economic operations, but with reforms taking 
place less rapidly in agriculture than in other 
sectors. Romania generally lags the furthest 
behind in introducing reforms in agriculture, 
due probably to its relatively good resource 
base, while more far-reaching steps are 
being introduced or experimented with in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. 

The general objective embodied in the 
plans of the various countries of the region 
is to raise agricultural production through 
supplying larger quantities of productive 
inputs—fertilizer, machinery, and other capi¬ 
tal-raising farm incomes and farm workers* 
incentives, and increasing productivity and 
efficiency by allowing agriculture to work 
under fewer direct controls than existed 
previously. Increased grain production—both 
food grains and feed grains—is a primary ob¬ 
jective of the plans of each country of the region. 
Poland and Yugoslavia, which have been heavy 
importers of grain in recent years, want to 
eliminate the need for such imports. East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia have little chance 
of reducing their dependence on grain im¬ 
ports, In general, the objective of most coun¬ 
tries is to become less rather than more 
dependent upon agricultural imports of certain 
domestically produced crops, reversing the 
trend of recent years, and they want to in¬ 
crease, if possible, exports of agricultural 
commodities. 18 


17 See Table 20 (in Appendix), for data on socializa¬ 
tion of agriculture in 1965 in the countries of Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union, 

18 Although these plans show considerably more 
realism than earlier ones and can be expected, if fully 
implemented, to produce improvements in output and 
efficiency, USDA studies indicate that grain self- 
sufficiency is highly unlikely for Poland and Yugo¬ 
slavia during this decade. Moreover, economically 
efficient agricultural production in these countries 
would require considerable reliance on trade in agri¬ 
cultural products. See The World Food Budget, 1970, 
Economic Research Service, FAER-19* 
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FOOD SITUATION 

The supply of food was considerably 
better in Eastern Europe during the last half 
of 1966 than during 1965, reflecting much 
higher production in some countries or 2 
years of improved production in others, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, which suffered 
considerable difficulties in 1965, improved 
their situation. A major improvement in food 
supplies took place in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
while East Germany, Poland, and Romania 
improved their already relatively good situa¬ 
tion. With certain exceptions the improvement 
in diets evident over the past decade—but 
with a slump in the early ’sixties—continued 
in 1966, and in general food supplies during 
1964-66 were considerably better than during 
1961-63. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

Agricultural trade patterns in Eastern 
Europe have reflected the generally improved 
performance of the region since 1964, The 
decline in exports and the sharp increase in 
imports of foodstuffs which took place in the 
region in 1964 was altered in 1965 with ex¬ 
ports of foodstuffs by the region increasing 
and imports remaining at about the 1964 level. 
As a result of 1966 agricultural performance, 
1967 should show export increases and some 
decline or no significant increase in imports 
of foodstuffs. 

The generally good supply of livestock 
feed in the southern countries of the region 
will be reflected in less pressure to import 
feed grains and there will undoubtedly be some 
increase in feed grain exports by Romania 
and Yugoslavia. High levels of wheat produc¬ 


tion in these southern countries in both 1965 
and 1966 has undoubtedly reduced the pressure 
for imports of wheat. On the other hand, in 
the northern countries of the region—East 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia—out¬ 
put of both food grains and feed grains was 
about the same or below 1965; a continuation 
of, or slight increase in, their usually siz¬ 
able demand for these grains is likely. 

The Soviet Union is able, as a result of 
its exceptionally good 1966 wheat crop, to fill 
a major portion of the needs of the northern 
countries for wheat. Exports of 1 million 
tons of wheat to Poland were announced by 
the USSR for 1967 delivery, and East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia have reported that the 
USSR will ship them close to its customary 
1 million tons of wheat each during 1967. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Eastern 
Europe fell from $265,3 million in 1964 to 
$176,8 million in 1965, while U.S, agricultural 
imports from the region rose from about 
$51.9 to over $66.8 million. U.S. exports of 
agricultural commodities to Bulgaria, East 
Germany, Hungary, and Poland declined while 
exports to the other countries rose. 

There was a sharp reduction in U.S, grain 
exports to Eastern Europe during 1965, es¬ 
pecially wheat exports. Cotton and tobacco 
exports also fell in 1965. However, increases 
took place in U.S. exports of grain sorghums, 
flour, fruit and vegetables, other animal feeds, 
hides and skins, and soybeans. U.S. imports 
of meat and preparations, fish and prepara¬ 
tions, spices, other food products, and wool 
from East European countries increased in 
1965, while imports of fruit and vegetables, 
hides and skins, and furs declined. 
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SITUATION BY COUNTRY 



WESTERN EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 


Economic situation ; GNP real growth 
rate is estimated at 4 percent for 1966, 
compared with a rate of 3 percent in 1965. 
Following vigorous expansion in the spring, 
the growth of Austria's national economy 
began to moderate by mid-1966. Business 
continued at satisfactory levels in the fields 
of exports, retail trade, tourism, and trans¬ 
port. Industrial production was up 4 per¬ 
cent and construction activity 9 percent from 
a year earlier. Private consumption (in real 
terms) rose an estimated 6 percent in 1966. 
The volume of investment in fixed assets 
in 1966 is estimated to have increased 8 
percent. 

Inflationary pressures continued dur¬ 
ing 1966. Unemployment was at a low 
level and the tight situation in the labor 
market persisted despite an increase in 
the number of foreign workers. During 
the first half of 1966, wages and salaries 
increased about 10 percent. The cost of 
living during 1966 increased by about 3 per¬ 
cent. 

Austria's outflow of foreign currency 
reached $49 million in the first 6 months 
of 1966, compared with a net increase of $8 
million in the corresponding period of 1965. 
As of August 1966, gold and convertible 
foreign exchange reserves amounted to $1,282 
million. 


Agricultural production ; The 1966 spring 
season was especially favorable for the plant¬ 
ing and growth of grains, root crops, vineyards, 
and field vegetables. Commercial orchards 
showed an excellent fruit set. Grazing lands 
in the mountainous areas were in extremely 
good condition. Shortly before harvest, weather 
conditions deteriorated, but little serious crop 
damage occurred in the important producing 
areas. Official crop estimates indicate record 
yields for almost all grains and nearly all 
other crops. The output of bread grains in 
1966 was about 1.3 million tons and feed grains 
about 1.4 million tons. These levels of output 
were 15 percent and 22 percent, respectively, 
over the previous 5-year averages. Produc¬ 
tion of other crops was up substantially from 
1965; pulses increased 85 percent; sugarbeets 
47 percent; tobacco, 17 percent; fodder beets, 
20 percent; and potatoes, 7 percent. 

The Austrian livestock industry in 1966, 
in some cases, reversed its previous pro¬ 
duction trends. Pork production, after a long 
period of yearly increases, dipped 5 percent 
from the previous year's level, A partial 
potato crop failure in Austria in 1965 re¬ 
sulted in fewer hogs being produced and 
marketed during 1966. Output of beef in 
1966, on the other hand, returned to a higher 
level (a 12 percent increase over 1965) after 
2 years of decline. Production of poultry 
continued an upward trend, reaching a 
new record that was 9 percent larger 
than in the previous year. The production 
of both milk and eggs also increased mod¬ 
erately. 
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Agricultural policy : There was little 
change in Austria’s agricultural policy during 
1966. Financial support to agriculture con¬ 
tinued at a high level. Funds appropriated 
for price and input subsidies in agriculture 
were increased by 8.6 percent to a record 
$123 million in 1966. Allocations for agri¬ 
cultural development under the Sixth Green 
Plan were cut in 1966 for the first time— 
from $26.3 million in 1965 to $22.4 million. 
These funds are in addition to the ordinary 
budget appropriations for administration of 
agriculture and forestry which amounted to 
about $60 million in 1966. 

Funds were also made available for 
loans to farmers. In 1966, $46.2 million were 
allocated for low-interest agricultural in¬ 
vestment loans, with emphasis on improve¬ 
ment of farm housing, mechanization of small 
holdings and farms in mountainous areas, 
and construction of farm roads and other 
transport facilities. Also, about $7 million 
were allocated as special agricultural in¬ 
vestment loans for the purchase of farm 
machinery. 

As of July 10, 1966, the fixed prices 
of imported feed grains were increased 4 to 
5 percent to encourage greater domestic 
production. Prices of domestic feed grains 
are not officially fixed, but regulation of 
import prices of feed grains holds the prices 
of domestic grains at the desired level. For 
imported wheat and rye, minimum prices 
remained unchanged in 1966. 

A large variety of farm products, in¬ 
cluding grains, livestock, meat, milk and 
butter, eggs, vegetables, and certain types 
of fruit are subject to export controls in 
order to protect Austrian consumers. In June 
1966, export control was given exclusively 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. Formerly, 
control was shared with the Ministry of 
Interior. 

Official price controls in the food whole¬ 
sale and retail sectors currently cover a 
limited number of cereal products, such as 
dark bread and flour, specific dairy prod¬ 
ucts, sugar, and imported lard. 


The Market Regulation Act of 1958 and 
the Basic Agricultural Act of 1960, which 
govern the operation of the three marketing 
boards on grains, milk, and livestock, are 
due to expire soon. The extension of these 
farm bills is a formality, and no significant 
change in policy is expected. 

Foreign trade ; Austria's agricultural 
imports are subject to tariffs, quantitative 
controls, and bilateral agreements. Variable 
import fees may be charged in lieu of statu¬ 
tory tariffs by the three agricultural market¬ 
ing boards. 

A number of agricultural imports are 
subject to quantitative restrictions. Poultry 
imports from the United States in 1966 were 
subject to a quota of 2,100 tons. Durum or 
high-protein wheat imports are almost ex¬ 
clusively from Canada. Currently, Austria 
has 45 bilateral trade agreements. 

Certain aids are provided in Austria 
to encourage exports of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. Export payments may include a basic 
payment as well as a sales tax refund. Ex¬ 
porters of cattle continue to receive addi¬ 
tional aid in the form of partial refund of 
freight costs and compensation for animal 
weight losses while in transit. The Austrian 
dairy industry also provides a variety of 
subsidies to aid exports of butter and dried 
whole milk through the Milk Marketing Board. 

During the first half of 1966, Austria’s 
imports increased 17 percent and exports 
7 percent from the 1965 levels, amounting to 
$1,151 million and $807 million, respectively. 
Thus the trade deficit was almost $350 mil¬ 
lion and exceeded the deficit during the cor¬ 
responding period in 1965 by almost half. 
The EEC countries supplied three-fifths of 
Austria's total imports and took almost half 
of Austria’s exports during this period. The 
corresponding share of EFTA countries was 
one-sixth and one-fifth, respectively. Trade 
with East European countries was up. Aus¬ 
trian imports from the United States during 
the first half of 1966 amounted to about $55 
million, while exports to the United States 
totaled $35 million. These represented 
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increases of 23 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively, from the values in the first 
half of 1965. 

Although Austria’s agricultural imports 
and exports in 1965 increased 15 percent and 
38 percent, respectively, from 1964, U.S.- 
Austrian trade in agricultural commodities 
declined substantially. Austrian imports of 
U.S. farm products in 1965 were 27 percent 
lower than in 1964, amounting to only $25 
million. Feed grains, cotton, and tobacco 
accounted for over 60 percent of these im¬ 
ports. In 1965, Austria's farm exports to 
the United States decreased 14 percent from 
the previous year, amounting to less than 
$2 million. Chief items were cheese, con¬ 
fections, and preserved fruits. 

Austria is a member of EFTA, OECD, 
and GATT and is currently negotiating with 
the EEC for a form of trade association. 

Outlook : The abundant crop production 
in 1966 should have a strong impact on 
Austria's foreign trade balance by lowering 
import requirements for 1966/67. The for¬ 
eign currency savings on feed grain imports 
alone have been estimated at $27-$35 mil¬ 
lion. Preliminary estimates of 1966/67 im¬ 
port requirements are 85,000 tons of high- 
protein wheat, durum, and bread rye, and 
500,000 tons of feed grains. These levels 
are 32 and 50 percent lower, respectively, 
than imports in 1965/66. The low estimate 
of imports of feed grains reflects a soft 
wheat surplus of close to 200,000 tons which 
is expected to be denatured for livestock 
feed. 

Imports of slaughter hogs and pork in 
1966/67 are expected to exceed previous 
levels as a result of the recent drop in 
domestic pork production. For per capita 
pork consumption to be maintained, imports 
of a half million slaughter hogs would be 
required in 1966/67. This would be three to 
four times the usual level of imports. Some 
substitution of beef and poultry for pork 
may occur due to the increased output of 
these meats. The tight world supply of pork 
and the relatively high prices will also tend 
to dampen pork imports. (Sheldon Tsu) 


BELGIUM 

Economic situation ; Belgium in 1966 
continued to experience a slowdown in eco¬ 
nomic growth accompanied by inflationary 
pressures. GNP real growth in 1966 slowed 
to less than 3 percent from 3.3 percent in 
1965. Industrial production in 1966 increased 
3 percent, about the same rate as in the 
previous year. Slack domestic demand was 
the primary reason for the slow pace. Re¬ 
inforced restrictive measures introduced in 
mid-1966 to curb the rapid rise in prices 
and credit, coupled with rising labor costs, 
slowed the growth of private investment and 
domestic demand. 

Despite the relatively slow pace of eco¬ 
nomic growth in 1966, the Belgian economy 
remained basically sound. Sluggish domestic 
demand continued to be partly compensated 
for by a rise in exports (14 percent in 1965 
and an estimated 8 percent in 1966) and large 
private capital inflows. The "internationaliza¬ 
tion” of the Belgian economy within the EEC 
continued to attract significant foreign invest¬ 
ments. In the previous year these amounted 
to $340 million, or twice the figure in 1964. 

Despite the large outflow of public capital 
to meet outstanding foreign debts, the balance 
of payments of the Belgium-Luxembourg Union 
(BLEU) still showed a surplus of $173 million 
in 1965, as compared with $214 million in 1964. 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves of BLEU 
decreased $68 million during the first 9 
months of 1966 but still amounted to $1,927 
million at the end of September 1966. 

There was a decrease in inflationary 
pressures in mid-1966. The rapid uptrend 
in prices and wages experienced in the early 
part of 1966 slowed in mid-1966 because of 
a decline in certain food prices. The cost 
of living rose by only 2.5 percent during 
the first 11 months of 1966 as compared 
with 3.1 percent in the comparable period 
in 1965. The retail price index in October 
and November 1966 was 130.9 (1953 = 100). 
Wholesale prices in August 1966 were only 
slightly higher than at the end of 1965. In 
September, the Government lifted the 3-month 
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freeze on prices which was introduced in 
May 1966. Upward pressure on prices prob¬ 
ably increased somewhat towards the end 
of 1966. 

Agricultural production : The agricul¬ 
tural sector, which accounts for only 6 percent 
of GNP and 8 to 10 percent of total exports 
but still employs nearly one-tenth of the 
labor force, showed some improvement in 
1966. GAP at constant prices increased by 
3 to 4 percent after a 2.5 percent decline 
in 1965. 

The livestock sector, which accounts for 
about two-thirds of GAP showed significant 
gains in 1966. The output of pork and beef 
was up 3 percent. The production of dairy 
products and poultry meat was also higher. 
Cattle numbers continued to increase, espe¬ 
cially cows and heifers over 1 year old. The 
excellent pasture conditions were mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the increase in livestock num¬ 
bers and products. 

In 1966, the output of most crops was 
lower than a year earlier because of un¬ 
favorable weather. Total production of grains 
was about 15 percent less than in 1965, but 
the 1966 crop was of better quality, par¬ 
ticularly for wheat. Total grain acreage in 
1966 was only slightly below 1965. The sown 
acreage of winter grain was considerably 
below that in recent years because of very 
poor seeding conditions and the late harvest 
in the fall of 1965. Production of wheat was 
smaller in 1966 than in 1965 due both to a 
reduction in acreage and to lower yields. 

There was a 7 percent decrease in the 
production of feed grains, attributed mostly 
to a smaller barley crop than in 1965. Pro¬ 
duction of rye and oats in 1966 was con¬ 
siderably below 1965 as acreage and yields 
declined. Adverse weather during the grow¬ 
ing season resulted in poor stands of grain 
and small head development. 

The output of most root crops, except 
potatoes, was about the same as last year. 
Although acreage planted to beets increased 
slightly, production of sugarbeets was down 


4 percent from 1965 because of a decline 
in yield. Potatoes, an important crop in 
Belgium, did poorly in 1966 because of re¬ 
duced yields. Production of potatoes at 1.3 
million tons in 1966 was nearly one-tenth 
below the low production in 1965. Poor soil 
conditions during the planting season and 
unfavorable weather during the growing sea¬ 
son adversely affected potato production. The 
quality of the potato crop was also adversely 
affected by blight. 

Peas and broadbeans are the principal 
pulses (dry legumes) grown in Belgium, and 
total production in 1966 approximated the 
level of 25,000 tons in 1965. 

The production of fruits and vegetables 
was up in 1966. These contribute about one- 
fourth of the GAP. 

Agricultural policy: There were no major 
agricultural policy changes in Belgium during 
1966. The principal minor changes were those 
resulting from adaptation to EEC regulations. 
The major agricultural policy objectives in 
1966 continued to be: (1) raising farm in¬ 
comes; (2) increasing productivity; and(3)im¬ 
proving the quality of farm products to satisfy 
domestic demand and meet competition in 
foreign markets, particularly in the EEC. The 
Government continued to set prices for some 
agricultural products and provide loans and 
production subsidies to farmers for moderni¬ 
zation of farms and increased farm production. 

Foreign trade : Belgium 19 is not an im¬ 
portant exporter of agricultural products. 
Agricultural exports by Belgium contribute 
about one-tenth of total exports. The most 
important agricultural exports are fresh vege¬ 
tables. Belgium is generally a net exporter 
of hogs, pork, poultry, and eggs, but a net 
importer of dairy products, principally cheese. 

Belgium depends on imports for a sub¬ 
stantial part of its supply of most crops. 
Agricultural products account for about one- 
fifth of total imports. In recent years, Belgium 


19 Data include trade of both Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg. 
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has imported about a third of its wheat and 
three-fifths of its feed grain supplies. It 
also imports a large part of its fruit supply, 
almost all of its vegetable oils and tobacco, 
and all of its supplies of cotton, coffee, and 
other tropical products. 

The dairy, poultry, and hog industries 
all use substantial quantities of imported 
feed concentrates, mostly feed grains and 
oilcake. Hogs and poultry get most of the 
imported feed, but dairy cattle get a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the oilcake. 

About four-fifths of Belgium's total agri¬ 
cultural exports go to Western Europe, in¬ 
cluding two-thirds to other Common Market 
countries. Of their agricultural imports, about 
one-third comes from Western Europe, in¬ 
cluding one-tenth from the EEC. Imports of 
U.S. farm products are also increasing, 
amounting to $176 million, or almost one- 
sixth of total agricultural imports in 1965, 

Outlook: The Belgian economy is ex¬ 
pected to improve in 1967. The economy will 
be stimulated by the public works sector 
and by the relocation of NATO. The pro¬ 
gram for public investments amounts to $900 
million in 1967, $140 million more than in 
1966. 

Belgium is an important market for 
U.S. agricultural products. In 1965/66, ex¬ 
ports of U.S. agricultural products to Bel¬ 
gium were a record $183 million, nearly 20 
percent over the previous year. Of the total, 
$102 million was for cereals and prepara¬ 
tions, and about $25 million for soybeans. 
Belgium was the eighth best dollar market 
for U.S. agricultural products in 1965/66. 

The Belgian market for U.S. agricul¬ 
tural products in 1966/67 could well exceed 
the record in 1965/66. Import requirements 
in Belgium for com and sorghum will be 
higher in 1966/67 as a result of an increase 
in livestock numbers and a decrease in pro¬ 
duction of feed grains in 1966. 

The United States is normally Belgium’s 
main supplier of feed grains. However, with 


apparently a record crop of barley in the 
EEC and a fair com crop, imports from 
non-EEC countries may face stiff competi¬ 
tion. But, with less low quality wheat for 
feed available in Belgium and in other EEC 
countries, the overall market should remain 
good. 

Imports of wheat are expected to in¬ 
crease in 1966/67 because of the large de¬ 
crease in domestic wheat output in 1966. 
Competition among exporters of wheat to 
Belgium is expected to increase. A separate 
division under the Belgian Millers’ Asso¬ 
ciation has been set up to purchase wheat 
jointly for several millers and to supply 
the imported wheat to these mills at the best 
possible price. 

The demand for oilseed meal will con¬ 
tinue to expand in 1966/67, with the United 
States sharing in this growth. Imports of U.S. 
cotton and tobacco will probably be up in 
1967 while the market for U.S. canned fruits 
will continue at about the 1966 level of $7 
million. (James Lopes) 

DENMARK 

Economic situation : Growth in real GNP 
has continued to slow down from the peak 
rate achieved in 1964, In 1966, real GNP 
increased 3 percent, compared with 4.5 per¬ 
cent in 1965. The overall expansionary trend 
was dampened in the 2-year period 1965-66 
by monetary and fiscal restraints—specifi¬ 
cally, increased interest rates, credit re¬ 
strictions, and higher excise taxes. However, 
in January 1966, the cost of living was 8 
percent higher than in January 1965. 

A rise in the price index in the first 
half of 1966 triggered a general wage escala¬ 
tion which contributed to an estimated in¬ 
crease of 10 percent in wages. This may 
stimulate a growth of private consumption 
expenditures, particularly in home building, 
testing the effectiveness of anti-inflationary 
economic policy--especially if prices for do¬ 
mestic goods and services continue to in¬ 
crease. 
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The balance-of-payments deficit im¬ 
proved somewhat in 1966. The import surplus 
decreased about 8 percent in the first 6 months 
of 1966 compared with the corresponding 
period in 1965. This was largely due to an 
increase in exports of machinery and appli¬ 
ances and a decrease in imports of base 
metals. Future trade improvements largely 
depend upon Denmark's ability to continue 
to expand markets for her industrial prod¬ 
ucts, as the share of agricultural exports 
have been declining although they still ac¬ 
count for about 45 percent of the total value 
of exports. 

Agricultural production : The index of 
animal production, which represents about 
four-fifths of total agricultural production, 
rose 5 points to 123 in 1965 (1955 = 100) and 
is believed to have remained close to this 
level in 1966. Output of pork and butter 
declined slightly in 1966 from the high levels 
in 1965. Hog numbers decreased by 5 percent 
to 8.1 million in 1966. Production of pork, 
including bacon, was 694,000 tons in 1966, 
down slightly from the high level in 1965. 
Brisk demand and strong export prices have 
been noted recently for Danish pork, par¬ 
ticularly in U.S. and European markets. 

Production of beef and veal increased 
slightly to about 155,000 tons in 1966, partly 
due to the culling of dairy herds. Marketing 
of Danish beef and cattle was generally dif¬ 
ficult, due especially to increases in Common 
Market import levies. 

Total milk production rose slightly last 
year to nearly 5.5 million tons as yields 
per cow increased. Much of the increase 
went to satisfy rising domestic demand, par¬ 
ticularly to increased demand from farmers 
who use skim milk for feed. Exports to the 
United Kingdom, Denmark's principal butter 
market, regained strength in 1966. Cheese 
production increased to 125,000 tons in 1966. 
Much of the increase in cheese output was 
absorbed by exports to traditional markets. 
However, exports of special cheese varieties 
to the United States and Canada increased. 


Poultry production during 1966 was at 
the 1965 level of 77,000 tons. Some diversifi¬ 
cation of export markets was necessary as 
certain traditional markets, notably the United 
Kingdom and West Germany, tightened. 

Grain production decreased about 5 per¬ 
cent to 5.9 million tons. Acreages and yields 
of winter wheat, rye, and mixed grains de¬ 
clined. Although the acreage of barley (the 
most important domestic feed grain) increased 
by 6 percent, lower yields resulted in a 
slight decline in production to 4.1 million 
tons. Production of potatoes decreased slightly 
while output of sugarbeets increased sharply 
as a result of higher yields. The production 
of commercial fruit increased slightly. Oil¬ 
seeds, principally rapeseed, remained at the 
1965 level of 54,000 tons, as a decrease in 
area was offset by increased yields. 

Agricultural policy : Agricultural policy 
in Denmark is flexible due to the dependence 
of agriculture on export markets, and gen¬ 
erally it reflects the strong interdependence 
of meat, dairy, and feed grain production. 
Public measures, since the first supports were 
introduced in 1958 with the Grain Marketing 
Act, have had the main objectives of narrow¬ 
ing the differential between agricultural and 
nonfarm earnings, promoting farm efficiency 
and amalgamation, and maintaining competi¬ 
tive export prices. Price supports are applied 
to bread grains, feed grains, dairy products, 
meat and poultry, rapeseed, sugarbeets, and 
industrial potatoes. Subsidies assist in the 
rationalization of farms and dairy establish¬ 
ments, and in the promotion of exports. Sev¬ 
eral important policy changes were made in 
1966. Under the original Grain Marketing 
Act, bread grain producers received guar¬ 
anteed prices. During 1966/67, supports for 
all grains will be maintained by a system of 
minimum import prices rather than guar¬ 
anteed prices. Farmers have already shifted 
some acreage into barley because of this 
change in method of support. Levies under 
the program will be placed in a special 
grain fund which may be supplemented by 
treasury funds, and used mainly to support 
operators of small farms. Under the new 
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milk subsidy program, supports are granted 
based upon the production of butterfat rather 
than on numbers of cows, or land value as 
in the past. This, it is hoped, will accelerate 
rationalization of dairy production. 

Denmark protects its domestic market 
by import restrictions, both by specific duties 
for certain products and on an ad valorem 
basis. Domestic food prices are regulated 
under the "Home Market Scheme" which estab¬ 
lishes certain domestic market prices in 
order to obtain a predetermined level of 
producer prices. In May 1966, domestic prices 
on certain foods were increased under this 
scheme. 

Foreign trade ; The internal and external 
economies are closely integrated in Denmark, 
and thus domestic supply adjustments are 
closely related to foreign demand, particularly 
demand emanating from the United Kingdom 
and West Germany. The former is Denmark’s 
major customer for pork products and butter 
and also an EFTA partner. West Germany 
is a member of the EEC, and a major recipient 
of Danish cattle and meat products. 

Denmark is interested in becoming a 
member of the EEC, However, the possibility 
of Denmark entering the EEC either alone 
or with other Nordic countries seems un¬ 
likely, especially since the United Kingdom 
is seeking EEC membership. 

Intra-EFTA trade is increasing. Cur¬ 
rently, EFTA takes about half of all Danish 
exports. This proportion is expected to in¬ 
crease since agricultural exports from Den¬ 
mark to Sweden will certainly increase as a 
result of the proposed new Swedish policy of 
decreasing self-sufficiency in agricultural out¬ 
put. 

In recent years import restrictions have 
been eased for such commodities as selected 
cheeses, rice, feed grains, oilseeds and oil 
cakes, raw cocoa, raw tobacco, and certain 
processed fruits and vegetables. Import quotas 
and tariffs are applied to certain products. 
Trade diversification has been rapid in recent 
years. Although the most important agree¬ 


ments apply to EFTA partners, bilateral agree¬ 
ments have been extended to several East 
European, Asian, and African countries. 

Denmark is the largest supplier within 
EFTA of foodstuffs to the United States. In 1965, 
agricultural exports from Denmark to the 
United States increased by 21 percent to $97 
million. These exports consisted mainly of 
meat and meat preparations, alcoholic bever¬ 
ages, and cheese (including a new "Colby" 
variety). 

In 1965, the total value of Danish agri¬ 
cultural imports from the United States was 
$116 million, about one-fourth of total agri¬ 
cultural imports. Major agricultural imports 
by Denmark from the United States were 
oilseeds, oilseed meal, unmanufactured to¬ 
bacco, and feed grains. 

Outlook : Economic growth is not likely 
to exceed 4 percent during 1967, as resources 
are almost fully employed, and policies to 
restrict total demand and thus ease thebalance- 
of-payments deficit are expected to continue. 
Anticipated rises in public expenditure under 
current investment programs in the fiscal 
budget for 1966/67 may generate increased 
activity in 1967, Overall economic perform¬ 
ance will largely depend upon Denmark’s 
ability to continue to find export markets for 
industrial products. 

Major problems facing Denmark’s agri¬ 
culture continue to be lower profits, higher 
costs, farm financing difficulties, and tenuous 
export prospects. These conditions are likely 
to continue during 1967. Increased capital 
inputs and rising labor productivity have 
contributed strongly to efficient production 
on Danish farms, but capital shortages and 
the rising number of "hobby farmers" may 
slow the rationalization process slightly during 
1967. Legislation favoring farm amalgama¬ 
tion may be passed this year. It would stimu¬ 
late a more rapid increase in farm size. 

Agricultural exports are likely to follow 
traditional patterns, with increased diversion 
of certain meats and dairy products to new 
markets. However, decreasing beef cattle 
numbers and lower export prices may be 
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expected, since the EEC imposed high levies 
on beef cattle in 1966. Pork production should 
reach another record level in 1967, with 
bouyant export demand absorbing much of 
the increase. There is some likelihood that 
bread grain imports may increase as sup¬ 
ports for these crops are removed, and 
barley is substituted. Also, the milling quota 
for imported rye was raised to 50 percent 
on January 1, 1967, Poultry production may 
decrease moderately in 1967 if poultry pro¬ 
ducers respond to the recommendations of 
the Poultry Export Board. (Marshall H. Cohen) 

FINLAND 

Economic situation : The growth in Fin¬ 
land's real GNP declined to about 2.7 percent 
in 1966 from the 5 percent increase regis¬ 
tered in 1965. The slowdown was due to a 
contraction in industrial activity, caused partly 
by restrictive monetary and fiscal policies 
and the long, severe winter. Import expansion 
was responsible for a continuation of the trade 
deficit' in 1966, Although the deficit for the 
first 9 months of 1966 was down 9 percent— 
to $183 million—from that for the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1965, it remained a problem. 
Financing the deficit has been difficult with 
foreign exchange reserves at low levels and 
with the international money market tightened. 
In the past, deficits have been financed largely 
by long-term foreign credits. In 1966, how¬ 
ever, Finland resorted to increased private 
short-term borrowings at higher interest 
rates. 

Heavy imports have been required so 
far in Finland's efforts to diversify manu¬ 
facturing. Although the wood industry re¬ 
mains an important source of revenue, it 
has reached its limits and world prices for 
pulp products have trended lower. Industries 
such as newsprint, metals, and engineering 
have been expanded. Tight credit caused some 
slackening in the generally active building 
sector during 1966. 

Tightened domestic policy has resulted 
in some stabilization of consumer price levels. 
The cost-of-living index, up 4.7 percent in 
1965, increased about 5 percent in 1966. 


Sales taxes were increased--particularly for 
tobacco, motor vehicles, and fuels. 

Agricultural production : The index of 
gross agricultural production, which rose 
6 percent in 1965 to 119 (1957-59 = 100), de¬ 
clined somewhat in 1966. Output of grains 
dropped by 11 percent to 2.0 million tons, 
chiefly due to the severe winter and the rapid 
spring thaw. Nevertheless, the quality of 
grains generally was good. The wheat harvest 
declined by one-fourth from the record 1965 
level to an estimated 369,000 tons. Rye pro¬ 
duction was also down 37 percent to 119,000 
tons. The total feed grain crop decreased 
slightly to 1.5 million tons in 1966. However, 
feed grain stocks are at capacity levels in 
the State granary. Potato output declined by 
one-sixth to about one million tons. Yield 
increases contributed to higher production of 
hay and root crops used largely for livestock 
feeding. 

Cattle numbers continue to increase 
due to increased milk and beef prices in 
recent years and relatively good feed sup¬ 
plies. A 3 percent increase in beef and veal 
output in 1966 (to 98,000 tons) was largely 
absorbed by rising domestic consumption. 
Beef and veal supplies are tight and producer 
prices have been increased to stimulate pro¬ 
duction. Pork production increased to 70,000 
tons. Milk output was 3.8 million tons in 
1966, due to favorable feed supplies. Domestic 
consumption of dairy products increased some¬ 
what, but not sufficiently to absorb dairy 
surpluses caused by tight export markets. 

Finland's agricultural productivity has 
trended upward despite the handicaps of cli¬ 
mate, small farm size, and the expense of 
long, indoor feeding periods. The farm labor 
force in Finland is expected to continue to 
decrease slowly as industrialization proceeds. 
Self-sufficiency has been achieved for feed 
grains and dairy products, as producers re¬ 
sponded to extensive support programs. How¬ 
ever, due to the high cost to the treasury of 
supporting prices of products facing market¬ 
ing difficulties, further structural changes 
are likely to be encouraged by the recently 
elected administration. 
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Agricultural policy : Finland's agricul¬ 
tural policy is aimed at narrowing the income 
differential between the farm and nonfarm 
sectors, and maintaining self-sufficiency in 
the production of certain commodities (namely 
grain, meat, and dairy products). Farm in¬ 
come is maintained under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Price Level Act of 1962, 
which provides for annual fixing of target 
producer prices for wheat, rye, milk, beef, 
pork, and eggs. The annual target prices 
are stabilized by a fixed producer price 
system for wheat, rye, milk, beef, pork, and 
eggs and an import fee system which aims 
at reducing foreign competition and at sta¬ 
bilizing domestic prices. All grain is pur¬ 
chased by the State. 

Although the Agricultural Price Level 
Act expired in 1965, the Government com¬ 
puted agricultural income adjustments for 
1966 under the provisions of the Act. New 
legislation will be forthcoming in 1967. It 
is estimated that total compensation to farmers 
under the income adjustment for 1966/67 will 
be about $36 million, mainly in the form of 
increased producer prices, acreage subsidies, 
and higher supports to farmers in remote 
regions. In September 1966, producer prices 
were increased for milk, pork, beef, and eggs. 
These increases in prices are expected to 
result in an estimated rise of 0.7 percent 
in consumer prices. 

Finnish agriculture is highly protected 
by a system of variable import duties. Under 
the new Law on Import Fees, passed in 
November 1966, levies are adjusted in rela¬ 
tion to changes in average world market 
prices. Structural improvement of Finnish 
farms is encouraged under the Law on Basic 
Credits for Agriculture adopted in 1965, which 
was designed to discourage land fragmenta¬ 
tion and encourage enlargement of farming 
units. The act also provides for long-term 
credits and loans. Forthcoming legislation 
is expected to provide agricultural tax re¬ 
forms. 

Foreign trade : In recent years, Finland's 
trade has been characterized by increasing 
movement of goods to and from EFTA (Finland 


is an associate member of EFTA) and East 
European countries. Finland maintains bi¬ 
lateral agreements for agricultural trade with 
these areas, particularly the Soviet Union, 
for imports of cotton, sugar, molasses, feed 
concentrates, and grains. Finland's exports 
of dry milk, cheese, cattle, and eggs to the 
USSR under such agreements have increased 
in recent years; however, under the 1967 
Finnish-Soviet Trade Agreement butter will 
be dropped, and the cheese quota reduced. 
Soviet exports of bread grains reappeared in 
the agreement for 1967 after a year's inter¬ 
ruption. Sales of cheese to the EEC and 
butter to England have declined. Heavy ex¬ 
port subsidies are paid by the Government 
to offset high production costs and lower 
world market prices. 

About one-sixth of Finland's imports 
are agricultural (mostly cereals, oilseeds, 
vegetables, sugar, and fiber). Dairy prod¬ 
ucts and eggs are the main agricultural 
exports, accounting for almost 60 percent 
of total agricultural exports. In 1965, agri¬ 
cultural imports from the United States totaled 
$23 million, or 11 percent of total agricultural 
imports. These imports from the United States 
were chiefly fruits, tobacco, oilseeds, and 
cotton. Finland's agricultural exports to the 
United States, valued at $8.4 million in 1965, 
were mainly "Swiss variety" cheeses. Sales 
of U.S. products to Finland were at record 
levels, and the share of foodstuffs in those 
sales rose sharply in 1966. 

Outlook : The economic outlook is favor¬ 
able, and the overall growth rate is forecast 
to be approximately 4 percent during 1967. 
This resumption of growth is largely due to a 
revival in investment, and increased exports 
from the industrial and consumer goods sec¬ 
tors, particularly to the Soviet Union and 
Sweden. Labor will be less tight during 1967; 
however, capital shortages will continue. 

No significant changes in the production 
patterns of Finnish agriculture are expected 
in 1967, although the Government is likely to 
continue rationalization policies. Factors af¬ 
fecting Finland's agricultural sector in 1967 
as well as in future years are new social 
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legislation directed at structural modifica¬ 
tions, tighter export markets for certain 
dairy products, and the Kennedy Round out¬ 
come. 

The decline in bread grain output may 
result in some imports in 1967. Also, the feed 
supply will again exceed domestic require¬ 
ments. Both milk and beef output are ex¬ 
pected to increase somewhat during 1967. 
Tobacco imports, largely from the United 
States, may increase as consumption is high; 
however, increased competition from Greece, 
Turkey, and the Soviet Union may be ex¬ 
pected. Cotton imports from the United States 
have declined substantially in recent years, 
as cotton has met increased competition from 
man-made fibers, and consumption has gen¬ 
erally declined. Apple imports may increase 
as the apple crop was only 20 percent of 
normal and supplies are low. The Finnish 
Government lowered the import duty on ap¬ 
ples in December. (Marshall H. Cohen) 

FRANCE 

Economic situation: France continued to 
enjoy unprecedented prosperity in 1966. GNP 
reached about $100 billion (current prices) 
in 1966, or almost 5 percent real growth 
from 1965. This rate was about equal to the 
average annual growth rate set for the Fifth 
Development Plan (1966-70) and exceeded 
the 3.5 percent real growth rate in 1965. 
Industrial activity increased throughout the 
year and showed an increase of about 6 per¬ 
cent. 

Price increases in 1966 were slightly 
greater than in 1965. In 1966, the retail 
price index rose 2.6 percent while wages 
went up about 6.5 percent. During the 12- 
month period from August 1965 to August 
1966, bank credit increased about 14 percent 
and the money supply 9 percent. 

France has a very favorable balance 
of payments. At the end of November 1966, 
official reserves were $5.8 billion, with about 
nine-tenths in gold. France’s balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus (before debt prepayment of 
$179 million) rose to $1.1 billion in 1965 


from $796 million in 1964. The increase in 
the balance-of-payments surplus in 1965 was 
due principally to an improvement in the 
trade balance, which switched from a deficit 
of $89 million in 1964 to a surplus of $388 
million in 1965. The balance of payments 
for 1966 as a whole is expected to have shown 
a surplus of about $600 million. 

Agricultural production: Gross agricul¬ 
tural output in France in 1966 was close 
to the level achieved in 1965 in spite of 
poorer crops. Production of livestock prod¬ 
ucts increased by about 3 percent in 1966 but 
crop production declined by almost one-tenth 
from 1965. 

Total grain production in 1966 was over 
26 million tons, almost 3 million tons less 
than in 1965. The acreage sown to grains 
in 1966 was smaller than in the previous 
year and yields of the small grains were 
reduced by adverse climatic conditions. 

The wheat crop dropped sharply from 
14.8 million tons in 1965 to an estimated 
11.3 million tons in 1966 because of lower 
yields and reduced area. Insect damage and 
a late spring were responsible for the reduc¬ 
tion in yields. The reduced area was attrib¬ 
utable mainly to the late harvests and rainy 
weather in the fall of 1965. 

Production of feed grains increased 6 
percent to nearly 14.6 million tons, approach¬ 
ing the 14.8 million tons set in the Fifth 
Plan for 1970. The barley crop in 1966, 
estimated at 7.4 million tons, was a new 
record. Production of com in 1966 was over 
4 million tons, as compared with 3.4 million 
tons in 1965. The area planted to com in¬ 
creased nearly one-tenth over that in 1965. 

Production of other crops varied. Pro¬ 
duction of sugarbeets in 1966 is estimated 
at 12.8 million tons, 4.2 million tons be¬ 
low 1965. A planned reduction of about one- 
fourth was made in sugarbeet acreage be¬ 
cause of a surplus of sugar. The potato 
crop was adversely affected by blight and 
excessive rain, and production of potatoes 
suitable for storage was down nearly a tenth 
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from the poor crop in 1965. Pulse production 
was slightly above the 126,000 tons produced 
in 1965. Cool weather during March-May 1966 
damaged the vegetable crop and retarded fruit 
growth, particularly stone-fruit. Wine pro¬ 
duction in 1966 was lower than in 1965 but 
the quality was higher. The apple crop was 
bigger than in 1965 and of better quality. 
Despite a smaller area planted to tobacco, 
production of tobacco approximated the level 
of 50,000 tons produced in 1965. 

Cattle numbers are believed to have 
increased by about 200,000 in 1966 to 20.7 
million. The number of hogs—which reached 
a peak in 1965—may have decreased in 1966, 
but are expected to rise sharply in the next 
few years. 

Production of red meat in 1966 was 
slightly higher than in 1965. Beef and veal 
production continued to recover, but pork 
production declined slightly from 1965, Pro¬ 
duction of poultry meat in 1966, at 472,000 
tons, was slightly higher than in 1965 which 
together with lower exports, resulted in seri¬ 
ous marketing problems. Production of milk 
was up about 5 percent from 1965, resulting 
in an increasing surplus of milk and dairy 
products, particularly butter. 

Agricultural policy ; French agricultural 
policy in 1966 remained basically unchanged, 
although there were adjustments in prices to 
conform with the EEC’s Common Agricultural 
Policy. Agriculture policy in 1966 sought the 
main objectives of the Agricultural Law of 
1960 which are to: (1) promote technical 
progress and competitiveness of agriculture; 
(2) adjust farm production to existing markets 
in order to avoid burdensome surpluses and 
at the same time to reduce required im¬ 
ports; (3) increase and consolidate land hold¬ 
ings; and (4) raise the level of living of 
farmers to compare with that of industrial 
workers. 

The Government continued to encourage 
contractual agreements between agricultural 
producers and distributors and to give sup¬ 
port to agricultural organizations which regu¬ 
late, guide, and promote or market agri¬ 
cultural products. 


The plan for the reorganization of live¬ 
stock production and marketing, which had 
been under consideration for a long time, was 
finally approved by the Government in 1966. 
The Ministry of Agriculture/ in conjunction 
with French financial institutions, created 
an organization to provide financial assistance 
to the livestock sector. The Ministry of 
Agriculture allocated about $30 million in 
1966 to provide credit to the livestock sector. 

An overriding trade goal in 1966 was to 
develop markets for France’s agricultural 
products in order to narrow the deficit in 
agricultural trade. France sought in particular 
to increase its agricultural exports to Eastern 
Europe and Mainland China. 

There was little change in the system 
of export subsidies. The Government continued 
to subsidize exports of grains, milk, and 
poultry to non-EEC member countries. Al¬ 
though export subsidies are increasingly being 
covered by the EEC’s Common Agricultural 
Policy, subsidies on agricultural exports 
amounted to about $310 million in 1966, 

France continued to rely on bilateral 
trade agreements as an aid in disposing 
of its agricultural exports. Many of these 
agreements were extended or replaced by 
new agreements in 1966. These agreements 
will eventually terminate under the CAP. 

The agricultural trade policy in the Fifth 
Plan, as in the Fourth, stresses the expansion 
of exports. To gain new markets, the Plan 
laid down as a general aim an improvement 
in the quality of produce and offered three 
suggestions to producers, namely: (1) increase 
the production of beef, which is in short 
supply in the European market; (2) concen¬ 
trate on higher quality wheat and certain 
other cereals such as barley; and (3) increase 
the use of domestic grains for animal feed. 

Foreign trade ; France, a member of the 
European Economic Community, is gradually 
harmonizing its tariffs and import regulations 
with those adopted by the EEC, In 1966, 
there were additional tariff changes that re¬ 
duced tariffs applicable to other EEC mem¬ 
bers and brought France’s tariff rates for 
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non-EEC member countries more in line with 
the EEC's Common External Tariff. The 
harmonization of tariffs in the EEC is due 
to be completed on July 1, 1968. 

France has long been one of Western 
Europe's leading exporters of agricultural 
products. Yet, France’s deficits in agricul¬ 
tural trade (imports valued on c.i.f. basis) 
averaged close to $1 billion annually during 
1962-65. This persistent deficit was mainly 
with the French-speaking territories in Africa. 

In 1965, agricultural imports by France, 
representing one-fourth of total imports, 
amounted to $2.54 billion—over $100 million 
less than in 1964. Imports of foodstuffs alone 
in 1965 were valued at nearly $2billion. Major 
food imports in 1965 were fruits and vegetables, 
meat and meat preparations, tropical products 
such as coffee and tea, and animal and vege¬ 
table fats and oils. 

France's agricultural exports in 1965 
amounted to $1.74 billion, up $147 million 
from 1964, and accounted for over one-sixth 
of total exports. Larger exports of fruit 
and grain were mainly responsible for the 
increase. Other leading agricultural exports 
in 1965 were dairy products and wine. 

Other EEC countries are France's most 
important customers for its agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. In 1965, the EEC countries absorbed 
more than half of all French agricultural 
exports. 

The United States supplies less than 
one-tenth of France's agricultural imports. 
During 1959-64 agricultural imports from 
the United States rose rather rapidly, reach¬ 
ing a record of $216 million in 1964. In 1965, 
imports of agricultural products from the 
United States declined to $205 million and 
represented 8 percent of total agricultural 
imports. The main agricultural imports from 
the United States are oilseed and oilseed 
products (mainly soybeans and soybean meal), 
com, cotton, and variety meats. 

Agricultural exports by France to the 
United States averaged $62 million per year 


in 1963-65, with wine accounting for half of 
the total. 

Outlook : Prospects are for the continua¬ 
tion of a relatively high level of economic 
activity in France during 1967. GNP is ex¬ 
pected to expand at about the same rate as 
in 1966. The rise in prices for 1967 is esti¬ 
mated at 2.3 percent, somewhat less than in 
1966. The volume of trade in 1967 is expected 
to increase by roughly one-tenth as com¬ 
pared with that in 1966. 

The sharp decrease in wheat production 
in 1966 is expected to be reflected mainly 
in a reduction in exports of soft wheat by 
France. Exports of wheat in 1966/67 are 
expected to be 2.5 million tons, or about 2 
million tons below the 1965/66 level. However, 
France is expected to import at least 200,000 
tons of hard wheat and about 400,000 tons of 
durum wheat. In 1965, France's imports of 
hard and durum wheat from the United States 
totaled 239,000 tons, or nearly half of total 
wheat imports. 

A record com crop is expected to result 
in exports of about 1.5 million tons, but im¬ 
ports of com in 1966/67 are still estimated 
at about 400,000 tons, mainly from the United 
States. In 1965, purchases of U.S. com totaled 
408,000 tons valued at $27 million, or nearly 
two-thirds of the total value of com imports. 
France customarily imports com and sorghum 
for poultry feed, primarily in Brittany— 
where domestic com from southwestern 
France is not always competitively priced 
with imported com—and exports com to 
West Germany and other nearby countries. 

The record barley crop in 1966 is ex¬ 
pected to result in both increased domestic 
consumption and exports of about 2.5 million 
tons in 1966/67. 

The demand for oilseed cake and meal by 
France will continue to increase because of 
rising per capita income and demand for meat. 
In 1965, France's imports of animal feed, 
mainly soybean oil cake and meal, increased 
nearly one-fourth over 1964 to $117 million. 
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Exports of some other U.S. agricultural 
products to France are likely to increase 
during 1967. Somewhat larger amounts of 
U.S. cotton may be imported by France, since 
U.S. cotton will be more competitively priced 
in the world market under the new U.S. cotton 
program. French imports of U.S. variety meats 
have been increasing rapidly in recent years 
and this trend is expected to continue in 
1967. Although total imports of rice are not 
expected to increase in 1967 because of the 
somewhat larger domestic crop, the recent 
uptrend in U.S. rice exports to France is 
expected to continue in 1967. (James Lopes) 

WEST GERMANY 

Economic situation ; GNP increased at a 
satisfactory rate of about 7 percent in 1966 
(current prices), although considerably less 
than the rate of 9 percent achieved in 1965. 
Real growth in GNP probably was about 3.5 
percent in 1966. The major current objective 
of economic policy--price stability--appears 
now to have been largely achieved without 
reducing real growth below, or much below, 
the rate which can be sustained with available 
resources. First signs of easing have appeared 
in the labor market, one of the bottlenecks in 
the economy during the postwar period. 

During 1966, two unfavorable aspects of 
the economy were a low rate of industrial 
investment and a tight capital market. A willing¬ 
ness to ease monetary restrictions appears to 
be forthcoming as the Federal Bank seems to 
have finally achieved its objective of slowing 
price inflation. 

Imports, which increased 20 percent in 
1965, were up only 5 percent in the first 10 
months of 1966 over the corresponding period 
in 1965. On the other hand, exports through 
October were up 13 percent, exceeding the 
increase of 10 percent in 1965. 

A prolonged rise in consumer prices was 
stopped in May 1966 and the cost-of-living 
index remained almost steady at least through 
November, being aided in mid-1966 by a drop 
in certain food prices. Total private consump¬ 
tion expenditures were estimated at $68.5 


billion in 1966, an increase of 7.5 percent 
compared with the 9.5 percent increase in 
1965. 

Disposable income—up 9.4 percent in 
1964 and 11 percent in 1965—increased 6 per¬ 
cent in 1966, providing a considerably smaller 
stimulus for demand. The rate of increase is 
expected to level off gradually to about 5 per¬ 
cent in 1970. Even with a slight inflationary 
trend, this rate of increase in disposable in¬ 
come is expected to result in a further in¬ 
crease in the consumption of foodstuffs, pri¬ 
marily animal products. 

Agriculture (including forestry and fish¬ 
eries) supplied less than 4.5 percent of the 
GNP in 1966 even though about 10 percent of 
the active labor force was still employed in 
the sector. This contrasts with the situation in 
the agricultural sector of the United Kingdom 
(comparable populations, substantial food im¬ 
porters, etc.) where less than 3.5 percent of 
the GNP is created by less than 3.5 percent of 
the active labor force. 

Agricultural production ; A cold spell in 
November 1965 and ensuing wet weather re¬ 
sulted in reduced fall sowings. The winter of 
1965/66 was extremely mild and winterkill 
was negligible. Spring was generally cool and 
wet except for a short warm and sunny period 
in March. Relatively dry weather during May 
and June was followed by a very wet and cool 
July. Even so, the weather was better than 
during 1965, a year described by many as the 
worst in decades. As a result, crop production 
in 1966 was 5 to 10 percent higher than in 1965. 
Grain production was up about 5 percent and 
equal to the 1961-65 average. Good crops of 
potatoes, sugarbeets, fruit, and vegetables and 
a record crop of hay were produced. Although 
not up to record levels, these crops were well 
above recent averages and were of good 
quality. 

Total red meat output in 1966 was 
estimated to be slightly above 1965, with 
increases in beef and veal being largely offset 
by less pork. Milk production continued to 
increase, aided in part by better pastures. 
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Agricultural policy ; In 1966, agricul¬ 
tural policy changes in West Germany were 
dominated by Common Market developments. 
Attention was focused on the vital EEC nego¬ 
tiations and the adoption in July of the CAP, 
the agreement on a common financing of pro¬ 
grams, and the submission by the EEC of 
bargaining offers for the Kennedy Round GATT 
negotiations. (These developments have been 
more fully discussed under the Common Market 
Situation, page 10.) 

The Government has proposed a Federal 
agricultural budget of about $1.2 billion for 
1967, an amount about equal to that in 1966. 
Among the major shifts in emphasis is a re¬ 
duction in milk subsidies from $175 million in 
1966 to $81 in 1967. Expenditures for milk 
and diesel fuel subsidies and subsidies to the 
Accident Insurance Fund also were reduced. 
Sizable increases were made in the funds 
budgeted for construction of storage facilities, 
for grain export subsidies, and for market 
support of dairy products. Budget allocations 
for development programs were not changed 
significantly. 

An "aid for adjustment to the EEC" pro¬ 
gram designed to improve production and 
marketing practices was planned at $192 mil¬ 
lion per year in 1966 and 1967. The continued 
substantial subsidization of agriculture gen¬ 
erally reflects efforts to achieve greater in¬ 
come parity for agricultural workers and 
more efficiency in agriculture. As tariffs 
between EEC member nations move toward 
zero in July 1968, German farmers will face 
even keener competition from their counter¬ 
parts. 

Foreign trade ; West German agricul¬ 
tural imports during 1965, at $4.8 billion (28 
percent of total imports), were for the most 
part subject to ad valorem duties. A major 
group—fruit, vegetables, and juices ($1.1 bil¬ 
lion imported in 1965)—has been partly under 
EEC regulation. However, almost all of the 
items in this group are subject to ad valorem 
duties. Many of these duties rank among the 
highest in the West German Tariff Schedule. 
Among oilseeds, meals, fats and oils ($800 
million), oilseeds and meals are duty-free; 


duties on fats and oils increase with the stage 
of processing. Also, cotton and wool ($375 
million) as well as animal hides, skins and hair 
($125 million) are free of duty. Most stimu¬ 
lants such as tobacco, beverages, coffee, and 
tea ($625 million), and roughage, roots, tubers, 
and plants ($175 million) are subject to duties. 
The products listed above accounted for 60 
percent of the total value of agricultural 
imports in 1965. Imports of slaughter cattle 
and fresh and chilled beef and veal ($250 
million) are subject to duties plus variable 
levies under the EEC market regulation for 
beef. 

Levies are charged on grains and rice 
(to a value of $475 million imported in 1965), 
poultry and eggs (about $250 million), dairy 
products ($150 million), and hogs and chilled 
and frozen pork ($50 million). These commodi¬ 
ties and other goods processed from them, 
together accounting for about 20 percent of 
total agricultural imports in 1965, also are 
subject to levies. 

Nontariff restrictions are in effect for 
certain items, but generally on items of little 
value relative to the total volume of trade. 
Import quotas remain for fresh apples and 
pears, as well as for such canned foods as 
pears, cherries, asparagus, and green beans, 

German regulations for the protection of 
health or of other interests of consumers and 
trade often render access difficult if not 
impossible for many commodities. They exert 
a greater effect in many cases on U.S.-German 
trade than the restrictions mentioned earlier. 
These include the Meat Inspection Law which 
prohibits importation of fresh meat cuts; animal 
disease regulations which prohibit the import 
of feeder cattle from certain areas (including 
the United States), and stringent provisions of 
the Food Law. 

Bilateral trade agreements are limited 
for the most part to trade with the countries of 
Eastern Europe, The share provided by these 
countries (excluding Yugoslavia and East Ger¬ 
many) of German imports of food, feeds, and 
stimulants was somewhat less than 5 percent 
in 1964 and 1965. 
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Agricultural exports from West Ger¬ 
many in 1965 were valued at $516 million, 
only 2.9 percent of total exports. Major exports 
were animal and vegetable fats and oils, hides 
and skins, and wool. 

West Germany is the fourth most im¬ 
portant dollar market for U.S. agricultural 
exports, and ranks second in Europe, trailing 
the Netherlands by a small margin. However, 
a sizable amount of U.S. agricultural products 
are transshipped through the Netherlands to 
West Germany. Direct U.S. agricultural exports 
to West Germany in 1965 totaled a record 
$434 million. Major commodity exports in¬ 
clude oilseeds ($80 million), unmanufactured 
tobacco ($64 million), feed grains ($82 million), 
and cotton ($17 million). Exports showing some 
increase from 1964 levels include wheat and 
flour, fruits and preparations, nuts and prep¬ 
arations, and dairy products. 

Outlook : The overall rate of economic 
growth is expected to slacken further during 
the first half of 1967 while a recovery is fore¬ 
seen for the second half of the year. The new 
administration is expected to emphasize pro¬ 
grams to improve efficiency in production and 
especially marketing. The 1966 fall sowing of 
grains was carried out successfully, with both 
wheat and rye area recovering from the de¬ 
pressed level of 1965; barley increased further 
in line with the long-term trend. 

Although agricultural production has 
almost doubled since 1950, domestic output 
still accounts for only about 70 percent of 
domestic requirements. Imports from non- 
EEC member countries, including the United 
States, make up about two-thirds of the dif¬ 
ference. The share accounted for by EEC 
members has been increasing. 

West Germany imported some 4.4 million 
tons of grain during January-August 1966, 
somewhat more than one-third of which was 
from the United States. Imports are expected 
to run at a lower rate during 1967 due to larger 
domestic production of feed grains and feeds. 
It is expected however, that the United States 
will retain a sizable share of total grain 
imports, particularly of wheat and corn. 


Oilseeds, oilseed products, and grains 
accounted for almost half of total U.S. agri¬ 
cultural exports to West Germany in 1965. 
Import requirements for oilseeds and oilseed 
products, as well as cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peas, and beans, are expected to continue at 
about the same levels as in 1965. 

A forecasted shortage of pork will prob¬ 
ably not be covered by imports because of 
limited supplies in exporting countries. Retail 
prices for beef are expected to remain at a 
high level although domestic cattle prices are 
expected to remain low, mainly because of the 
domestic marketing system. In turn, the EEC 
market regulation will keep import levies high 
and thus continue to reduce imports of cattle 
and beef sharply. West Germany will continue 
to be dependent upon the United States for 
variety meats. The United States is the only 
source of supply with good quality and a 
relatively low price. Internal and EEC policies 
have not significantly altered trade in livestock 
products between the United States and West 
Germany. (David W. Riggs) 

GREECE 

Economic situation ; In 1966, Greece ex¬ 
perienced rapid economic growth for the 
fourth consecutive year. Real growth in GNP 
approximated 7.5 percent in 1966, about the 
same as in 1965, There was a further rise in 
employment and in the standard of living. 
Invisible earnings are believed to have risen 
by about 15 percent in 1966 to $480 million, 
resulting from satisfactory invisible revenues. 
The current accounts deficit probably reached 
$300 million, somewhat greater than that in 
1965. While official reserves at theendof 1966 
amounted to about $250 million, total national 
foreign debts were estimatedat$l,241 million. 

Industrial output probably rose about 14 
percent in 1966 and output in the services 
sector by about 7 percent. Although gross fixed 
investment is believed to have risen by about 
one-sixth in 1966, the rise occurred chiefly in 
housing and transportation, with relatively little 
increase in the industrial sector. During 1966, 
there was a moderate rise in prices, mainly 
of food. 
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Agricultural production ; Agricultural 
production in 1966 was barely 1 percent more 
than in 1965. Although weather conditions in 
Greece were generally favorable in the early 
part of 1966, dry, warm weather followed, 
limiting supplies of water for irrigation by 
mid-year 1966. In July, hail also damaged 
some crops in parts of Macedonia. 

Total production of grain in Greece in¬ 
creased over the harvest in 1965 because of a 
large feed grain crop. Although the 1966 wheat 
acreage was reduced by 106,000 hectares or 
by about one-tenth, wheat output, at nearly 2 
million tons, was only slightly below the 1965 
level. Production of rye in 1966 was one-fifth 
below that in 1965, also due chiefly to a 
reduction in acreage. Rice acreage in 1966 
was reduced by almost one-fourth, but rice 
output decreased by less than one-fifth. Greece 
harvested a record barley crop of 632,000 
tons, and in spite of a 3 percent reduction in 
acreage—harvested about 15 percent more 
corn than in 1965, 

Production of most nongrain crops in 
Greece increased in 1966 over the level 
realized in 1965. Production of edible pulses 
in 1966 also was higher than in 1965, Cotton 
production in 1966 was about 15 percent higher 
than in 1965, although the area planted was 
smaller. An increase in the acreage of irri¬ 
gated cotton contributed to higher yields. The 
outturn of tobacco in 1966 is estimated to 
have been about 6 percent below 1965, pri¬ 
marily because of reduced acreage but partly 
because of damage from blue mold in western 
Greece. Production of potatoes andsugarbeets 
increased 3 percent and 7 percent, respectively. 
Good crops of vegetables and feed pulses were 
harvested. 

Fruit production in Greece in 1966 was 
not greatly different from the total crop in 
1965. Although the deciduous fruit producing 
area of Western Macedonia was hit by frost 
in March, output was not reduced substantially 
(except for apples) because of new trees coming 
into production. The 1966 apple crop decreased 
5 percent from 1965. The harvest of pears, in 
contrast, increased almost one-fourth and that 
of peaches about 2 percent. Apricot production. 


at 27,000 tons, was a record crop, substantially 
larger than the 1961-65 average of 18,000 tons. 
While the production of currants increased 
about one-tenth in 1966, the production of 
sultanas decreased about 5'percent. Production 
of oranges and tangerines increased about 
one-third, while the lemon crop was down 
somewhat from the record 1965 crop. 

The output of olive oil in 1966 was 5 
percent less than in 1965, and the output of 
table olives was over one-third higher than the 
amount harvested in 1965, although 1966 was 
the biennial low of the olive production cycle. 
Important factors were favorable weather, 
better cultivation methods, and aerial spraying 
against the dacus fly. 

In general, livestock and poultry made 
some gains in Greece during 1966. There was 
some increase in cattle and hog numbers. Poul¬ 
try numbers increased sharply and totaled 
about 22 million in 1966. Numbers of sheep, 
goats, and draft animals continued to decrease. 
Red meat production in 1966 was about the same 
as in 1965. The output of pork increased 5 
percent; poultry meat, 9 percent; and meat 
from rabbits and game, 6 percent. Production 
of lamb and mutton as well as goat meat 
likely followed the decreasing trend evident in 
recent years. 

The increase in milk production in 1966 
was relatively small. Since milk-producing 
animals decreased in number, the increase 
resulted from a further increase in milk 
yields. Almost three-fourths of all milk pro¬ 
duced is used for cheese and fluid milk, while 
about one-tenth is utilized for butter, and the 
remainder for feed. Egg production increased 
3 percent in 1966, to about 85,000 tons. 

Agricultural policy : The agricultural 
objectives of Greece's second Five-Year Plan 
(1966-70) are to increase productivity and to 
make agriculture more competitive. The Plan 
calls for: (1) improvements in crop yields and 
in the quality of farm produce and livestock; 
(2) increased farm sizes; (3) strengthened 
agricultural research and extension services; 
(4) improved marketing and distribution 
facilities for agricultural products both at 
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home and abroad; (5) increased mechanization 
of agriculture; and (6) better use of the 
agricultural labor force by increasing its 
mobility. 

The Greek Government has temporarily 
suspended import duties on certain types of 
livestock, meats, and feed for livestock and 
poultry due to a shortage of meat. Import 
licenses are required for certain agricultural 
products. Since becoming an associate member 
of the EEC in 1962, Greece has taken action 
to liberalize certain import restrictions. Pre¬ 
payment requirements for imports have been 
reduced. Greece has bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments with a number of countries, including 
East European countries. 

Direct payments for exports of certain 
fresh and dried fruits and vegetables are prac¬ 
ticed in Greece. Price supports in the domestic 
market cover wheat, rice, barley, hybrid seed 
corn, currants, sultanas, sugarbeets, olive oil, 
and, for the first time this year, table olives. In 
addition, direct subsidies are paid to growers 
of cotton, alfalfa seed, and livestock and dairy 
products. Total subsidies paid on fertilizer 
averaged $10 million in 1965 and 1966. Re¬ 
strictions on the acreage of tobacco and cur¬ 
rants based on export demand are also a feature 
of Greek farm policy. 

The Government consolidated an 
estimated 63,000 hectares of small parcels 
of land in 1966, compared with 38,000 hectares 
in 1965. The area currently under irrigation 
amounts to an estimated 560,000 hectares— 
almost one-seventh of the total arable land. 
Areas to be irrigated by facilities now under 
construction amount to 160,000 hectares. 

Credit facilities, both through the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank and private sector, have in¬ 
creased. As of June 1966, the aggregate credit 
provided to farmers reached $560 million. 
The Greek Government also allocates funds 
for agricultural research, education, and ex¬ 
tension projects. 

Until 1966, the sale of wheat for export 
was handled by the State. Under the new sys¬ 
tem, anyone may export soft wheat purchased 


in the open market. Because of lower prices 
obtained from exports, the Greek Government 
decided to subsidize private wheat exporters 
with a subsidy starting at 3.3 cents per kilo¬ 
gram and declining to 2.5 cents. No more than 
50,000 tons have been exported under this 
system. Since a wheat surplus seems to have 
become a perennial problem in Greece, efforts 
will have to be made to develop markets for 
wheat exports. 

Foreign trade: Imports in 1966 are 
believed to have increased by almost 
one-seventh over the level in 1965, with the 
increase being mainly in consumer goods as 
the rate of growth in capital goods imports 
slowed significantly. Exports probably rose 
one-fifth over 1965, but about half of this in¬ 
crease was due to the sale of surplus wheat. 
In the first 6 months of 1966, Greek imports 
totaled $573 million, an increase of 6 percent 
from 1965; while exports amounted to $196 
million, an increase of 24 percent. The trade 
deficit of almost $380 million during the first 
6 months of 1966 was somewhat less than in 
the corresponding period in 1965. 

Tobacco is by far the most important 
agricultural export, constituting about half of 
the total value of agricultural exports and 
earning about two-fifths of Greece's foreign 
exchange. Other important agricultural exports 
are cotton, sultanas, citrus fruit, olive oil, 
and table olives. 

Greek exports to the EEC have risen 
sharply in recent years. Most of these exports 
were agricultural commodities. As compared 
with $81.4 million over the 12 months from 
July 1962 to June 1963, exports to the EEC 
rose to $121.6 million in 1965/66. Exports to the 
EEC accounted for almost one-third of total 
agricultural exports by Greece in 1965/66. In 
April 1966, the EEC countries granted further 
tariff reduction to Greece on certain agricul¬ 
tural imports. In relation to 1957 rates, current 
duties are 35 percent for liberalized items and 
40 percent for items still subject to import 
restrictions. These duties are scheduled to be 
eliminated completely by December 31, 1969. 
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Agricultural exports to the United 
States—mainly tobacco, dried figs, table olives 
and olive oil—accounted for 10 percent (about 
$25 million) of Greece's total agricultural 
exports in 1965, U.S. agricultural exports to 
Greece--mainly feed grains—amounted to 
$38.2 million in the same year. Grain ship¬ 
ments to Greece under Title IV of P.L. 480 
were terminated in mid-1965. However, the 
Title IV shipments were resumed in January 
1966 for feed grain and soybean oil. 

Outlook: The unfavorable economic con¬ 
ditions evident at the end of 1965 have been 
succeeded by a more favorable climate in 
the economy generally. All signs seem to point 
to a satisfactory growth in national income 
during 1967. 

The booking of 740,000 tons of wheat 
exports (including nearly 600,000 tons shipped) 
has greatly eased the wheat surplus situation. 
However, Government subsidies to both 
growers and exporters are burdensome to the 
national economy. In view of the relatively 
tight international wheat situation, the Greek 
Government is not likely to take further meas¬ 
ures to reduce the 1967 wheat crop. 
But efforts will have to be made to develop 
markets for wheat exports. The increased 
output of barley will reduce Greece's import 
requirements for feed grains in 1967. 

Imports of soybean oil are expected to 
continue, although the 1966 olive oil crop was 
relatively large. Sugar imports will likely 
total 30,000 to 40,000 tons in 1967. 

Although development of the livestock 
industry is being given high priority, the 
large imports of live animals and meat are of 
concern to the Government. Imports of live 
animals for slaughter during January-June 
1966 were considerably greater than in the 
comparable period of 1965. 

The production of burley tobacco in 
Greece has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. Nearly all of this tobacco finds a market 
in West Germany and competes with U.S. 
burley sales to that country. Exports of other 


crops, notably sultanas and canned peaches, 
continue to increase with some impact on U.S. 
exports of like commodities. (Sheldon Tsu) 

IRELAND 

Economic situation; The economy of 
Ireland was unsettled during 1966. The cost- 
price push evident throughout the economy fed 
inflation, causing continuing difficulty with the 
balance of payments and leading the Govern¬ 
ment to impose deflationary measures. In 
1966, Ireland borrowed heavily in international 
money markets for the first time in almost 
20 years in order to finance Government 
programs. Real GNP growth during 1966 was 
about 2 percent, and for 1965 2.5 percent. 

Difficulty in finding export markets for 
live cattle and beef, whose production has been 
stimulated by Government subsidies, caused 
further economic problems. The shipping 
strike in the United Kingdom, followed by a 
bank strike in Ireland, and then the EEC's 
high levies on cattle and beef imports from 
nonmember countries, added to the difficulty. 
In spite of unrest among farmers, the Govern¬ 
ment can scarcely afford a greater expenditure 
for aid to agriculture than is already being 
given. 

Agricultural production : Spring in 1966 
was the wettest for many years. The wet, cold 
weather during early 1966 not only delayed 
pasture growth but also reduced the area sown 
to crops. The only important crop for which 
there was no acreage reduction was barley. 
Primarily because of bad weather during 
seeding, the 1966 wheat acreage was the 
smallest since the early 1930s and down 30 
percent from 1965. The areas planted to 
sugar beets and potatoes were off about 18 and 
4 percent, respectively. Reductions in area 
were partially offset by higher yields obtained 
under nearly ideal weather during August and 
September. 

The inclement weather early in 1966 also 
adversely affected livestock production and 
marketing. In 1965, the wet summer reduced 
the quality of hay and silage and this led to a 
shortage of forage early in 1966. The retarding 
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effect of the late spring in 1966 on the growth 
of pasture compounded an already tight feed 
situation for many farmers. Despite an in¬ 
crease in the feeding of grain, many farmers, 
especially those in western Ireland, suffered 
heavy losses of cattle and sheep due to mal¬ 
nutrition and disease. 

The wet spring also prevented many 
farmers from fertilizing pastures, which re¬ 
tarded pasture growth early in the season. 
Milk production during the first half of 1966 
was only slightly higher than during the cor¬ 
responding period in 1965 in spite of a need 
to fill a larger butter quota in the United 
Kingdom. 

The number of cattle in June 1966 was 
a record 5.6 million. The 5 percent increase 
in the number of cattle during 1965/66 (and 
the 13 percent increase between June 1964 
and June 1966) was largely the result of the 
Government's subsidy program, which pro¬ 
vides $42 for each calved heifer added to a 
farmer's herd. 

Agricultural policy : Annual expenditures 
by the Government for agricultural support 
reached nearly $151 million for the year April 
1965 to March 1966, including the costofsome 
services not exclusively for the benefit of 
farmers. This expenditure on agriculture is 
equal to more than $50 per capita and con¬ 
trasts with $12 so spent by the United Kingdom 
and $10 by West Germany. Expenditures on 
agricultural support in Ireland have doubled 
over the past 5 years. Farmers now have 
guaranteed prices for milk, wheat, barley, 
sugarbeets, and hogs. These products make 
up nearly half of the total value of agricul¬ 
tural output. Irish prices for cattle and sheep 
also are linked to guaranteed prices for these 
classes of livestock in the United Kingdom 
under the Anglo-Irish Free Trade Area Agree¬ 
ment. These commodities represent one-third 
of agricultural output. The overwhelming de¬ 
pendence of Irish agriculture on foreign mar¬ 
kets means that domestic programs must be 
linked to conditions in export markets. 

The Second Program for Economic Ex¬ 
pansion (1964-70) calls for a 3.8 percent per 
year expansion of gross agricultural product 


and the improvement of farm incomes. The 
increase of 2.9 percent per year in GAP called 
for during the decade 1960-70—under the first 
Program for Economic Expansion—was not 
realized during the first 3 years. Neverthe¬ 
less, the higher rate called for between 1964 
and 1970 is considered well within the capacity 
of Irish agriculture. The planned increases in 
output are being encouraged by Government 
programs that include: better access to for¬ 
eign markets; reduction of farm production 
expenses; ensuring of adequate credit; provi¬ 
sion of educational, research, and extension 
facilities; price supports on selected products; 
and encouragement of greater efficiency in 
production, marketing, and cooperative organi¬ 
zations. 

The Second Program projects an increase 
of 60 percent in farmers’ per capita real in¬ 
come between 1960 and 1970 compared with 
an increase of 40 percent for the economy as 
a whole. Substantial increases in the produc¬ 
tion of livestock products, a doubling of barley 
output, and significant increases in horticul¬ 
tural products and sugarbeets also are planned. 
More than 70 percent of the projected increase 
between 1964 and 1970 in agricultural output 
is to come from animal husbandry—mainly 
meat, dairy products, and wool. These products 
accounted for nearly 50 percent of total ex¬ 
ports during the 1961-65 period and for about 
80 percent of total agricultural exports. 

Foreign trade: Ireland’s trade gap 
broadened during 1965 with merchandise im¬ 
ports exceeding exports by $430 million com¬ 
pared with a gap of $364 million in 1964. 
Ireland’s exports expanded slightly from $607 
million in 1964 to $610.5 million in 1965. 
Exports of agricultural products amounted to 
$356 million in 1965, down from the record 
$370 million in 1964, and accounted for about 
three-fifths of total exports. 

Ireland’s imports totaled over $1,041 
million in 1965, a record level. Imports of 
agricultural commodities increased to $212 
million. Principal agricultural imports con¬ 
tinued to be live animals, wheat and feed 
grains, fruit and vegetables, tropical products, 
animal feeds, tobacco, and natural fibers. 
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Approximately 19 percent of Ireland’s 
agricultural imports in 1965 were of U.S. 
origin. Agricultural imports from the United 
States totaled $40 million in 1965, slightly 
more than in 1964 and substantially greater 
than the average of the past decade. Tobacco, 
feed grains, oilcake and meal, and fruit were 
the most important imports from the United 
States. 

The Irish Government has complete con¬ 
trol over Ireland's foreign trade in grains and 
compounded feedstuffs. Imports and exports 
are controlled through a licensing system 
administered by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries. Import licenses for grain 
are issued by the Department on recommen¬ 
dations from the Irish Grain Board. Exports 
of grain and manufactured mixed feeds are 
small and are primarily in border trade with 
Northern Ireland. The decline in hog produc¬ 
tion coupled with the bumper barley crop is 
expected to reduce the overall demand for 
imported feed grain, although demand may be 
somewhat bolstered by an increased demand 
for imported grains for poultry. 

Irish cattle exports during 1966 were 
about the same as in 1965, Weak demand in 
the United Kingdom for feeder cattle reduced 
these exports below 1965's low level. This 
decline was offset somewhat by an increase 
in finished cattle exports. Fat cattle exports 
were aided by a Government export subsidy 
from August through November 1966, 

Markets for cattle were a serious prob¬ 
lem during 1966. Ireland had many more to 
sell than during the 2 previous years but export 
demand was weak. Factors involved in this 
problem were the wet spring which slowed 
weight gain and delayed marketing, a seamen's 
strike in the United Kingdom, and the economic 
restrictions imposed on the U.K. economy. 
However, the factor that probably weakened 
prices the most was the closing of the EEC 
market to Irish cattle and beef. EEC import 
levies imposed on cattle and beef from non- 
EEC countries stopped nearly all Irish exports 
to the EEC toward the end of 1966. 


Outlook ; Economic and political changes 
in Ireland's traditional markets are causing 
major problems for Irish agriculture. These 
events are compounding the problems of in¬ 
creasing agricultural production in Ireland 
and finding market outlets at remunerative 
prices for export commodities. There is some 
danger that the momentum built up over the 
past few years may be lost if additional mar¬ 
kets are not soon found for cattle and beef. 
Half of all produce sold off Irish farms is 
exported and agricultural exports make up 
three-fifths of total domestic commodity ex¬ 
ports. Outlet for the increasing agricultural 
production must, in general, be found in export 
markets, as domestic per capita consumption 
is already very high and the population is 
expanding slowly. Inflation is expected to be a 
continuing problem, and the fight against it 
will influence Government programs. (David W, 
Riggs) 

ITALY 

Economic situation ; The improvements 
in the Italian economy noted in 1965 continued 
and intensified in 1966. While there are still 
weaknesses in some sectors of the economy, 
the Italian economy has recovered from the 
recession which prevailed in 1964 and early 
1965. The rate of growth in GNP for 1966 has 
been estimated at 5.3 percent (in real terms), 
compared with 3.4 percent in 1965 and 2.7 
percent in 1964. Industrial investment in 1966 
has been estimated to have risen 6 percent, 
compared with a decline of almost 20 percent 
in 1965. Industrial production in 1966 increased 
approximately 10 percent. Construction, while 
still operating at relatively low capacity, 
began to show improvement. 

In 1965, Italy had a highly favorable 
balance of payments of $1,670 million, and 
for the first 9 months of 1966, a surplus of 
$822 million was realized. At the end of 1966, 
Italy's reserves of gold and hard currency 
were estimated at over $6 billion. 

The recent decline in the employed labor 
force has halted because of increased economic 
activity, but some labor problems remain. The 
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stalemate in collective bargaining persisted 
throughout most of 1966. Unemployment in 
October 1966 was 3.5 percent of the labor 
force, slightly higher than in October 1965. 
Meanwhile, wages in agriculture were up 4 
percent, industry 2 percent, and transportation 
2 percent. 

The general cost-of-living index rose 
1.4 percent between September 1965 and Sep¬ 
tember 1966. Wholesale prices rose 2.0 per¬ 
cent and retail prices 2.5 percent. 

Agricultural production : Agricultural 
production increased 1 to 2 percent in 1966. 
Weather during the first half of 1966 was gen¬ 
erally favorable for agriculture. However, dry 
weather was experienced during the second 
half of the growing season. Total production 
of bread grains in 1966 was estimated at about 
10 million tons, and feed grains at about 4.5 
million tons. The wheat harvest in 1966 was 
4 percent smaller than the near-record crop 
in 1965, while the wheat acreage remained 
unchanged. Rye output approximated the level 
in 1965. A better than average rice crop of 
700,000 tons was harvested in 1966, almost 
one and one-half times the size of the 1965 
crop. The increase in the rice harvest resulted 
from both an expansion in acreage and higher 
yields than in 1965. While cornoutput increased 
6 percent, barley and oats decreased about 
one-tenth. 

Production of a number of crops declined 
in 1966. Olive oil production in 1966 is fore¬ 
cast to be down about one-fifth from that in 

1965, Output of grapes for wine in 1966 was 
about one-tenth less than in 1965 but quality 
was good. Production of oilseeds and some 
pulses also declined. However, a gain of one- 
fifth in sugarbeet production was reported for 

1966, primarily as a result of a 10 percent 
increase in acreage and adequate rainfall. 
Production of tobacco and vegetables also 
increased in 1966. 

Production of deciduous fruits and citrus 
was reported to be fairly good in 1966 despite 
some damage during harvesting. The increases 
in output of apples and pears in 1966 were 


believed to have been 12 percent and 20 per¬ 
cent, respectively. Bumper crops were re¬ 
corded in 1966 for peaches, plums, apricots, 
and cherries. The increase in output of citrus 
fruit was 3 percent. 

Cattle numbers in Italy increased slightly 
to 9.3 million in 1966, compared with 9.2 million 
in 1965. Beef and veal production is believed to 
have increased by 6 percent to 600,000 tons 
in 1966, The number of hogs increased from 
5.2 million in 1965 to 5.5 million in 1966. 
Output of pork in 1966 is estimated at 525,000 
tons, an increase of 10 percent. There was 
little change in sheep and goat numbers in 
1966 while a slight decrease was reported in 
the number of horses and other draft animals. 
In late 1965 and early 1966, an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the Po Valley led 
to compulsory vaccination of half of Italy's 
cattle which checked the spread of this disease. 

Milk production in 1966 is estimated at 
9.8 million tons compared to 9.5 million tons 
in 1965. 

Poultry numbers in Italy continued to 
increase in 1966, reaching almost 500 million 
of which 380 million were broilers. Production 
of eggs in 1966 is estimated at about 460,000 
tons, with almost three-fifths of the total 
produced by commercial flocks, Turkey raising 
also expanded rapidly with over 1.5 million 
turkeys being raised in commercial enter¬ 
prises. 

In early November 1966, flooding caused 
serious damage in the Central and Northeastern 
regions of Italy, two of the most productive 
agricultural areas. It has been estimated that 
about 240,000 hectares of arable land were 
flooded and remained completely under water 
for at least a week, of which 10,000 hectares 
in the Po Delta were under sea water. Losses 
included some 20,000 head of livestock, 16,000 
pieces of farm machinery, and 330,000 tons 
of forage, grains, and seeds in storage of which 
some were considered to be salvable. 

Agricultural policy : The broad objec¬ 
tives of Italian agricultural policy have 
remained unchanged since initiation of the first 
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Five Year Agricultural Plan in 1961. The 
Italian Government uses various programs 
such as the Five Year Plan (Green Plan), and 
the Southern Development Fund in trying to 
reach its agricultural goals. The "Enti di 
Riforma," the land reform agencies, were 
replaced in 1965 by the "Enti di Sviluppo," 
the agricultural development agencies. The 
new agencies are charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of supervising and assisting the imple¬ 
mentation of economic development including 
agricultural improvement programs on a 
regional basis. A 1964 law designed to abolish 
share tenancy is functioning although wide¬ 
spread criticism may lead to rather flexible 
interpretation. Under separate laws, Italian 
farmers enjoy certain types of tax exemption 
and a reduction in their contributions to social 
security. Other social benefits provided by the 
Government have been broadened to include 
insurance against sickness, accidents, and 
disability, as well as old age benefits; and, 
in late 1966, the payment of family allowances. 

Since the EEC commodity regulations 
became effective changes have been made in 
price fixing, compulsory delivery quotas, price 
guarantees, production subsidies, and import 
restrictions. Wheat, olive oil, seed oils, feed 
grains, rice, dairy products, sugar, meat, and 
eggs are now under the respective EEC regu¬ 
lations, Tobacco marketing continues to be 
subject to Government monopoly, but this will 
probably be changed under proposed EEC regu¬ 
lations. Imports of wheat, flour, sugar, milk, 
butter, beef cattle, beef and veal, pork, certain 
types of fruit, and wine are subject to govern¬ 
mental approval when imported from a number 
of countries. Prices are fixed and production 
costs subsidized for sugarbeets. 

Other forms of subsidy are: (1) tax 
exemption for fuel for farming purposes, 
(2) contribution towards the purchase of se¬ 
lected seeds, (3) a subsidy of 35 percent of 
the cost of fertilizer to farmers in mountain 
areas, (4) a subsidy of 45 percent for the con¬ 
struction of greenhouses, and (5) a reduction 
in rail and shipping charges for rice exports 
to non-EEC countries and for citrus and horti¬ 
cultural exports from the South to other EEC 
countries. 


During 1950-65, the Southern Develop¬ 
ment Fund spent over $3.2 billion to implement 
its regional programs. In 1965, the Fund was 
extended for another 15 years, and a budget 
of $2,6 billion was proposed. The first Five 
Year Plan was designed chiefly to deal with 
irrigation projects and reforestation, and to 
provide subsidies and loans to encourage pri¬ 
vate enterprises. Farmers in mountainous 
areas received funds for the improvement of 
agriculture, particularly for expansion of live¬ 
stock raising under the Second Five Year Plan. 

Foreign trade : During the first 10 months 
of 1966, Italy’s imports increased 18 percent 
to $7,1 billion. The substantial increase was 
due primarily to the replenishing of stocks of 
raw materials and larger purchases of agri¬ 
cultural products. During the same period, 
Italy's exports increased 12.8 percent, reach¬ 
ing $6.7 billion. Exports consist mainly of 
manufactured goods while imports are largely 
agricultural products and industrial raw mate¬ 
rials. Imports of agricultural products were 
largely responsible for the trade deficit in 
this period. With rising incomes and a strong 
demand for livestock products, imports of 
meat and livestock in the 8-month period 
ending in August 1966 totaled nearly $400mil¬ 
lion. If the value of feed grain imports ($200 
million) were added, the total would represent 
one-half of the total value of agricultural 
imports in this period. 

The Common Market accounted for more 
than one-third of total Italian foreign trade 
in the first three-quarters of 1966 and is 
gradually increasing its share. Exports to the 
other EEC countries in the first 9 months of 
1966 rose by 15 percent compared to an over¬ 
all gain in exports of 12 percent. Imports from 
the other EEC countries also rose more than 
the average. In the first three-quarters of 
1966, Italy’s trade surplus was $413 million 
with the other EEC countries and $180 million 
with EFTA countries. Trade with the Soviet 
Union and East European countries represented 
about 5 percent of Italy's total foreign trade. 
The United States continued to be Italy's 
second largest trading partner after Germany. 
During the first 9 months of 1966, the United 
States took 9 percent of Italy's total exports 
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and supplied 13 percent of Italy’s imports. In 
the previous 3 years, U.S. agricultural exports 
to Italy averaged $260 million annually while 
U.S. farm imports averaged about $60 million. 
Major U.S, agricultural exports were feed 
grains, followed by cotton, oilseeds, animal 
fats, wheat and flour, dairy products,oilcakes 
and meals, tobacco, and hides and skins. 

Outlook : Backed by rising production, 
exports, and monetary reserves, the outlook 
for Italy's economy in 1967 is very favorable. 
The economic growth of 1966 is now con¬ 
sidered as the start of the expansion phase of 
a new cycle. However, the growth rate of 
Italy's farm economy still lags behind that of 
the industrial sector. But with the steady rise 
in personal income, domestic demand for farm 
commodities continues to increase, especially 
for livestock products. This has resulted in 
larger agricultural imports which has added 
to Italy’s unfavorable foreign trade balance. 
This is particularly true in the imports of 
livestock and feed grains. 

Implementation of the Common Agricul¬ 
tural Policy in the EEC is posing difficult 
problems for Italian agriculture which is 
inefficient relative to agriculture in the other 
EEC countries. Italy has to exploit natural 
advantages in negotiating the Common Agri¬ 
cultural Policy on commodities which are 
important export items, mainly rice, fruits, 
and vegetables. For other commodities, such 
as meat, milk, and grains, Italy can expect to 
have a substantial trade deficit because of 
competition from other EEC members. 

Italian agricultural investment policies 
still favor the underdeveloped areas in the 
South, although livestock and feed grains are 
predominantly in the North. Farm wage in¬ 
creases and prosperity in urban industry have 
sharply increased labor costs and agrarian 
reform laws have reduced managerial flexi¬ 
bility. At the same time, the exodus from 
rural areas has restricted the productive 
capacity of agriculture and reduced the politi¬ 
cal power of farmers. 

In 1966/67, Italy's pattern of agricultural 
imports will continue to reflect recent trends. 
Wheat imports are expected to be around 1 


million tons, including about 200,000 tons of 
durum. Other imports during 1966/67 are 
estimated as follows: corn, 4.5 to 5 million 
tons; oilseeds, 700,000 tons; beef and veal, 
250,000 tons; pork, 40,000tons; cotton, 245,000 
tons; and tobacco, 13,000 tons. 

The November floods will have some 
interim adverse effect on Italian agricultural 
production, but little noticeable adverse effect 
on the economy as a whole. Farmland in the 
Po Delta area which was covered by salt water 
from the Adriatic may be unsuitable for crops 
for several years. Probably the most serious 
effect on crop production in 1967 will be the 
reduction in wheat output. Estimates indicate 
that only about three-quarters of Italy's usual 
wheat acreage was planted due not as much to 
the floods as to the persistent rains throughout 
October and November 1966, Yields may also 
be reduced primarily due to poor germination 
in those fields planted during the rainy weather. 
Some sources estimate that the 1967 wheat 
crop may be reduced by 1.5 million to 2 mil¬ 
lion tons. The increase in imports of live¬ 
stock and meat, foodstuffs, feed grains, and 
so forth to replace flood losses are expected 
to be considerable, but can be absorbed with¬ 
out undue difficulty because of Italy's strong 
balance-of-payments position. (Sheldon Tsu) 

NETHERLANDS 

Economic situation : GNP increased 5.5 
percent in 1966. The economy in 1966 was 
affected by increasing inflation, capital short¬ 
ages, and a deterioration in the external trade 
balance. However, restrictive economic mea¬ 
sures were taken during the year and a slow¬ 
down in economic activity and some unem¬ 
ployment occurred during the last quarter of 
1966. Rising wages and prices contributed to 
an estimated 4.5 percent cost-of-living in¬ 
crease during 1966. The rise was also attrib¬ 
uted to higher rent and indirect taxes. Fiscal 
and monetary restrictive measures were pro¬ 
posed in 1966, particularly certain wage-price 
controls. The Government postponed certain 
hiring and spending programs as a further 
restrictive measure. The balance-of-payments 
deficit, which was $197 million in 1965, may 
have increased to about $220 million in 1966. 
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Heavy import demand and the embargo on 
livestock and meat exports in the first half of 
1966 due to foot-and-mouth disease contrib¬ 
uted to the increase in the deficit. However, 
increasing farm exports late in 1966 tended 
to reduce the size of the deficit. 

Agricultural production : The index of 
gross agricultural production rose 6 points to 
130 in 1965 (1957-59=100), with significant in¬ 
creases in animal and horticultural production. 
Agricultural production in 1966 is believed to 
have been somewhat larger than in 1965. The 
contribution of agriculture to gross domestic 
product in 1965 was 8 percent and has been 
declining. A declining farm labor force, inten¬ 
sive land use, and price policy designed to 
encourage production of important export 
products (mainly dairy) have been the factors 
chiefly responsible for increased agricultural 
productivity. Also, the number of small farms 
is continuing to decline. 

Cool, rainy weather both in the fall of 

1965 and in the spring of 1966 caused planting 
problems. Total grain area is estimated to 
have decreased by 5 percent during 1966. 
Acreages of mixed grains and rye declined by 
about one-fourth in 1966 and wheat by 6 per¬ 
cent. Also, acreages of oats, pulses, and feed 
beets declined moderately. On the other hand, 
the area sown to barley increased about one- 
fifth in 1966. This was due primarily to sub¬ 
stitute plantings in response to bad weather, 
low producer prices for rye, and increased 
use of barley in mixed feeds. The narrowing 
in prices between barley and grain sorghums 
under the EEC threshold price system also 
contributed to the increase in barley acreage. 

Spring grain sowings were delayed due to 
heavy rains and flooding. Holland experienced 
little winterkill for most field crops. The 
quality of certain grains, particularly winter 
barley and rye, was adversely affected by 
excess moisture. 

Production of crops increased about 7 
percent in 1966, with strong contributions from 
horticultural output. Total grain production in 

1966 was about 1.6 million tons, 8 percent 
below the previous year. Wheat production is 


estimated at 597,000 tons, compared with 
691,000 tons for 1965. Barley output in 1966 
increased 12 percent above 1965 to 416,000 
tons. 

In 1966, estimated production of 400,000 
tons of apples and 90,000 tons of pears in 1966 
was about 12 percent larger than in 1965. 
Apple prices have weakened somewhat as com¬ 
petition in the export market has been keen. 
A total of 3.6 million tons of sugarbeets were 
harvested in 1966—slightly more than in 1965. 

Total cattle numbers increased slightly 
to about 3.5 million in 1966, but the number 
of cattle on feed increased one-fifth. Much of 
the increase in certain kinds of animals was 
due to lower commercial slaughter rates, as 
most West European countries banned imports 
of live animals from the Netherlands for around 
4 months because of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Slaughter of bacon hogs fell by 95 percent 
during the period that the U.K, market was 
closed to the Netherlands. However, despite 
an estimated 230,000 head of hogs destroyed 
because of the disease, a record 3.9 million 
animals were counted in May, Sheep slaughter 
declined almost 60 percent in 1966 as slaugh¬ 
terers responded to export restrictions. An 
oversupply of lamb and mutton, consumption 
of which is generally low, was aggravated by 
a consumer shift to beef and veal. 

Production of beef and veal decreased 
slightly to 259,000 tons in 1966, due to the im¬ 
pact of foot-and-mouth disease. Pork produc¬ 
tion in 1966 was estimated at about 535,000 
tons, slightly above that in 1965. Stocks 
of pork, mainly bellies, were about 6,800 
tons at the end of 1966—much above normal. 
During the summer, extra export subsidies 
were granted for many pork items, with EEC 
agreement, to relieve the surplus. 

Production of poultry meat, (about 80 
percent of which is broilers) continued to 
increase, despite low prices. Holland, the 
world’s largest poultry exporter in 1965, 
hopes for increased exports to Germany during 
1967; after July 1, 1967, import levies on 
poultry will drop to zero under the EEC regu¬ 
lations. Germany is Holland's major export 
market for dressed poultry. 
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Milk production increased slightly in 1966 
to around 7.3 million tons. Cheese represents 
one-third of total dairy production. Cheese 
production in 1966 was about 6 percent above 
1965. The increase in cheese production was 
absorbed by exports; Dutch cheese exports 
were about 30 percent over 1965. Production 
gains were especially significant for Edam 
cheese. During the first 8 months of 1966, 
cheese exports to other EEC countries in¬ 
creased one-fourth compared with the same 
period in 1965, and exports to nonmember coun¬ 
tries increased 35 percent. Butter output de¬ 
clined slightly to 98,000 tons as manufacturers 
shifted to more profitable cheese production. 
Canned milk production, which represents 
about one-sixth of total dairy production de¬ 
creased by 56,000 tons or 5 percent, mainly 
due to declining exports of sweetened condens ed 
whole milk to markets in southeast Asia. 

Agricultural policy : Holland's agricul¬ 
tural policy is aimed at improving farm income 
and maximizing agriculture's contribution to 
the GNP through increasing agricultural ex¬ 
ports. Increased exports, in turn, depend upon 
less restricted trade and maintenance of com¬ 
petitive prices. Structural improvements, land 
development schemes, and special retirement 
funds for small, marginal farmers have been 
employed. Research and educational facilities 
and advisory staffs have been expanded, and a 
Development and Reorganization Fund has been 
established to promote farm efficiency and 
assist farmers to retire at an early age. 

Price and market policy, and the Nether¬ 
lands' trade policy are coordinated with the 
CAP regulations in the Common Market. In 
general, policy is concerned with adjusting 
agricultural production to meet new conditions 
developing in the EEC. 

Foreign trade ; Total exports by the 
Netherlands in 1965 were valued at $6.4 bil¬ 
lion, 27 percent of which were agricultural 
products. Agricultural exports of importance 
include dairy products, meats, eggs, and fruits 
and vegetables. Roughly three-fourths of the 
products exported by the Netherlands were 
shipped to other countries in Western Europe 
with about half going to EEC countries. 


Imports totaled $7.5 billion in 1965—17 
percent were agricultural products. Major 
agricultural imports are feed grains, tropical 
products, natural fibers, fruits and vegetables, 
and oilseeds. 

The United States supplied 28 percent 
($355 million) of the agricultural products 
imported by the Netherlands in 1965 and took 
4 percent ($74 million) of Netherlands' agri¬ 
cultural exports. The United States is generally 
the main supplier of grains (62 percent in 1965) 
and oilseeds, competing mainly with Argentina 
and France for the former. The Netherlands 
was the major EEC market for commercial 
U.S. agricultural exports in 1965, and third 
behind Canada and Japan in world trade. 20 The 
United States supplied about 36 percent of the 
$59 million in wheat imported in 1965 and 
about 87 percent of the $112 million in corn, 

Outlook : A somewhat lower rate of 
growth in GNP is forecast for 1967 than in 
1966 because of certain factors which are 
tending to upset the equilibrium in the economy. 
General industrial expansion will continue, but 
is likely to be inhibited in 1967 due to the 
restraints imposed to curb present disequi¬ 
librium. An improvement in the balance of 
payments is projected for 1967. 

Poultry exports may increase despite 
lower export prices. Stocks are relatively 
high and producers are shifting to poultry 
meat production as consumption continues to 
increase. Beef import demand may increase, 
as domestic demand is rising and high sup¬ 
ports to the dairy producers have tended to 
discourage raising beef-type cattle. Also, 
restrictions on imports of certain U.S, beef 
cuts have been eased recently. Normal exports 
of live animals and meats have again been 
interrupted due to a recent outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Holland. This develop¬ 
ment may have an adverse effect on feedgrain 
imports. Cheese exports are expected to con¬ 
tinue an uptrend, as a larger import demand 
has been noted from the United Kingdom and 


20 This ranking may change when U.S, export data 
are adjusted to account for grain and soybeans stored 
in Canada for re-export. 
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other European countries. Increasing volumes 
of milk deliveries in the Netherlands have 
been used for cheese. Demand for U.S. unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco is likely to gain in strength 
as tobacco consumption increases. (Marshall 
H. Cohen) 

NORWAY 

Economic situation: Following relative 
stability in 1965, the Norwegian economy was 
faced with uncertainties in 1966 which led to 
a smaller real growth rate than in 1965. The 
real growth in GNP for 1966 was estimated at 
5 percent (compared with 6 percent in 1965), 
about the same average annual rate envisioned 
in the long-term program for 1966-69. Infla¬ 
tionary pressures were evident, labor became 
scarce, and the growth of exports was limited 
by anti-inflationary policies of major trading 
partners, including the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, and West Germany. Gold and foreign 
exchange reserves on October 31, 1966 
amounted to $445 million, an increase of 19 per¬ 
cent over a year earlier. Exports of manu¬ 
factured goods contributed strongly to this in¬ 
crease. 

The relative stability of prices and wages 
which was achieved in Norway during recent 
years appears to have been upset in 1966. New 
contracts which provide for a 5.5 percent 
increase in wages over a 2-year period trig¬ 
gered a new wage-price spiral. Since some 
wages are linked to the cost-of-living index, 
renegotiation of these contracts is likely if 
the index rises further. This index is heavily 
weighted by food (41 percent) and food prices 
have been increasing. An expansionary budget 
for 1967 may put pressure on cash reserves. 
The index of retail turnover rose 7 percent 
during the first 5 months of 1966, indicating 
strength in. consumer demand. Metal and 
machinery exports were high since prices for 
these goods in Norway increased more slowly 
than in the purchasing countries. Demand for 
these exports is expected to continue to stim¬ 
ulate Norwegian production. Revenues from 
shipping were at record levels, while purchases 
of ships by Norway declined slightly in 1966. 
The 1966 current account deficit is estimated 


at $130 million, about one-fourth larger than 
in 1965, reflecting primarily a larger com¬ 
modity trade deficit. 

Agricultural production: Agricultural 
output, which rose 4 percent in 1965, is esti¬ 
mated to have decreased slightly in 1966. The 
grain crop, at 504,000 tons, was about 110,000 
tons below 1965. Lack of rain during the 
summer in central Norway was the main 
reason for reduced grain yields. Barley pro¬ 
duction, which accounted for about 80 percent 
of total grains in 1965, declined by 16 percent 
to 405,000 tons. This crop was absorbed almost 
entirely by feed demands. Consumption of 
feed concentrates is at record levels, with the 
greatest increase in sales occurring in regions 
affected by bad weather. For the first 9 months 
of 1966, these sales totaled 703,000 tons and 
were 6 percent more than during this period 
in 1965. The potato crop was smaller, falling 
to about 1 million tons. The crop of apples, 
the most important fruit, fell to approximately 
40,000 tons—about 7 percent below 1965. 
Winterkill was responsible for the reduced 
output. However, the quality of the apples was 
good. Pears were one-fourth below the 1965 
level, while plums increased sharply. Vege¬ 
table production, mainly cauliflower and cab¬ 
bage, rose 2 percent to 139,000 tons. 

Milk production, which accounts for about 
40 percent of total agricultural output, in¬ 
creased slightly to 1.7 million tons, about the 
same level as the 1963-66 average. Improved 
breeding and feeding practices have raised 
productivity per cow, tending to offset the 
effect on milk production of the decline in 
numbers of dual-purpose cows. About half 
of the milk delivered to dairies is used to 
produce cheese and butter. Total cattle num¬ 
bers declined 3 percent to around 1 million 
in 1966, largely due to declining milk cow 
numbers. 

Although specialized beef production has 
been encouraged in recent years, short supplies 
of veal may necessitate some imports. Norway 
remains relatively self-sufficient in beef, pork, 
and mutton, and production patterns have re¬ 
mained steady in recent years. Total meat 
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output was 135,000 tons in 1966, not signifi¬ 
cantly different from the past 2 years. Beef 
and veal output was 56,000 tons and pork 59,000 
tons in 1966. No significant shifts in pro¬ 
duction are expected in the near future, due 
to the extreme fragmentation of the land, a 
stable population, and a continuing agricultural 
policy of maintaining a certain level of self- 
sufficiency for home-produced products. How¬ 
ever, bread grain self-sufficiency has de¬ 
creased since World War II as feed grain 
production has been encouraged. 

Agricultural policy : The two main ob¬ 
jectives of Norwegian agricultural policy are, 

(1) to stimulate production in order to make 
Norway relatively self-sufficient in certain 
products without producing surpluses, and 

(2) to provide the farm population with a 
standard of living comparable to that in other 
sectors. 

Many methods are employed to imple¬ 
ment national policy. They include price sup¬ 
ports, aids to farmers in mountainous areas, 
special fertilizer supports, rebate schemes 
(particularly on purchased feeds), market 
regulations, and import restrictions on prod¬ 
ucts which compete with domestic output. The 
latter apply especially to meat, dairy products, 
eggs, and poultry. Unlike many European 
countries, Norway favors the small farmer 
for strategic as well as social reasons. The 
Norwegian Farmers Union recently proposed 
a bill to limit Norwegian farm operations to 
fixed maximum numbers of animals and poul¬ 
try. Also, the dairy subsidy is weighted to 
favor the small farmer. Rationalization of the 
farm sector has been slow because of the 
generous support measures to small farmers 
as well as the natural limitations imposed by 
the environment. Nevertheless, the income 
gap between large and small farmers con¬ 
tinues to widen, and small farmers in certain 
areas continue to move—albeit slowly—out of 
agriculture. 

Prices for major farm products are 
determined through negotiations between the 
Government and the Farmers Unions and are 
formalized in a biennial Agricultural Agree¬ 
ment. The latter may be renegotiated as the 


cost of living changes. In April 1966, negotia¬ 
tions for the agreement resulted in price in¬ 
creases which are likely to raise farm income 
by 10 percent in 1966/67. The increased 
prices are expected to raise the cost-of-living 
index by 1 to 2 percent. 

Foreign trade : Norway imports half of 
its food needs (on a caloric basis), principally 
cereals, oilseeds, feed, sugar, coffee, fruits 
and vegetables. In 1965, total agricultural 
imports were valued at $246 million, of which 
$45 million (18 percent) were of U.S. origin. 
Record wheat purchases from the United 
States were made in 1966. There may be some 
increase in the variety of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts imported by Norway from the United 
States. During preliminary GATT discussions 
recently, Norwegian officials mentioned the 
possibility of reducing or removing import 
restrictions on selected products, including 
rice, and fresh and processed fruits and 
vegetables. 

Total imports were valued at $2.2 billion 
in 1965, while total exports were $1.4 billion. 
About 9 percent of the latter were shipped to 
the United States. Agricultural exports were 
mainly livestock products, fish, and hides and 
skins. 

Norwegian trade has been increasingly 
directed towards its EFTA partners. In 1966, 
all protective tariffs and quotas on manu¬ 
factured products were abolished, 3 years 
ahead of schedule, EFTA countries now take 
about 45 percent of Norway's exports, and the 
EEC countries 24 percent. The terms of trade 
between Norway and the EEC have been less 
favorable to the former, a result of high 
tariff walls imposed by the EEC. 

Outlook ; The problems afflicting the 
Norwegian economy in 1967 are, in some re¬ 
spects, similar to those in other Scandinavian 
countries. Financing expanded industrial ac¬ 
tivity may be difficult due to tight international 
and domestic money markets, and import 
demands, especially for new ships, may ad¬ 
versely affect the delicate payments position. 
An expansionary budget applied to an economy 
where labor is still tight and certain sectors— 
notably building—are fairly overheated, may 
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neutralize anti-inflationary measures. How¬ 
ever, increased foreign demand for Norwegian 
goods is forecast in the 1967 budget. Both 
prices and average hourly incomes are likely 
to continue to increase, and attempts to mod¬ 
erate wage demand are likely. 

The agricultural sector will continue to 
constitute a declining proportion of gross fixed 
asset formation, and structural changes in 
agriculture are slow, due to environmental 
restraints and maintenance of traditional 
policy. Trade prospects may improve for 
specific commodities as liberalization con¬ 
tinues, particularly for meats, bread grains, 
and fruits and vegetables. Increases in feed 
imports are certain during 1967 as feed sales 
and consumption are rising while grain pro¬ 
duction fell in 1966. Planned imports of feed 
grains are estimated at 245,000 tons for 
1966/67. The relationship between the EFTA 
countries and the EEC is likely to be more 
precisely defined in the next few years. Until 
this time, when Norway f s position is clarified, 
prospective trade patterns are unlikely to be 
radically altered. (Marshall H. Cohen) 

PORTUGAL 

Economic situation : The Portuguese 
economy grew at a somewhat slower rate in 
1966 than the 7 percent (constant prices) 
realized in 1965. 21 The overall rate, however, 
still approximated the annual average rate of 
6.1 percent established in the Interim Plan 
(1965-67). Total industrial production in 1966 
rose about 6.5 percent. 

The Portuguese economy experienced 
inflationary pressures in 1966. The wholesale 
price index for Lisbon was 4 percent higher 
in August 1966 than a year earlier, including 
a 5 percent rise in food prices. Wages in most 
branches of the economy, including agricul¬ 
ture, showed significant increases during the 
first half of 1966. 

Portugal’s financial position in 1966 re¬ 
mained strong. Gold and foreign exchange re¬ 
serves passed $1 billion. Balance of payments 


21 In this report, Portugal excludes the Overseas 
Provinces, 


in 1966 is believed to have approached the 
$81 million surplus in 1965. 

Agricultural production ; Agricultural 
production in 1966 decreased by about 5 per¬ 
cent (constant prices). Portuguese agricul¬ 
ture in 1966 sufferedfrom unfavorable weather 
for the third consecutive year. 

Harvests were poor in 1966 for most 
cereals, pulses, grapes, olives, and potatoes. 
The wheat crop in 1966, at 306,000 tons, was 
less than half as large as the good crop of 
1965. Production of rye, barley, and oats was 
over one-fifth below 1965. 

The decrease in cereal output was pri¬ 
marily attributable to adverse weather which 
caused a reduction in acreage and lower yields 
than in 1965. Most of the wheat in Portugal is 
fall sown; heavy rains and floods during seed¬ 
ing and early in the growing season resulted 
in a reduction of 12 percent in wheat acreage. 
The area under rye, barley, and oats in 1966 
was down 7 percent from 1965, The weather 
also reduced the yield of most small grains. 

The corn crop in 1966 benefited from the 
good supply of soil moisture; production of 
corn in 1966 was about one-third larger than 
the poor crop in 1965, 

Production of rice in 1966 was 17 percent 
larger than the 136,000 ton crop in 1965. The 
pulse harvest in 1966 was about equal to the 
1965 crop. 

The potato crop was 12 percent above 

1965 and close to the preceding 10-year 
average. There was an 11 percent increase 
in the 1966 potato area. 

Production of other crops varied. Or¬ 
chards and vineyards were adversely affected 
by weather conditions. Production of wine, 
olive oil, and most fruit crops in 1966 was 
considerably below 1965. 

In 1966, livestock raising in Portugal 
benefited from good pastures. However, pro¬ 
duction of dairy products decreased during 

1966 because of a decrease in cow numbers. 
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As a result of some rebuilding of herds in 
1966 after heavy slaughtering during the pre¬ 
vious drought years, beef and veal production 
in 1966 decreased 12 percent from 1965, 

Agricultural policy ; There were no 
major policy changes in 1966. Portugal's agri¬ 
cultural policy in 1966 continued to aim for 
the long-term objectives: (1) modernization 
of agriculture, (2) increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and (3) a higher level of living for the 
rural population. Support prices for grains, 
particularly wheat and corn, were increased 
substantially for the 1966 harvests. The live¬ 
stock policy for 1966 remained basically un¬ 
changed from 1965, with continued emphasis 
in policy statements focused on increasing 
production of livestock products, particularly 
meat and milk. The Government extended 
limited amounts of credit, at low interest 
rates, to producers interested in purchasing 
breeding cattle or making farm improvements. 

The Government continued to regulate 
the prices of most basic agricultural com¬ 
modities; to restrict the area of rice and vine¬ 
yards; and to discourage production of crops 
whose production it wishes to encourage in 
the Overseas Provinces. 

In 1966, the Government announced the 
creation of some additional committees to 
assist in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. It set up Regional Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees to promote the formation of associa¬ 
tions of agricultural producers and to assist 
in the reorientation of production of agricul¬ 
tural crops. These committees are expected 
to regulate and advise on the extension of 
financial assistance to farmers who agree to 
follow improved farming methods. 

Foreign trade: In 1965, Portugal's im¬ 
ports increased 19 percent to $923 million 
and exports rose 12 percent to $576 million. 
Agricultural trade in 1965 accounted for one- 
fourth of total imports and slightly more than 
one-sixth of total exports. 

Portugal’s trade deficits have widened 
in recent years. The trade deficit for 1965 
was $297 million (f.o.b.), up from $214 million 


in 1964 and $161 million in 1962. In 1965, 
agricultural imports amounted to $235 million, 
or 16 percent over 1964. Exports of agricul¬ 
tural products increased gradually from $66 
million in 1962 to $78 million in 1964, but in 
1965 rose rapidly to $94 million. 

Portugal's main agricultural exports in 
1965 were wine, olive oil, tomato paste, and 
fruit. The principal markets in 1965 for agri¬ 
cultural exports were Western Europe, par¬ 
ticularly West Germany and the United King¬ 
dom. Agricultural exports to the United States 
in 1965—mainly wine, tomato and fig paste, 
and olive oil—amounted to $8,3 million, or 
about one-tenth of total agricultural exports. 

Fibers (mainly raw cotton), grains, oil¬ 
seeds, and animal and vegetable fats and 
oils were the main agricultural imports in 
1965. Portugal's meat imports in 1965 were 
valued at $9.4 million, nearly one-third over 
the preceding 3-year average. 

The Overseas Provinces provide the 
bulk of Portugal's total agricultural imports. 
In 1965, the United States supplied about one- 
tenth of total agricultural imports. However, 
imports of two important commodities de¬ 
clined: wheat was down one-half to $9 million, 
largely as the result of increased domestic 
production; and cotton was less than one-third 
of the total in 1964 because of imports from 
other countries, 

Outlook; Portugal's agricultural im¬ 
ports in 1966/67 are expected to increase, 
continuing the uptrend. This is due largely to 
the failure of domestic agriculture to adapt 
itself to the demands of the consumer and to 
a succession of unfavorable weather condi¬ 
tions during the last 3 years. 

Imports of grains in 1966/67 are ex¬ 
pected to be one-fourth higher than in the 
previous year, whereas imports of rice, pulses, 
and potatoes will be smaller. The extremely 
low production of wheat in 1966 coupled with 
increasing consumption will likely result in 
import needs of well over 400,000 tons, as 
compared with 208,000 tons in 1965/66, Despite 
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the increased production of corn, total pro¬ 
duction of feed grains will still be below 
domestic requirements. Imports of feed grains 
in 1966/67 could approach last year's high 
level of 350,000 tons. The Overseas Province 
of Angola which has been supplying the bulk 
of Portugal's corn imports had a poor crop in 
1966. The use of feed grains and mixed feeds 
has expanded rapidly in recent years to a total 
of about 500,000 tons in 1966, and continued 
expansion is expected during the coming year. 

The Portuguese market for some other 
agricultural products in 1966/67 will vary from 
the previous years but continue to grow. Be¬ 
cause of the increase in potato production, 
imports of potatoes for consumption will be 
below the 29,000 tons imported in 1965/66. The 
rice crop in 1966 was good but still below 
normal, and imports of about 20,000 tons may 
still be required before September 1967, Im¬ 
ports of oilseeds and peanuts, which totaled 
143,000 tons in 1965, will continue to increase 
in order to meet the rising demand for high 
protein feeds and to cope with lower production 
of olive oil. Much of the oilseed imports will 
be from the Overseas Provinces; however, 
the provinces seem to be increasingly unable 
to meet Portugal's growing needs. Imports of 
meat will continue to increase. Despite a con¬ 
tinued increase in the Overseas Provinces' 
share of the tobacco market in Portugal, total 
imports from foreign countries will continue 
to grow. The U.S. share of the Portuguese 
tobacco market was about half in 1965. Portu¬ 
gal's imports of tallow will likely continue at 
1965's level of $2.2 million, with the U.S, re¬ 
maining nearly the sole supplier, (James 
Lopes) 

SPAIN 

Economic situation; Economic growth in 
Spain continued at a very rapid rate in 1966. 
GNP grew in real terms by about 9 percent, 
compared with 8 percent in 1965, and the 
average of 6 percent called for in the 1964-67 
Development Plan, Growth in the industrial 
sector exceeded 10 percent in 1966. Per 
capita income in 1966 surpassed $630, an in¬ 
crease of approximately 40 percent since the 
initiation of the Plan. 


Spain's rapid economic growth in 1966 
was accompanied by persistent inflationary 
pressures, mostly the result of excessive 
consumption and investment demand. Increased 
food imports and tightened credit in addition 
to other controls slowed price increases early 
in 1966 but, by mid-1966, prices began to 
rise. At the end of November 1966, the cost 
of living in Spain was 4.6 percent higher than 
in December 1965. The wage-price spiral was 
not arrested, and the sliding-scale clause in 
some wage contracts accelerated inflationary 
pressures. While credit by the commercial 
banking system was sharply reduced, credit 
from savings banks and public institutions 
continued to increase. 

Spanish trade deficits have widened in 
recent years. The trade gap (customs basis) 
widened in 1965 by $747 million to reach 
$2,037 million, and in 1966 probably approached 
$2.4 billion. 

In 1965, Spain experienced the first 
balance-of-payments deficit since the Stabili¬ 
zation Program of 1959, and the deficit in 
1966 was probably even larger. The balance- 
of-payments deficit for 1966 is currently 
estimated at about $250 million, nearly twice 
the size of the deficit in 1965. This could re¬ 
sult in a drop of about one-fifth in Spain's 
gold and convertible foreign currency reserves 
to about $1,1 billion. 

Progress in the agricultural sector under 
the Plan has been much slower than the in¬ 
dustrial sector, partly as a result of unfavor¬ 
able weather in 1964 and 1965. Also, invest¬ 
ments in agriculture were one-third short of 
the planned level. However, considerable prog¬ 
ress was made in pest control, irrigation, 
and soil conservation. Mechanization of agri¬ 
culture also increased rapidly. In 1964 and 
1965, the number of tractors increased by 
35,000 to a total of 148,000. 

Agriculture continued to suffer from 
undercapitalization and low investment levels, 
defective farm structure, and stagnating pro¬ 
duction of the high-quality foodstuffs. In addi¬ 
tion, there were surpluses of wine, rice, wheat, 
citrus, and low quality cotton. 
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Agricultural production : Agricultural 
production increased about 6 percent in 1966, 
more than double the growth in output in 1965, 
This increase in output was the result of 
more favorable weather and higher prices for 
many farm products. Agriculture provides 
employment for one-third of the 12.5 million 
working population and contributes more than 
half of total exports. 

Production of grains, including rice, 
totaled 9.3 million tons in 1966—5 percent 
more than in 1965. Production of feed grains, 
at 3.8 million tons was more than one-tenth 
over 1965. The increase in feed grain produc¬ 
tion was attributed mainly to barley, which 
increased by nearly one-sixth. The wheat crop, 
at 4.8 million tons, was only slightly larger 
than in 1965. Production of rice was 5 percent 
larger than in 1965. 

Output of other crops varied. Production 
of potatoes was slightly higher than in 1965. 
Production of sugarbeets in 1966 was about 
4 million tons, slightly larger than the crop 
harvested in 1965. Production of pulses in 
1966 increased sharply from the low level of 
1965, mostly the result of substantial in¬ 
creases in the production of lentils and chick¬ 
peas. The tobacco crop was adversely affected 
by blue mold, and production in 1966 was 
substantially smaller than in 1965. Production 
of olive oil is expected to be about 60 percent 
larger than the 314,000 tons produced in 1965. 

There was a good fruit and vegetable 
crop in 1966. Production of citrus fruit in the 
1966/67 season is expected to be almost one- 
fourth larger than in the previous year. Out¬ 
put of deciduous fruit (except apricots, peaches, 
and plums) and vegetables was good, as grow¬ 
ing conditions were excellent. Production of 
dried fruits--raisins, apricots, and figs—was 
significantly smaller than in 1965. 

Livestock feed was in relatively good 
supply because of abundant rainfall during 
the first half of 1966. As a result, production 
of animal products increased. Meat production, 
including poultry, increased 5 percent to about 
775,000 tons, due mainly to an increase in the 
output of poultry and pork. Output of dairy 
products also increased. 


Agricultural policy : Spanish agricul¬ 
tural policy in 1966 continued to seek mainly 
the goals of the Development Plan: (1) in¬ 
creased production and yields of crops; (2) in¬ 
creased output of livestock products; and 
(3) higher standards of living of the rural 
population. Other measures pursued were: 
training and education, improved marketing 
facilities, including the construction of a net¬ 
work of cold storages, and assistance to 
underdeveloped rural areas. 

In 1966, the Government continued to use 
price supports, levies, acreage controls, and 
market regulations to encourage agricultural 
production. Some commodities--wheat, hops, 
and tobacco—continued to be controlled by 
State monopolies. 

There were a few minor changes in the 
agricultural policy in 1966. The Government 
adopted new measures including higher sup¬ 
port prices for feed grains, edible oils, and 
eggs and new market regulations for rice, 
cotton, and wine. The Government established 
a new contracting system for sugarbeets which 
takes into account sugar content rather than 
payment simply on the amount of sugarbeets 
produced. 

The new regulations for grains place 
greater emphasis on feed grains through 
higher support prices, more production sub¬ 
sidies, and more credit to producers. The 
new market regulations for cotton and rice 
tend to discourage production of low-quality 
cotton and surplus rice. 

The Spanish trade policy remained pro¬ 
tective for agriculture, though there were 
periodic suspensions of duties or reductions in 
tariffs on agricultural products in short supply. 

Foreign trade: Foreign trade statistics 
for Spain show a continuation of the sharp 
uptrend in imports in 1965 but little change in 
the level of exports. In 1965, Spain's imports, 
at $3,003 million, were nearly one-third 
greater than in 1964, while exports increased 
only slightly to $967 million. The apparent 
stagnation in exports by Spain in 1965 was 
mainly the result of the poor agricultural 
year in 1964. 
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Spain has increasingly become a net 
importer of agricultural products in recent 
years. In 1965, the gap in agricultural trade 
(custom basis) amounted to $214 million. 
Spain’s imports of agricultural products at 
$651 million in 1965 accounted for nearly 
one-fourth of total imports. Major agricul¬ 
tural imports by Spain in 1965 were feed 
grains, meat and meat preparations, oilseeds, 
natural fibers, and tropical products. 

Agricultural products normally account 
for about half of Spain’s total exports. Agri¬ 
cultural exports amounted to $436 million in 
1965. Exports of fruit—mainly oranges—and 
vegetables in 1965 accounted for nearly three- 
fourths of agricultural exports. Other im¬ 
portant agricultural exports were wine, olive 
oil, and table olives. 

European countries provide about one- 
fourth of all agricultural products imported 
by Spain. Grains and livestock products, in¬ 
cluding cheese, account for the bulk of im¬ 
ports from European countries. 

The United States has been an important 
supplier of agricultural commodities to Spain. 
In 1965, imports of U.S. farm products 
amounted to $203 million, or close to one- 
third of total agricultural imports. Two-fifths 
of the agricultural imports from the United 
States were feed grains and two-fifths were 
oilseeds and oilseed products. 

The EEC countries have been major 
markets for the farm products of Spain. 
About 40 percent of all Spanish exports go 
to the EEC countries; a large percentage of 
these exports are agricultural products. 

The United States is also an important 
market for Spanish agricultural exports, taking 
$40 million, or almost one-tenth of total agri¬ 
cultural exports in 1965. Table olives, olive 
oil and wine accounted for most of the agri¬ 
cultural exports to the United States in 1965. 

Outlook : In spite of better crops in 1966, 
Spain will continue to need sizable imports 
of feed grains, soybeans and other oilseeds 
for crushing, tallow, and cotton. Prospects 


for a large crop of olive oil in 1966 and large 
carryover stocks will likely minimize im¬ 
port needs for vegetable oils in 1967. (James 
Lopes) 

SWEDEN 

Economic situation: Economic growth 
slowed to 3 percent in 1966 from 3.7 percent 
realized in 1965, due largely to the cold 
winter which slowed industrial activity and 
shipping, and restrictive economic policies 
designed to curb inflation. 

Labor shortages persist in several key 
sectors in Sweden, a country where unit labor 
costs are among the highest in Europe, Rising 
wages have produced higher costs and prices. 
In September 1966, the cost of living was 5.7 
percent above a year earlier with rising food 
prices and housing rentals contributing 
strongly to the increase. The 1966 agreement 
between the Trade Union Federation and the 
Employers’ Confederation resulted in nego¬ 
tiated wage increases of about 8 percent. 
Threats of major strikes and lockouts preceded 
the agreement. 

Restrictive policies adopted to reduce 
demand—particularly in the building and the 
engineering sectors—included tax increases, 
a smaller Government budget, credit restric¬ 
tions, and raising the bank rate to 6 percent. 
The Minister of Finance, when presenting the 
revised budget to Parliament in April, stressed 
the government’s goals of restoring the bal¬ 
ance on external accounts by 1970 and of 
remaining competitive in world markets. Since 
rapid industrialization has been correlated 
with increased imports, balance-of-payments 
problems may curtail growth in the short 
run. The deficit in the trade balance was 
estimated at $289 million for the first 9 months 
of 1966, about 20 percent less than during the 
corresponding period in 1965, Sweden's eco¬ 
nomic performance should improve if better 
prices are obtainable abroad for base metals 
and forest industry products. 

Agricultural production : Agricultural 
output declined sharply in 1966. The decline 
resulted mainly from a sharp decrease in 
grain production, particularly winter wheat. 
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Total grain production declined to 3.3 million 
tons, one-fourth less than in 1965. Reduced 
seedings and severe winterkill reduced the 
wheat crop almost half from that in 1965 to 
586,000 tons in 1966. The potato acreage de¬ 
clined and production of potatoes dropped 
by 22 percent to 1.2 million tons, while sugar- 
beet output increased by 7 percent to 1.4 mil¬ 
lion tons due to higher yields. 

Red meat production in 1966 was 397,000 
tons, about 21,000 tons above the amount pro¬ 
duced in 1965. Larger output of beef and veal 
(to 170,000 tons) resulted from increased 
slaughtering of cattle in anticipation of de¬ 
clining dairy profits and a consumer shift to 
beef and veal as pork prices increased. 
Favorable pork prices early in the year con¬ 
tributed to a slight increase in the number 
of hogs—to 1.9 million head—but pork output 
for the year increased only moderately, to 
225,000 tons. 

Poultry numbers declined slightly in 
1966 as egg prices were depressed early in 
the year. Poultry meat production, estimated 
at 22,000 tons in 1966, only slightly above 
1965, was sufficient for domestic consumption. 

The contraction of dairy herds and de¬ 
cline in milk production are likely to continue 
as a reaction both to forthcoming policy 
changes and to difficulties in foreign markets, 
notably in EEC countries. Milk production 
dropped slightly, to 3.6 million tons, in 1966. 
The price of butter continued to fall as sur¬ 
pluses mounted. Nevertheless, declines in 
butter consumption are expected to continue 
as consumers shift to margarine because of 
its lower price. Increased usage of fats and 
oils was almost exclusively due to increased 
margarine consumption. Total disappearance 
of butter is estimated at 88,000 tons in 1965/66, 
compared with 132,000 tons of margarine. 

Agricultural policy ; Sweden’s agricul¬ 
tural policy reflects both industrial progress 
and severe inflationary pressure. Present 
policy maintains some of the objectives es¬ 
tablished by Parliament in 1947: namely, that 
the prosperity realized in the industrial and 
service sectors is to be shared by the farm 


sector, and that farm operations are to be 
adjusted to promote efficient enterprises while 
maintaining a certain level of self-sufficiency 
(currently 92 percent). The "income objec¬ 
tives" are being implemented by a complex 
pricing formula developed during the 6-year 
agricultural program which expired in 1965. 
These objectives have been modified to ensure 
"inflation protection," and protection against 
significant declines in world prices for agri¬ 
cultural products. Farm subsidies, which ap¬ 
ply to most of Sweden’s farm output, are 
financed largely from import levies. These 
levies are adjusted annually, or when the 
difference between world market prices and 
domestic prices differ by 3 percent or more 
for 3 consecutive months, and are pegged in 
relation to producer costs and world market 
prices. The levy adjusts variations between 
an average, or "middle", wholesale price in 
Sweden and world market prices. Acting under 
this adjustment process the Government raised 
import levies by 8 percent in May, applying 
the increase mainly to meats, dairy products, 
and wheat and rye. The effect of the adjust¬ 
ment may have resulted in an increase in the 
consumer price index of 0,3 percent for 1966. 

A dramatic shift from traditional policy 
was recommended by the Agricultural Policy 
Committee in June 1966, The proposal, which 
would become effective on September 1, 1967, 
includes the following changes: (1) reducing 
self-sufficiency to around 80 percent (caloric 
basis); (2) curtailing production of sugar, po¬ 
tatoes, butter, and certain fibers; (3) abolishing 
price supports for milk; (4) improving agri¬ 
cultural efficiency by abolishing certain sub¬ 
sidies to small farms and granting funds to 
retrain farmers who leave agriculture. 

The new policy is expected to release 
resources to the industrial sector, reduce 
treasury costs, and increase agricultural trade 
in certain commodities. Agriculture's con¬ 
tribution to the GNP is projected to decline 
from 3.2 percent in 1964, to 2,3 percent by 
1970. 

Foreign trade : In 1965, the United States 
maintained a 10 percent share of Swedish im¬ 
ports, and took 6 percent of Sweden's exports. 
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The values of these shares were $416 million 
and $240 million respectively, largely repre¬ 
senting industrial goods. Sweden*s agricul¬ 
tural imports from the United States, pri¬ 
marily fruits and vegetables, cereals, tobacco, 
and natural fibers, totaled $54 million in 
1965, about one-fourth below the 1964 level due 
to declines in tobacco and cereals. The U.S. 
share of Sweden’s total agricultural imports 
in 1965 was 10 percent. Sweden’s major agri¬ 
cultural imports include fruits and vegetables, 
tropical products, and meat. 

Sweden’s trade is increasingly directed 
toward the other EFTA partners. During the 
first 7 months of 1966, EFTA countries took 
41 percent of Sweden’s exports and supplied 
34 percent of her imports. The EEC has 
retained a large share of Sweden’s trade, and 
Germany is Sweden’s most important single 
trading partner. However, agricultural ex¬ 
ports to the EEC, especially of dairy prod¬ 
ucts, have declined as a result of restrictive 
import policies of the EEC. In recent months, 
considerable attention has been given to a 
solution of EFTA-EEC trade problems, with 
emphasis on EFTA’s alternatives to EEC 
entry. Further discussions in this area are 
anticipated during 1967. 

Bilateral trade agreements—though of 
declining importance—are still in effect. In 
1965 Sweden concluded a trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union for 1965-70. Other countries 
trading under bilateral agreements are the 
Ivory Coast and several East European coun¬ 
tries. Also, certain concessional agreements 
are maintained with Denmark. 

Sweden’s agricultural offers in the Ken¬ 
nedy Round of GATT negotiations include duty 
reductions of at least 50 percent for certain 
canned fruits, fruit juices, and cigarettes. 

Outlook; Although a further moderate 
slowdown in economic activity and continued 
restraint in economic policy are likely in 
1967, the general growth of industrial invest¬ 
ment and increases in farm and nonfarm in¬ 
comes will likely continue. New farm policies 
reducing production of certain crops, coincid¬ 
ing with rising incomes and population in¬ 
creases, will result in increased trade poten¬ 


tial for certain agricultural products. The 
potential for increased agricultural imports 
from the United States is good, especially 
for processed meats, canned fruit and fruit 
juices, rice, canned corn, lemons, tobacco, 
and textile fibers. Prospects for U.S. soybeans 
are also good, as domestic utilization of 
margarine continues to increase. As the broiler 
industry expands, there is some likelihood 
that the demand for low-priced U.S. corn in 
the Swedish market may gradually increase. 
Swedish cattle slaughter will increase in 1967 
as producers respond to likely policy changes. 
Consequently, meat output will increase, and 
the buildup in butter surpluses will decrease. 
Beef supplies, although now adequate, are 
expected to decline in the next few years. 
(Marshall H. Cohen) 

SWITZERLAND 

Economic situation : The "overheating" 
of the economy, which had been Switzerland’s 
major economic problem in recent years, has 
lessened significantly. GNP is estimated to 
have increased about 4.2 percent in real terms 
in 1966. Industrial production increased 4 per¬ 
cent, with a reduction in the foreign labor 
force the main restraint on the economy. 
Exports, which equal nearly 20 percent of 
Switzerland’s GNP, rose 12 percent in 1966. 
Aside from export demand, the most important 
expansionary element in the economy was 
increased Government spending. In 1966, 
monetary policy was tightened to reduce infla¬ 
tionary pressures. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings on 
October 31, 1966 were $2.9 billion, down 
from $3.2 billion at the end of 1965. 

Agricultural production : Agricultural 
output increased about 3 percent in 1966. 
Switzerland had relatively favorable weather 
for crops in 1966, although frequent rains in 
August delayed the harvest of certain crops, 
particularly in mountainous areas. However, 
the weather improved in the latter part of the 
harvest season, resulting in yields and quality 
of the grain crop being about average. 

Total grain production was slightly larger 
than in 1965, amounting to almost 600,000 
tons. The area and production of wheat, corn. 
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and barley increased in 1966, while those of 
rye, oats, and meslin remained about the 
same. The sugarbeet crop increased about 20 
percent in 1966, while the harvests of potatoes, 
fodder roots, hay, and tobacco were approxi¬ 
mated at 1965 levels. On the other hand, the 
harvest of deciduous fruits, except apricots, 
increased by about 15 percent in 1966. Produc¬ 
tion of apricots declined by 20 percent. 

Cattle and sheep numbers increased 
during 1966, but goats, hogs, and horses 
declined. A 10 percent decrease in hog num¬ 
bers was due to the 1965 outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease which continued into the spring 
of 1966, In spite of the slaughter of about 
16,000 head of cattle because of foot-and- 
mouth disease, cattle numbers increased 
slightly to about 1,8 million in 1966. 

Milk production in 1966 was about the 
same as in 1965, The trend toward using less 
fluid milk for human consumption and animal 
feed probably continued. Output of cheese and 
butter most likely increased, as did that of 
nonfat milk, and whole milk powder. Poultry 
meat output increased significantly, while egg 
production was about the same as in 1965, 

Agricultural policy : Switzerland's agri¬ 
cultural policies have attempted to maintain 
efficient family farms. Special attention is 
given to farmers operating in mountainous 
areas, where production costs have been 
rising much faster than prices of farm prod¬ 
ucts, In general, farm income has fallen 
behind incomes in other economic sectors. A 
steady flow of people from rural to urban 
areas has had a dampening effect on increases 
in agricultural output. In addition, Swiss agri¬ 
cultural exports have been hurt by restrictive 
policies of importing countries. In view of 
these developments, the Government realizes 
that the problems of rural areas cannot be 
solved by agricultural policies alone; sec¬ 
ondary industries must be developed, com¬ 
munication improved, and long-term regional 
economic plans instituted. 

The Swiss Government uses a variety 
of measures in support of agriculture. Funds 
are provided under the land improvement 


programs to help pay for such activities as 
land reclamation, building roads, and instal¬ 
lation of water and electric facilities in rural 
areas. The Government provides low-interest 
loans for farm improvements. Agricultural 
investment credits were increased by 60 per¬ 
cent to $93 million, effective October 10, 1966. 
Such activities as training schemes, advisory 
services, and research also are used to 
improve basic agricultural conditions. 

Agricultural trade restrictions include 
import quotas on livestock for slaughter, meat, 
wine, potatoes, and certain types of flour. 
Import levies are imposed on feedstuffs, fats 
and oils, and certain dairy products. Importers 
are required to purchase domestically pro¬ 
duced eggs, whole milk powder, casein, and 
poultry when possible before importing these 
products. Imports of fresh fruits and vege¬ 
tables are adjusted according to the availa¬ 
bility of domestic supplies. 

Foreign trade : During the first 9 months 
of 1966, Swiss imports totaled $2,9 billion, 
7 percent higher than during the corresponding 
period in 1965, while exports totaled $2,4 
billion, an increase of 12 percent, Switzerland 
trades predominately with other European 
countries. In 1964 and 1965, EEC countries 
supplied an average of about 60 percent of all 
Swiss imports and took 38 percent of all 
Swiss exports. The corresponding figures for 
the EFTA countries were 16 percent and 20 
percent. West Germany is by far Switzerland's 
most important foreign supplier, followed by 
France, Italy, and the United States. 

In 1964 and 1965, Switzerland's total 
agricultural imports averaged almost $700 
million (19 percent of total imports), with the 
United States supplying only 8 percent. In the 
same period, Swiss agricultural exports aver¬ 
aged about $130 million (5 percent of total 
exports), with the United States purchasing 
about 10 percent. U.S, agricultural exports to 
Switzerland in 1965 were led by tobacco 
($10.5 million), followed by feed grains ($6.8 
million), wheat and flour ($6.7 million), cotton 
($5.8 million), fruit preparations ($ 5.0 million), 
and oilseeds ($4.4 million). Cheese—the pre¬ 
dominant Swiss agricultural export—was the 
chief item imported by the United States. 
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Outlook : The outlook for the Swiss econ¬ 
omy in 1967 is for some further slowdown in 
the rate of growth in GNP, Economic per¬ 
formance in Switzerland will depend on control 
of inflationary pressures, further moderniza¬ 
tion of Swiss industry, the level of government 
spending, and favorable world markets for 
Swiss exports. 

Imports of both feed grains and wheat 
for feed are expected to rise further, since 
the use of feed concentrates has been increas¬ 
ing in recent years. The outlook for further 
gains in U.S. grain exports to Switzerland 
remain good. Increased corn imports will 
come from EEC countries and from the United 
States. The outlook for U.S, exports of oats 
and barley to this market is also reasonably 
good. The United States will continue to enjoy 
its sizable share of Switzerland r s leaf tobacco 
imports. 

The U.S, share of Swiss rice imports is 
likely to remain near 50 percent. In 1965, the 
Swiss imported 20,000 tons of rice. 

Continuing increases in domestic meat 
production will further reduce imports of 
beef and pork. (Sheldon Tsu) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Economic situation ; For several years 
the British economy has enjoyed neither satis¬ 
factory growth nor price stability. It has 
suffered simultaneously from both stagnation 
and inflation. The Government has introduced 
a series of deflationary measures including a 
freeze on prices, wages, salaries, and divi¬ 
dends to reduce inflation and strengthen the 
pound sterling. These measures have put the 
economy on the ’’stop” side of a recurring 
stop-go economic cycle. Although these re¬ 
strictive measures are leading to the desired 
redress in the balance of payments and the 
stabilization of sterling, it has meant limiting 
the growth of GNP to 1 percent or less in 1966. 
One of the first effects of these measures was 
a reduction in consumer purchases on credit. 
Demand for automobiles and other durable 
consumer goods fell sharply, causing unem¬ 
ployment to rise. Total consumer expenditure 


in 1966, therefore, did not increase as much 
as in 1964 and 1965. Expenditures for food 
were probably less affected than expenditures 
in other sectors. 

Agriculture, though a major industry, 
forms a smaller part of the economy than in 
any other country. It employs less than 900,000 
people, about 3.5 percent of.the active popula¬ 
tion, and contributed less than 3.5 percent of 
the GDP in 1965. There are about 450,000 
agricultural holdings of which about 400,000 
are significant units covering a total of 12.4 
million hectares of crop and grass land. 
However, almost half of total agricultural out¬ 
put is produced by 42,000 large farms that 
occupy 40 percent of the total acreage. 

Agricultural production ; Net agri¬ 
cultural output increased only about 2 percent 
in 1965. A similar increase is believed to 
have been realized in 1966. But British agri¬ 
culture has been achieving higher levels of 
production and efficiency in recent years. 
Although weather has been unfavorable at key 
periods during the past few years, the pro¬ 
gressive introduction of modern technological 
measures by farmers has served to moderate 
the effects of bad weather. Fluctuations in 
grain yields must now be measured against 
a steeply ascending trend line made possible 
by improved varieties and cultural practices. 
Total grain production has increased in each 
of the past 8 years, from 9.4 million tons in 
1959 to 13,8 in 1966. The increase in 1966 
was due entirely to a record barley crop of 
9.1 million tons, as weather in the fall of 1965 
caused a reduction in the area sown to wheat. 
Output of other grains in 1966 was about the 
same or a little below that in 1965. 

Weather during the harvesting season 
was generally favorable. In 1966, yields of 
many crops, although below those obtained in 
1965, were above the average of the past 10 
years. Quality of the grain was relatively 
good, with low moisture content at harvest. 

Production of potatoes and sugarbeets 
decreased somewhat and roots appreciably 
because of a smaller acreage. Hay quality 
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was lowered by wet weather; nevertheless, 
yields were improved. Pastures were quite 
good in 1966; apple and pear production was 
somewhat less than in 1965. 

Cattle numbers in the United Kingdom 
increased only 3 percent between June 1965 
and June 1966, reaching 12.3 million. Dairy 
cattle increased at a rate less than 3 percent, 
while beef-type cattle increased at a faster 
rate. Since beef-type cattle still provide only 
a small portion of total beef output, a change 
in dairy cattle numbers has the greatest impact 
on changes in beef production. The number of 
sheep seems to have stabilized at around 30 
million. 

There was a serious outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the United Kingdom 
during 1966, occurring in the area along the 
Scottish border. More than 45,000 head of 
diseased or exposed cattle and sheep were 
slaughtered. 

Red meat production during 1966 appar¬ 
ently increased relatively little. The beef 
position eased to a marked degree late in 
1966 mainly due to the ending of cattle exports 
to Europe. Pork was in short supply by the 
end of 1966. The generally tight red meat 
situation has prompted a significant increase 
in poultry meat production over the past 
several years. The number of chickens, par¬ 
ticularly broilers, has increased rapidly. 
Poultry and egg production is becoming in¬ 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of large 
specialized producers, and this has tended to 
reduce seasonality in egg production. There 
was very little response to the high egg prices 
at the end of 1965 in the hatching of chicks for 
laying flocks; total egg production in 1966 was 
little greater than in 1965. 

Agricultural policy : The 1966 agricul¬ 
tural policy year began with the publication of 
the "Annual Review and Determination of 
Guarantees, 1966," in March. This Annual 
Review was framed in line with the objectives 
of the National Economic Development Plan 
(1966-70)—which was adopted in September 
1965. The Plan calls for domestic agriculture 
to satisfy the increasing demand for temperate 
climate agricultural products, thus keeping 
imports at about their current levels. 


No changes were made for 1966 in the 
guaranteed prices for grains but the standard 
quantity on which the guaranteed price was 
paid was increased for wheat and barley. The 
guaranteed price also remained the same on 
hogs, but there was an increase in the number 
for which this price was paid. This had the 
effect of raising the average price received 
by farmers for pork by about 11.5 cents 
(2 percent) per kilogram of carcass weight. 
The guaranteed price was raised slightly for 
mutton and lamb, but lowered for wool and 
eggs. 

A new feature of the 1966 Annual Review 
was a long-term assurance that no reduction 
in the guaranteed price for finished cattle 
would be made within the period of the National 
Plan (1966-70). Most domestic beef and veal 
output comes from dairy cattle and calves. 
Thus, as the production of beef and veal is 
stimulated under the National Plan, production 
of milk also increases. The Government and 
the National Farmers Unions apparently have 
reached an agreement on measures to avoid 
a lowering of milk prices. 

Beginning with the campaign for the 
General Elections in March 1966, officials in 
the United Kingdom have expressed interest in 
renewing efforts to join the EEC. Serious nego¬ 
tiations on this question are expected in 1967, 
If the United Kingdom adopts the EEC's CAP 
regulations as framed at present, British 
farmers would experience an appreciable in¬ 
crease in the cost of feeding livestock. On the 
other hand, the farmers might receive better 
prices for their products. 

The Government's economic restraints 
during the second half of 1966 caused concern 
among farmers over the supply of credit. In 
September, they were assured that the agri¬ 
cultural sector had the full support of the 
Government in carrying out its program under 
the National Plan. The banks were requested 
to supply ample funds to cover the short-term 
seasonal credit needs of the farmers. For 
intermediate and long-term credit, farmers 
would have to compete with other borrowers 
for capital. 
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Further action in agricultural policy was 
taken in the 1966 Agricultural Bill which 
provided for establishment of a Meat and 
Livestock Commission as an aid in the expan¬ 
sion of beef production, and in the improve¬ 
ment of the marketing, grading, and handling 
of livestock and meat. Another section of 
this Bill provides grants for amalgamation 
of small farms into larger, more efficient and 
productive agricultural units. 

Foreign trade ; The trade policy of the 
United Kingdom has been protective of domes¬ 
tic as well as Commonwealth and Irish agri¬ 
culture. This protection has been provided 
within the context of a low-price food policy 
under which a relatively open market for food 
products has been maintained historically in 
the United Kingdom in return for industrial 
export markets in the Commonwealth countries 
and Ireland. 

The United Kingdom's trade performance 
showed considerable improvement during the 
first 9 months of 1966. The value of imports 
increased 5 percent from 1965 while exports 
were about 6 percent higher. The 10 percent 
import surcharge, which had very little direct 
effect on agriculture, was removed on No¬ 
vember 30, 1966. 

The United Kingdom is the world's leading 
importer of agricultural products. These prod¬ 
ucts have accounted for about 40 percent of 
total imports which have averaged about $14 
billion annually in recent years. Leading 
agricultural imports in 1965 were meat and 
meat preparations, fruit and vegetables, 
cereals and cereal preparations, natural 
fibers, dairy products, eggs, sugar, tea and 
spices, and tobacco. 

Exports of agricultural products account 
for about 5 percent of total exports. Except 
for cattle and barley, most agricultural ex¬ 
ports are made up of re-exports of products 
processed in the United Kingdom, such as 
refined sugar, cocoa, vegetable oils, and wool. 

About half of the agricultural imports in 
value terms come from the Commonwealth 
nations, chiefly Australia, New Zealand, and 


Canada. The United States ranks second among 
non-Commonwealth suppliers, furnishing about 
8.5 percent of total agricultural imports in 
1965. EFT A countries supply about 11 percent, 
of which about 85 percent is of Danish origin. 

The United Kingdom was the most im¬ 
portant European market for U.S. agricultural 
products in 1965. Direct shipments to the 
United Kingdom as well as transshipments of 
bulk commodities through Canada, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands bring the total annual U.K. 
import bill from the United States to more 
than $500 million. U.S. agricultural commodi¬ 
ties exported directly to the United Kingdom 
averaged $413 million during 1962-65. Major 
U.S. agricultural exports to the United King¬ 
dom in 1965 were unmanufactured tobacco 
($95 million); feed grains ($101 million); 
animal fats and oils—principally lard ($32 
million); cotton ($19 million); fruit and fruit 
preparations ($23 million); and wheat and 
flour ($18 million). 

Agricultural imports from the United 
States are subject to various U.K. restrictions. 
The United States does not qualify for a share 
of the U.K. butter quota, and in any case, U.S. 
butter prices are generally too high. The 
principal barrier to U.S. exports is the pro¬ 
hibition for health reasons of uncooked poultry, 
pork, pork offals, and potatoes. Trade impeded 
by dollar-area import license restrictions is 
now limited to apples, pears, citrus juice 
(except frozen orange juice concentrate), fresh 
and canned grapefruit, pork products, bananas, 
and cigars. Food additive regulations are an 
additional restrictive factor. However, a gen¬ 
eral reduction in trade—contrary to the U.S.- 
U.K. Grain Agreement—is potentially the most 
damaging to U.S. exports. 

Outlook ; Production of beef and mutton 
and lamb will increase slightly during 1967 
but pork output will decline. Egg production 
should rise a little along with a significant 
increase in poultry meat. Production of grain 
will continue to expand. The Government has 
made it clear that the slowing down of the 
economy as a result of the economic situation 
will not affect the selective expansion in 
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agriculture. This will almost surely give 
British farmers an increasing share of the 
U.K. market for meat, dairy products, and 
feed grains. The balance-of-payments crisis 
of 1965 and 1966 is expected to ease in 1967 
as a result of the economic restrictions im¬ 
posed by the Government in July 1966. How¬ 


ever, the restructuring of industry needed to 
resolve the underlying causes of the inflation 
of recent years is not likely to be completed 
in 1967. Serious negotiations on U.K. member¬ 
ship in the EEC are possible but the timetable 
for such negotiations is not known at present. 
(David W. Riggs) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


BULGARIA 

Agricultural production : Agricultural 
output in Bulgaria achieved an impressive 
record in 1966; 13 percent above 1965 and 34 
percent above the 1957-59 average. Excep¬ 
tionally good weather, superimposed upon 
output-stimulating economic measures adopted 
in the past 3 years, produced this result. Per 
capita farm output was up a fourth over 1957- 
59. 

The wheat area was reduced slightly in 
1966, while that of corn, barley and rice in¬ 
creased. The area of technical crops--sun- 
flowerseed, tobacco, and sugarbeets—was 
down slightly, while the area in vegetables 
increased. 

Excellent winter weather conditions off¬ 
set the ill effects of drought during fall sowing 
in 1965 and combined with greater fertiliza¬ 
tion and higher yielding seed varieties to 
produce a record 3.2-million-ton wheat crop, 
the second record crop in a row. There were 
increases in other grains also, with the most 
important being a record corn crop estimated 
at slightly over 2 million tons. 

An early favorable spring assisted by 
the absence of summer drought—a frequent 
occurrence in Bulgaria—boosted yields and 
output of other late-harvested crops in addi¬ 
tion to corn. A record sunflowerseed crop of 
over 420,000 tons was reported as well as the 
best sugarbeet crop of this decade. Other 
crops—for example cotton, hemp, vegetables 
and fruit—showed considerable improvement 
over 1965, But grapes, tomatoes, and straw¬ 
berries, which suffered from a variety of 
regional weather problems, did not do as well. 


Tobacco output is estimated to be only slightly 
better than 1965 and much below 1964. 

The livestock feed supply, both grains 
and roughages, was much improved in 1966. 
Meat and milk production are estimated up 
over 1965, with wool production unchanged 
and egg production down slightly. Declines in 
livestock numbers during the last half of 1965 
and the first part of 1966 were partly recouped 
by the end of 1966. Cattle and cow numbers 
changed little while hog, sheep and poultry 
numbers declined somewhat. 

Substantially larger Government pur¬ 
chases of agricultural commodities are esti¬ 
mated for 1966. Increases ranging from 15 to 
40 percent are expected for food grains and 
feed grains, rice, sunflowerseed, sugarbeets, 
potatoes, and a variety of fruits. Less signifi¬ 
cant increases are anticipated in Government 
purchases of livestock products. 

In 1966 a system of premiums was 
initiated for farms in mountainous regions to 
encourage better performance in these hitherto 
neglected areas. Capital investment in agri¬ 
culture increased roughly 4 to 5 percent and 
went mainly to mechanization, irrigation and 
electrification. The rapid increase in fertilizer 
application evident since 1960 continued in 
1966 with a 30 percent increase over 1965. 
The present application rate is about 85 kilo¬ 
grams per hectare of arable land. Further 
use of high yielding seeds was evident in 1966 
with about 80 percent of the wheat area sown 
to the Soviet variety Bezostaya 1, and almost 
all of the sunflowerseed area sown to the high 
oil content Soviet varieties Perevodit and 
Mayak. Almost half the corn area was planted 
with Wisconsin 641 AA, 
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Additional steps to increase livestock 
production and sales to the Government were 
taken in 1966. Beginning with January 1, 1967, 
bonuses are to be paid for livestock products 
contracted for and delivered to purchasing 
organizations in excess of the preceding years. 
A 50 percent bonus above the base price will 
be paid for veal, lamb, young mutton, buffalo 
meat, wool, and sheep's milk. A 40 percent 
bonus will be paid for pork, and cow and 
buffalo milk. A 30 percent bonus will be paid 
for beef, mutton, poultry meat, and eggs. 

Agricultural policy : The excellent 1966 
results gave a major boost to the new Bulgarian 
5-year plan (1966-70), the major output objec¬ 
tives of which were announced in July 1966 
(table 2). 

The plan envisages a 25 to 30 percent in¬ 
crease in agricultural output during 1966-70 
compared with 1961-65. Levels anticipated 
under the plan were attained for a variety of 
other crops. This reflects the generally "mod¬ 
est" character of the plan by comparison with 
earlier plans, but it also reflects the excep¬ 
tionally good 1966 weather. There have been 
some indications in the Bulgarian press that 
plans for some commodities, wheat in particu¬ 
lar, might be raised. 

The plan implies a slight decrease in the 
wheat and sunflower area since a more than 
proportional yield increase is anticipated. 
Analogous reasoning indicates an increase in 


Table 2.—Bulgaria: Average output of major crops 
and livestock products 1961-65, and planned 
increases 1966-70 


Commodity 

Average 

1961-65 

Planned 

1966-70 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase 


—1,0CQ 

tons-- 

Percen 1 

Wheat. 

2,2C0 

2,600 

19 

Corn. 

1,600 

2,300 

4o 

Sunflowerseed. 

337 

400 

r : 

Oriental tobacco. 

99 

111 

15 

Tomatoes. 

733 

350 

15 

Apples. 

315 

400 

2i 

Grapes. 

1,002 

1,350 

35 

Meat (slaughter weight).. 

311 

410 

32 

Milk, cows (mil. liters). 

838 

1,220 

4t 

Eggs (millions). 

1,360 

1,760 

29 


Source: Rabotnichesko delo , Sofia, July 30, 1966. 


the corn, tomato and grape areas. No change 
is planned in the oriental tobacco area, although 
an increase in the area of flue-cured tobacco 
has been suggested. 

Fertilizer production and use is being 
emphasized, with domestic production (in 
terms of plant nutrients) scheduled to rise 
from 354,000 to 953,000 tons by 1970. This 
would result in an average per hectare appli¬ 
cation rate of 160 to 180 kilograms in 1970 
compared to 75 in 1965 and only 32 in 1960. 
The irrigated area is scheduled to increase 
by an additional 280,000 hectares during 1966- 
70 compared with an increase of 350,000 
hectares during 1961-65. This would bring 
one fourth of the arable area under irrigation 
by 1970. About 20 percent of total investment 
is scheduled for agriculture. 

Increases in machinery are planned which 
would raise inventories on farms substantially 
by 1970 compared with 1965—tractors from 
67,000 to 91,000 (in 15 h.p. units) and combines 
from 6,700 to 21,000. 

The plan calls for a 25 to 30 percent 
increase in real incomes of workers and em¬ 
ployees (primarily urban workers and other 
government employment categories), while 
the increase in peasant (primarily collective 
farm members) wages is planned to be more 
than 30 percent. There is thus a rough cor¬ 
relation between planned income changes and 
the planned increase in food supplies. 

Although economic and agricultural per¬ 
formance in Bulgaria has been good by East 
European standards, the Government has em¬ 
barked on a program of economic reform 
which in some ways is in advance of those 
initiated in other countries of the region. 
These reforms are being tested in agriculture 
and were applied more fully in 1966. The 
major features include: (1) a reduction in the 
number of commodities to be delivered com¬ 
pulsorily to the Government—now only cereals, 
meat, and some industrial crops; (2) an in¬ 
crease in the number of crops sold directly 
from farm to Government processing trusts 
through contracts; (3) greater freedom of 
decision-making at the farm level with respect 












to output composition and input utilization; 
and (4) more direct use of market mechanisms 
and economic levers such as profits, incen¬ 
tives, charges on capital, and other resources. 

Food situation : In Bulgaria, as in most 
other East European countries, there has been 
a substantial increase in both urban and rural 
incomes in recent years. With other avenues 
of expenditure limited, such as consumer goods 
and housing, much of this increased income 
goes for food—a recent Bulgarian study indi¬ 
cates about 45 percent. 22 The same study 
gives the following pattern of per capita food 
consumption in 1965: bread and bread prod¬ 
ucts, 270 kilograms; vegetables, 100 kilo¬ 
grams; fruits, 75 kilograms; milk, 84 kilo¬ 
grams; meat, 38 kilograms; eggs, 124; fish, 
3 kilograms; and sugar and confectionary 
products, 19 and 17 kilograms respectively. 
These levels, if correct for the country as a 
whole, indicate a substantial improvement in 
the diet since 1959-61. 23 Consumption of fruit 
and vegetables is among the highest in Europe, 
but Bulgarians still consume exceptionally 
large quantities of starches and use relatively 
small quantities of milk, meat and other live¬ 
stock products. 

Foreign trade: Bulgaria's foreign trade 
is dominated by her close ties with other com¬ 
munist countries--with whom 80 percent of 
total trade was planned for 1966. The USSR 
alone accounts for more than 50 percent. East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Cuba, Romania and Yugoslavia are other 
important trading partners. Nevertheless, 
Bulgaria's trade with nonsocialist countries 
increased at an annual rate of 23 percent 
during 1961-64. 

Agriculture looms large in Bulgaria's 
trade although its relative share has been 
declining and is planned to decline further 
during this decade. Major agricultural exports 
include tobacco, both unmanufactured and as 
cigarettes, animals for slaughter, fruits, 
vegetables, cheese, wine, meat, eggs, and rose 


22 Pogled, August 22, 1966. 

23 Food Balances for 8 East European Countries, 
1959-61, ERS-Foreign 124, Economic Research Service, 
May 1965. 


oil. Exports of most of these commodities 
were much higher in 1961-65 than in the pre¬ 
ceding 5 years. Customary Bulgarian imports 
are sugar, cotton, rubber and varying amounts 
of wheat and other grains. 

A long-term trade agreement was signed 
between the USSR and Bulgaria in October 
1965 covering the period 1966-70. This agree¬ 
ment called for a 70 percent increase in trade 
between the two countries. In addition to a 
wide variety of industrial products, Bulgaria 
is scheduled to export to the USSR during the 
5-year period 150,000 tons of tobacco, 114,000 
tons of cigarettes, 545,000 tons of grapes, 
465 million bottles of wine and an additional 
300,000 tons of wine in casks. Among other 
agricultural commodities the USSR is sched¬ 
uled to export 180,000 tons of cotton (lint) to 
Bulgaria. 

This agreement if carried out as planned 
guarantees the dominance of the USSR in 
Bulgaria's trade. The USSR's share will in¬ 
crease to 60 percent, and the share of all 
communist countries is planned to reach 85 
percent by 1970, Despite this, Bulgarian in¬ 
terest in trade with noncommunist countries 
has grown in recent years. An interest has 
been shown by Bulgaria in feed grain imports 
as well as other agricultural imports, if ex¬ 
port outlets can be found in noncommunist 
countries and if present trade limitations are 
relaxed. A major U.S, trade delegation visited 
Bulgaria in 1966, 

U.S. exports to Bulgaria declined in 1965, 
but imports rose. Total U.S. exports declined 
from $4.8 million to $3.6 million, while im¬ 
ports increased from $1.2 million to $1.7 
million. Agricultural exports to Bulgaria fell 
from $4.4 million to $2.4 million while agri¬ 
cultural imports rose from less than $1 mil¬ 
lion to $1.4 million. Nevertheless, U.S. agri¬ 
cultural exports to Bulgaria were well above 
levels prevailing before 1964. U.S. agricultural 
imports from Bulgaria were not strikingly 
different from those prevailing since 1961. 
Major commodities imported by the U.S. are 
rose oil, cheese, and paprika. The United 
States shipped primarily soybean meal, grain 
sorghums, and tallow to Bulgaria in 1965. 
(Harry E. Walters) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Agricultural production: Agricultural 
output recovered substantially in 1966 after 
a poor showing in 1965 and was 13 percent 
above the 1957-59 average. A combination of 
favorable weather and increased agricultural 
inputs resulted in a 20 percent increase in 
crop production over 1965. Livestock output 
declined nearly 5 percent largely because of 
declines in slaughter. 

Some delays were encountered in fall 
planting, but an early spring permitted com¬ 
pletion of field work earlier than during the 
preceding 5 years. The growing season was 
favorable, but heavy rains during the harvest 
caused extensive lodging and increased losses 
in the field. Estimated yields of the four major 
grains were nevertheless 11 percent above 
the 1965 level. 

Output of grain was up 10 percent in 1966. 
Wheat output continued to rise due to increases 
in area and some increases in yields. Rye out¬ 
put continued its decline largely because of 
reduced area. 

Potatoes and sugarbeets made a good 
recovery after dropping to crop-failure levels 
in 1965. The rains which interfered with the 
grain harvest were beneficial to these crops. 
Output of potatoes and sugarbeets in 1966 was 
greater than the 1957-59 and 1961-65averages. 
Production of sugarbeets was below the 1960 
record high, however. 

Rapeseed production increased slightly, 
mainly because of increased area. Modest 
gains were scored in vegetables while fruit 
production made substantial gains over 1965. 

Crop production in 1966, although above 
the average for 1961-65, was still below the 
1960 output. This stagnation in crop production 
is partly due to an inconsistent flow of inputs 
to agriculture and bad weather, but mostly the 
result of poor management, low incentives, 
and a declining agricultural labor force. 

Livestock output was higher in 1965 than 
in 1966 because of heavy slaughter of cattle 
and hogs brought on by shortages of feed in 


the earlier year. Milk was the only livestock 
product that showed an increase in output over 
1965. 

Application of mineral fertilizers has 
increased at a fairly rapid pace since 1961/62, 
Fertilizer use per hectare of sown area in¬ 
creased from 108 kilograms in 1961/62 to 
176 kilograms in 1965/66. Tractor deliveries 
in 1965 amounted to 15,152 units, and total 
tractor numbers reached 107,000, The need 
for mechanization on Czech farms is great 
because the average age of farm workers is 
48 years, and the labor force is inadequate 
and declining. 

Agricultural policy ; The changes in 
agricultural policy initiated in 1965 continued 
through 1966 in preparation for the "new 
economic reforms" which were scheduled to 
go into effect in January 1967. Proposed 
changes in farm management, regional spe¬ 
cialization, producer prices, and a new system 
of taxation are intended to strengthen and 
promote growth in agricultural production. 

Under the new management system more 
initiative in production planning is left to in¬ 
dividual farms. Marketing contracts between 
farm enterprises and state purchasing agen¬ 
cies will be used more. Beginning in January 
1967 an additional 50 crowns will be paid per 
ton of wheat, rye, barley, and sugarbeets; an 
additional 200 crowns will be paid per ton of 
potatoes and a 1 crown increase will be paid 
per kilogram of cattle, oxen, and slaughter 
pigs. The price of eggs will be raised by 
almost a crown per kilogram. 

These increased prices are planned to 
compensate agriculture, at least in part, for 
increased prices of machines, services, and 
other industrial goods. Poor farms are to 
receive subsidies to increase production, 
adapt modern technology, construct housing, 
and improve living conditions. In part, these 
funds are to come from the new land tax— 
based on farm size—and the income tax- 
based on gross profits. All farms will be 
obliged to contribute to the state investment 
and construction fund. Investments by farms 
will have to come from their own resources 
with state subsidies for projects of regional 
or national importance. 
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Although greater freedom of planning 
and choice of production is contemplated for 
farms, the Government will continue its con¬ 
trol through the Agricultural Production Au¬ 
thorities. Among other things they will oversee 
the implementation of all economic goals such 
as crop and livestock specialization, distri¬ 
bution of fertilizer and mixed feeds, and 
assistance to economically weak farms. 

Food situation: Food supplies during 
1966 reflected, in part, the poor 1965 harvest. 
In spite of increased feed grain imports, forced 
slaughter of cattle continued through early 
1966. This, and increased imports of meat, had 
a favorable effect on meat supplies. Fruits 
and vegetables remained in short supply; 
potato supplies were particularly short. Milk 
supplies improved; the supply of eggs declined. 
Total meat output declined in 1966, largely 
due to efforts to rebuild herds. 

During the past few years, increased 
incomes have been reflected in increased con¬ 
sumption of meat and other livestock products. 
In order to reduce consumer demand for the 
best quality meats, a series of price changes 
were put into effect in October 1966. Prices 
were increased 7 to 20 percent on choice cuts 
of beef, pork, and veal. Prices for lower 
quality meats remained the same while the 
prices of lard and bacon were reduced. Sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, and citrus fruit prices were 
also reduced. Restaurant prices changed 
accordingly. 

Foreign trade : Czechoslovakia relies 
heavily on imports of industrial as well as 
agricultural commodities. Wheat and feed 
grain imports have ranged between 1,6 and 
2.6 million tons annually during the past 5 
years. Substantial quantities of meat, fruit, 
vegetable oil, and cotton are also imported 
each year. Major export commodities are 
barley, hogs, eggs, refined sugar, and beer. 

Traditionally, more than half of the grain 
imports have come from the Soviet Union, but 
some purchases have been made from Western 
countries. With a bumper grain crop in the 
Soviet Union, purchases from the West may 
decline somewhat. A large share of the meat 


and butter, and more than half of the cotton 
imports, come from the Soviet Union. The 
United Arab Republic is Czechoslovakia's 
second largest source of cotton. Bulgaria 
supplies the bulk of tobacco, eggs, and fresh 
vegetable imports while Hungary is the major 
supplier of fresh fruit. 

Total trade turnover in 1965 amounted 
to $5.5 billion, a 9 percent increase over 1964. 
Agricultural commodities normally account 
for about 20 percent of the total imports and 
6 to 10 percent of all exports. 

Total trade with the United States in 1965 
amounted to over $27 million as compared to 
$11 million during 1964. Significant increases 
in U.S. feed grain exports were the primary 
reason for this rise. Czechoslovakia imported 
374,000 tons of feed grains from the United 
States, of which 65,000 tons were corn, 
48,000 tons barley, and 261,000 tons sorghum. 
In addition to grains the United States exports 
soybeans, hops, hides and skins, crude sulfur, 
and other raw materials to Czechoslovakia, 
(A. Paul Danyluk) 

EAST GERMANY 

Agricultural production: Agricultural 
output in East Germany, consistent with the 
pattern of the past 5 years, inched up 1 percent 
in 1966. A decline of nearly 1 percent in crop 
production was offset by a continued upward 
trend in livestock product output. 

With the exception of oats and mixed 
grains, grain production declined. Output of 
root crops was similar to that of 1965, while 
oilseed output declined substantially. An early 
frost in the fall of 1965 impeded sowing of 
winter grains, but a relatively mild winter 
caused no more than the usual amount of 
damage to winter crops. Most of the fall short¬ 
comings were overcome by a favorable and 
early spring. But spring was marred by oc¬ 
casional heavy rains and snow as late as April, 
delaying the planting of potatoes and sugar- 
beets. 

Grain production in 1966 was 8 percent 
above the 1957-59 average, but nearly 4 per¬ 
cent below the record 1965 output. The area 
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sown to all grains remained essentially the 
same as in 1965, but the shift to wheat, barley, 
and mixed grains continued. Lower output in 
1966 was due to lower yields and greater 
losses in the field because of extensive lodging. 

Potato output was down slightly because 
of reduced area and lower yields. The quality 
of potatoes was better, however, with lower 
storage losses anticipated. Sugarbeet output 
was up in 1966 but sugar content was expected 
to be lower. Vegetable and fruit production was 
good in 1966, with a marked increase in fruit 
output. Rapeseed output declined because of 
reduced area and yields. 

Livestock output in 1966 increased nearly 
5 percent, continuing the steady gain in live¬ 
stock output since 1963, According to the June 
1966 census, cattle and hogs increased 5 and 4 
percent, respectively, while cow numbers in¬ 
creased more than 2 percent. 

Fertilizer utilization in East Germany 
continued higher than in other East European 
countries, reaching 280 kilograms of plant 
nutrients per hectare of sown area in 1964/65. 
Heavy fertilizer application in East Germany 
partly offsets the lack of good quality agri¬ 
cultural land. 

Despite the serious labor shortage in East 
Germany and an annual increase in tractors 
of about 10 percent since 1960, tractors and 
other farm machinery continue in short sup¬ 
ply. This shortage of machinery and farm labor 
results in the perennial use of students, 
soldiers, and factory workers at peak harvest 
periods. 

Agricultural policy : East Germany dur¬ 
ing 1966 continued implementation of the "new 
economic system" which in agriculture is 
aimed at reducing cost of production, increas¬ 
ing efficiency, raising output, and bringing 
about higher farm incomes. 

The dual-price system—a low price for 
compulsory deliveries and a higher price for 
additional sales—for field crops was abolished 
in 1964 in favor of higher uniform prices. The 
dual-price system continues in effect for live¬ 


stock products, but at a higher level than prior 
to 1964. To further stimulate output, higher 
premiums were announced for livestock and 
crops purchased by the Government during 1967 
and 1968. Additional bonuses will also be paid 
for grain and potatoes delivered to the Govern¬ 
ment above planned contract levels, and double 
premiums will be paid for above-contract de¬ 
liveries of eggs and milk. New incentives were 
also announced to encourage sheep raising. 

Other major policy changes designed to 
encourage inter-cooperative planning, man¬ 
agement, investment, and joint utilization of 
farm machinery have also been introduced. 
Through joint cooperation of farms the Govern¬ 
ment hopes to achieve greater concentration of 
production, specialization, and better utiliza¬ 
tion of farm resources. Joint investment funds 
are being set up to which each cooperating farm 
contributes a sum based on its land holdings 
and gross income. The large production units 
which are planned to evolve from these joint 
ventures are expected to become economically 
self-sustaining and highly specialized. State 
subsidies will continue to be extended to poor 
cooperatives. 

Food situation: Favorable agricultural 
output in 1965, augmented by customary large 
imports, resulted in a relatively stable food 
situation in East Germany in 1966. Prices 
remained fairly stable, fluctuating mostly for 
seasonal commodities. Per capita consumption 
of meat continued to increase. Consumption of 
grain products increased in 1965 after small 
declines in 1963 and 1964. As a result of de¬ 
clining per capita consumption of butter and 
other animal fats, total consumption of oils and 
fats also declined in 1965. Consumption of eggs 
and egg products continued to rise sharply while 
milk consumption increased moderately. Fruit 
and vegetable consumption fluctuated with 
production and imports but was within the 1961- 
65 range. 

Foreign trade : East Germany continues 
to rely heavily on food imports in order to 
meet domestic consumption requirements. 
East Germany normally produces about half 
its wheat requirements and regularly imports 
over a million tons of wheat annually, almost 
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exclusively from the Soviet Union. Annual 
grain imports during the past 5 years averaged 
about 2 million tons, most of which was shipped 
from the USSR. Small grain purchases are also 
made in Western markets. In 1964 East Ger¬ 
many concluded a 3-year agreement with 
Canada for 750,000 tons of wheat. In addition 
to grains East Germany imports substantial 
quantities of meat, animal fats, butter, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, and other foodstuffs. 

East German statistics list only exports 
of refined sugar and wheat and corn seed. 
Between 1961 and 1964 exports of sugar de¬ 
clined from 377,000 tons to 173,000 tons, then 
dropped to 97,000 tons in 1965, while exports 
of seed remained constant at about 2,000 tons. 

Over 80 percent of total East German 
trade is with communist countries. The Soviet 
Union is the major trading partner accounting 
for 47 percent of the value of total trade and 58 
percent of the total value of trade with the 
communist countries in 1965. West Germany 
and West Berlin accounted for 8 percent of the 
total value of foreign trade, while the rest of 
the Free World accounted for about 12 percent. 
(A. Paul Danyluk) 

HUNGARY 

Agriculture production : Hungarian agri¬ 
cultural output turned upward in 1966following 
the sluggish performance of 1965. Net agricul¬ 
tural output increased 5 percent and was 10 
percent above the 1957-59 average. Per capita 
food production rose 4 percent in 1966. The 
Hungarian population has grown annually by 
only 0.3 percent—one of the lowest population 
growth rates in Europe—in the past few years. 

Land tenure and use in Hungary has 
varied little in the past 5 years. Weather con¬ 
ditions and the increased availability of ma¬ 
terial inputs are the key variables which have 
determined changes in production. In 1966 a 
small decrease in sown area caused a slight 
drop in wheat production. Wheat production of 
2.2 million tons, 242,000 tons of rye and a 
month’s supply of food grains carried over 
from last year will probably cover the country’s 
food grain needs. 


Corn production of 3.7 million tons ex¬ 
ceeded 1965’s output slightly, owing to a some¬ 
what larger sown area and a slightly better 
yield. Barley output decreased. Oat production 
was nearly the same as last year, resulting in 
an unchanged total output of feed grains. Feed 
grain imports will be necessary in 1967 to 
feed increased livestock numbers. The non¬ 
grain feed supply changed little in 1966. 

A very good potato crop developed in 1966. 
Production exceeded 1965’s crop by one-third. 
The crop will be adequate for human consump¬ 
tion and the surplus can be diverted to feed and 
industrial use. The good crop was attributable 
partly to improved seed and partly to better 
incentives. 

Sugarbeet production rose slightly in 1966 
despite a decrease in acreage. There was little 
change in total sunflowerseed production, and 
the tobacco crop, which suffered from pero- 
nospora disease, was poor. 

Tomato production was very good; vege¬ 
table and fruit production also surpassed 
1965's level. The below-average grape pro¬ 
duction was still somewhat larger than 1965's 
poor crop. 

The use of fertilizer, particularly phos¬ 
phate, is increasing yearly. Mechanization of 
grain harvesting is almost complete, but corn, 
potatoes, and sugarbeets are still harvested 
manually on most farms. 

In 1965, foot-and-mouth disease affected 
livestock production. The epidemic was 
checked in 1966 and higher prices for meat and 
milk products induced farmers to increase 
animal numbers. The March 1 census showed 
more cattle in 1966 than in 1965. However, 
cows, hogs, and sheep were lower, but with an 
uptrend since the beginning of the year. Meat 
production declined; milk production increased 
2 percent despite the decreased cow numbers. 
Wool production decreased slightly; egg and 
poultry production, most of which comes from 
the private sector increased. Commercial 
broiler production on state farms is just de¬ 
veloping. 
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Agricultural policy : The new 5-year plan 
for 1966-70 was announced in 1966. The targets 
call for a 19 to 21 percent increase in national 
income, a 14 to 16 percent increase in per 
capita income, and a 13 to 15 percent increase 
in agricultural production. The percentage dis¬ 
tribution of investment between industry and 
agriculture will be the same as in 1961-65. 
Allocation to agriculture represents 16 to 18 
percent of total investment. This will mean 
about 10 percent more agricultural investment 
during the plan period. 

The main production goals are to make 
Hungary self-sufficient in bread grain pro¬ 
duction, to increase the yield of nongrain feed 
crops and grasses, and to shift land towards 
more vegetable and fruit growing. To achieve 
these goals fertilizer use is scheduled to be 
doubled from the present 1.7 million tons. 
Higher yielding varieties of wheat will be sown 
on 90 percent of the land compared to 78 per¬ 
cent in 1966. During the coming 5 years, 
38,000* to 40,000 tractors, 6,500 combines, 
and 35,000 to 36,000 trailers will be supplied 
to agriculture. To improve the livestock sector, 
shelters accommodating 90,000 more cattle, 
300,000 more hogs, and several million more 
poultry will be built. Additionally, the com¬ 
mercial mixed feed industry will be expanded 
and selected breeding will be accelerated. Both 
programs are designed to improve feeding 
efficiency. 

To implement the new plan the so-called 
’’New Economic Mechanism, ” a departure from 
strict central planning, has been introduced this 
year. Local farm managers will be given 
greater decision-making authority, with the 
profit motive as the guiding principle instead 
of the quantity of output. Except for basic crops, 
prices will be allowed to reflect supply and 
demand, thus helping to determine input-output 
choices. Intra-farm competition for both the 
domestic and foreign market will be en¬ 
couraged. 

Food situation : A change in food prices 
in early 1966 moved the food index up 5 to 8 
percent. The price of meat and meat products 
and milk and milk products increased; whereas 
vegetable, potato, and fruit prices decreased. 


Consumption turned from the higher priced 
products to vegetables, potatoes, and fruits. 
Despite the upward price change, the consump¬ 
tion of dairy products with the exception of 
cheese increased. A 4 percent rise in industrial 
wages helped to maintain consumption levels in 
1966. 

Foreign trade ; ‘Total value of imports 
increased by 2 percent in 1965; exports rose 
by 12 percent, bringing foreign trade in near 
balance. The share of food and food products 
in total imports increased from 9 percent to 
10 percent and the share in exports increased 
from 21 percent to 22 percent. The volume of 
agricultural exports increased more than 
value, as most prices declined. During 1966 
the Hungarian Government emphasized the 
need for obtaining foreign exchange through 
agricultural exports. Economic growth in 
Europe has raised living standards and created 
a growing demand for meat and livestock prod¬ 
ucts. A major share of Hungary's beef and egg 
exports in 1965 went to Western Europe; how¬ 
ever, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe are 
still Hungary's most important markets. Of the 
total export value of food and food products, 50 
percent was purchased by the Soviet Union and 
other communist countries. But the communist 
area supplied only 20 percent of Hungary's 
agricultural imports. 

Cotton is a major agricultural import, 55 
percent of which comes from the Soviet Union. 
Wool is imported from Great Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia and Mongolia, barley from France, hides 
and corn are imported from Argentina and 
wheat from Canada. Citrus fruits, coffee, 
cocoa, and rice are also imported. 

In 1964/65 U.S. exports to Hungary 
amounted to $9.2 million of which agricultural 
commodities accounted for $8 million. In order 
of importance, the major commodities were 
soybeans, soybean oilcake, hides and skins and 
tallow. U.S. agricultural imports from Hungary 
amounted to only $364,000, with wine and 
paprika the most important items. 

Outlook : Self-sufficiency in wheat may be 
attained in 1967, but feed grain imports will be 
necessary. The change in domestic meat 
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prices may shift some meat to the export 
market. The sown area is expected to remain 
unchanged except for an increase in the vege¬ 
table area. (Thomas A. Vankai) 

POLAND 

Agricultural production : Polish agricul¬ 
tural output scored another record in 1966, 
although grain output failed to reach the record 
1965 level. The 1966 index stood 27 percent 
above the 1957-59 average. 

Crop production was up 5 percent largely 
due to higher sugarbeet and potato output. 
Grain output declined a little less than 2 per¬ 
cent. Feed grains, rye, barley and oats were 
hit hardest by high summer temperatures and 
harvest rains; declining more than 3 percent. 
Total grain output for 1966 is estimated at 
about 16 million tons compared to 16,2 million 
tons in 1965. 

Output of root crops was better than in 
1965. Late season rains were beneficial to 
sugarbeets, but may have reduced the quality 
of potatoes. Rapeseed output, estimated at about 
400,000 tons, declined substantially in 1966 
from the record high of 504,000 tons in 1965, 
because of lower yields. Output of vegetables 
was slightly below the 1965 level, while fruit 
production was more than 50 percent higher. 

Polish agriculture went into 1966 with 
better than average feed supplies; conse¬ 
quently, favorable results were achieved in 
livestock products and growth in herds. Output 
of livestock products increased nearly 3 per¬ 
cent. Substantial gains in pork, poultry and 
milk were made, while production of beef, veal, 
eggs and wool declined. 

Fertilizer consumption in Poland con¬ 
tinued to increase at a slow and erratic pace. 
During 1964/65, 1.1 million tons of fertilizers 
were supplied to agriculture compared with 
nearly 1 million tons in 1963/64. Plant nutri¬ 
ents per hectare of sown area reached 72 kilo¬ 
grams in 1964/65 compared to 52 kilograms in 
1960/61. On state farms the average rate of 
application was nearly double that on collective 
and private farms. Poland produces nearly all 


its nitrogen and phosphorous fertilizers. Most 
of the potash fertilizers are imported from 
East Germany. The application rate planned for 
1970 is 135kilograms per hectare of sown area. 

Tractor numbers increased to 137,200 in 
1966 compared to 124,106 in 1965. Between 
1961 and 1965 the average annual rate of in¬ 
crease in the tractor pool was about 13,000. 
Most of the additional tractors went to Agri¬ 
cultural Circles. In 1965, together with the 
collective farms, the Circles owned 40 percent 
of all tractors. State farms owned 40 percent. 
Machine Tractor Stations (MTS), 13 percent, 
and private farms, 7 percent. 

Agricultural policy : Polish agricultural 
policy is primarily centered around the 1966-70 
plan, 24 Emphasis is being placed on crop pro¬ 
duction with the greatest increase planned in 
the four major grains: from 14,5 million tons 
in 1961-65 to 18 million tons in 1970. During 
1961-65, state grain purchases averaged less 
than 2.5 million tons annually, less than half of 
the state's requirements to maintain stocks and 
supply the urban population. In order to over¬ 
come the farmer's reluctance to sell grain to 
the state, higher purchasing prices for all 
grains were introduced in 1965. The grain area 
under contract is planned to increase from 
550,000 hectares in 1965 to 1,135,000 hectares 
in 1967 and 2,200,000 hectares by 1970. The 
distribution of fertilizers, high quality seeds, 
mixed feed, and insecticides will be closely 
geared to grain contracts. 

Improved livestock breeds are also to 
receive more attention during 1966-70. Greater 
emphasis will be placed on selective cattle 
breeding for the production of meat and milk. 
Increased output of livestock products is 
planned through wider use of mixed feeds and 
more efficient feeding. Further increases are 
planned for sheep, while horses are expected 
to decline. 

The most important goal of the current 
plan is the attainment of self-sufficiency in 
grain production. Expansion of market supplies 


24 For details, see the USSR and Eastern Europe 
Agricultural Situation , ERS-Foreign 151, Economic 
Research Service, 1966. 
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of livestock products is another major goal. 
Polish grain imports reached 3 million tons in 
1963 and although they declined in 1964 and 
1965 they are expected to be between 1.5 and 
2.0 million tons in 1966. Exports of livestock 
products, an important source of hard cur¬ 
rency, are planned to decline in favor of in¬ 
dustrial products. 

Food situation ; The favorable food situa¬ 
tion in Poland during 1966 is expected to con¬ 
tinue through 1967, Higher agricultural output 
during 1965 and 1966, augmented by increased 
imports of fruits and vegetables, resulted in a 
better and more stable food supply. Improve¬ 
ments in quality were also evident as a result 
of better storage facilities, expanded purchas¬ 
ing centers, and modernization of the food 
processing industry. 

The consumption pattern continued to 
change in favor of livestock products and away 
from grains and potatoes. Grain consumption 
declined 18 percent during the past decade while 
consumption of potatoes, a major staple in the 
Polish diet, declined only 6 percent. Meat 
consumption, on the other hand, increased 
nearly 7 percent during 1961-65 and nearly 28 
percent over the decade. Consumption of fats, 
eggs, and milk also increased substantially 
during the past few years. 

Consumer prices remained stable 
throughout 1966 with the exception of some 
increases for tobacco and fish products, and 
a small decrease in the price of lard. Prices 
fluctuated for such seasonal commodities as 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. 

Declining exports of fresh frozen meats 
and live hogs during the first 9 months of 1966 
indicate that part of the domestic needs were 
met at the expense of exports. 

Foreign trad e: Total trade turnover dur¬ 
ing 1966 increased 4 percent over 1965. The 
share of agricultural commodities declined 
7 percent. 

Although total agricultural imports de¬ 
clined, significant increases took place for a 
number of agricultural commodities. Wheat 


imports increased 14 percent and cotton im¬ 
ports increased 10 percent. Imports of meat 
and meat products during the first 11 months 
of 1966 rose to 50,000 tons compared to 33,700 
tons in 1965, while imports of citrus fruits 
during the same period increased from 34,400 
tons to 63,360 tons. Imports of barley declined 
from 485,000 tons in 1965 to 139,000 tons in 
1966, while vegetable oils and animal fats de¬ 
clined from 132,000 tons to 105,000 tons. 
Tobacco imports also declined. 

The overall decline in exports of agri¬ 
cultural commodities was mainly the result of 
decreased shipments of live hogs for slaughter, 
fresh frozen meat and other livestock products. 
Exports of bacon and canned hams increased 
during 1966 by 1 and 4 percent respectively. 
Exports of fresh frozen meat declined from 
54,000 tons to 18,000 tons. Exports of live 
animals for slaughter declined from 9,000 tons 
in 1965 to little over 2,000 tons in 1966. Ex¬ 
ports of canned meats and brewing barley in¬ 
creased in 1966. The pattern of trade in live¬ 
stock commodities is significant in that it 
suggests the future trend of agricultural com¬ 
modities in Polish trade. It also reflects the 
domestic market situation. 

Despite two consecutive successful crop 
years, exports of some hard-currency com¬ 
modities are being reduced to meet domestic 
food requirements and they are replaced by 
increased exports of industrial goods. Their 
share in overall exports is planned to rise 
from 35 percent in 1965 to about 44 percent 
in 1970. 

Despite the 1970 goal of self-sufficiency 
in grain production, Poland concluded a 3-year 
agreement with Canada in 1966 for the delivery 
of about 1.2 million tons of wheat, Poland will 
receive 1 million tons of wheat from the USSR 
in 1967, about half of Poland f s annual grain 
import requirement, as a result of the USSR's 
bumper grain crop. 

The Soviet Union continues to be Poland's 
major trading partner, accounting for about 
half of all trade with communist countries and 
one-third of its total trade turnover. U.S. trade 
with Poland declined about 40 percent in 1965 
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largely as a result of the withdrawal of P.L.480 
Title I sales in 1964. In 1965 the Unites States 
accounted for only 1.3 percent of Polish imports 
compared to the average of 5.4 percent during 
1960-64. Polish exports to the United States, 
however, rose to 3.1 percent of total exports 
in 1965 compared to the average of2.5percent 
during 1960-64. (A. Paul Danyluk) 

ROMANIA 

Agricultural production: Agricultural 
output in 1966 continued to edge forward from 
the previous high production level achieved in 
1965. Net output increased 9 percent, raising 
the 1966 level of output to 37 percent above the 
1957-59 average. Crop output, principally on 
the strength of good harvests of corn and row 
crops, increase 11 percent; livestock output 
gained by a modest 3 percent. 

Significant to this second successful 
agricultural year in a row by Romania were 
the slow but steady efforts to increase material 
inputs into agriculture and the very favorable 
weather conditions during the late summer and 
fall. Except for dry weather during the peak 
sowing and germination period of fall seeded 
grains in 1965, the general weather pattern for 
the 1966 crop ranged from fair to excellent. 

Yields of major crops during 1966 re¬ 
flect the impact of the varying weather con¬ 
ditions. Influenced adversely by the dry fall, 
the yields of fall sown wheat dropped approxi¬ 
mately 20 percent from the exceptionally high 
yields attained in 1965. Production of the three 
major fall sown small grains—wheat, rye, and 
barley—was 800,000 tons less than the peak 
postwar production of 6.6 million tons in 1965 
despite a slight increase in acreage. 

On the other hand, corn, potato, sugar- 
beet, and sunflowerseed yields improved sig¬ 
nificantly over the drought-affected crop of 
1965. At the December meeting of the Grand 
National Assembly, 1966 corn production was 
estimated at a record 7.9 million tons, up ap¬ 
proximately one-third from the 1965 output. 
Harvesting and storage difficulties, particu¬ 
larly losses resulting from poor work organi¬ 


zation on collective farms, suggest that the 
actual garnered harvest could be less than the 
preliminary estimate indicates. 

Livestock numbers at the beginning of 
1966 showed gains for cattle, cows, and sheep. 
Hog numbers declined 11 percent from the 
postwar high of 1965. Relatively modest 
changes in the output of livestock products 
developed in 1966. Meat, primarily pork and 
poultry, increased 2 percent, milk 5 percent, 
eggs 3 percent, and wool 5 percent. Both the 
increase in the total number of cows and im¬ 
proved pasture conditions helped raise milk 
output in 1966, The smaller gain in meat 
production resulted from the buildup of hog 
numbers and the trend to feed calves to heavier 
weights. 

Strong steady gains in the availability of 
material inputs were also noted during 1966. 
While still far short of optimum levels, tractor 
numbers in 1966 increased to 90,000 units, up 
10 percent over 1965, and domestic production 
of fertilizers in terms of plant nutrients 
reached 400,000 tons—a 32 percent gain over 
1965. Approximately 31 kilograms of plant 
nutrients were applied to each hectare of 
arable land for the 1966 crop compared to 16 
kilograms in the previous agricultural year. 

Agricultural policy : A series of impor¬ 
tant decisions relating to the organization of 
the farm sector were made in November 1965. 
At that time the Higher Agricultural Council 
and its regional units were given full respon¬ 
sibility for the planning of all aspects of pro¬ 
duction and procurements. Parallel with this, 
the agricultural cooperatives were "invited" 
to form district and regional unions, which 
would be subordinate to the National Union of 
Agricultural Cooperatives. The latter organi¬ 
zation was officially formalized in March 1966. 

The primary aim of the new cooperative 
organization appears to be the consolidation of 
authority and closer direction over the opera¬ 
tion and management of collective farms. Also 
apparent is the beginning effort to lift some of 
the rigid guidelines of past collectivization 
policies. Programs under review propose to 
revise the obsolete collective farm statutes, to 
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strengthen the investment fund of collective 
farms, to introduce changes in wage payments 
to collective farmers, to make some adjust¬ 
ments in the size and location of household 
plots, and to begin a nationwide old-age 
pension scheme for collective farmers. 

Other policy changes announced by the 
Higher Agricultural Council in 1966 included 
the raising of procurement prices for contract 
purchases and the easing of short-term credits 
to Machine Tractor Stations. The latter change 
is designed to give the Machine Tractor Stations 
greater flexibility in the use of their working 
capital and to reduce the direct capital contri¬ 
bution by the Government. 

Food situation : The strong upward move¬ 
ment of agricultural output since 1964, com¬ 
bined with the steadily improving rate of growth 
in the consumer goods sector, manifested it¬ 
self in a more than 7 percent expansion in 
retail sales in 1965. Higher farm wages, more¬ 
over, have helped to reduce the gap in the 
standard of living between the rural and urban 
areas. Real incomes of peasants in 1965 re¬ 
portedly increased 2.4 times over the 1960 
level. 

Although still heavily weighted in 
starches, peasant diets have altered consider¬ 
ably since 1960. Meat consumption has in¬ 
creased by 33 percent, vegetable oils by 62 
percent, sugar by 50 percent, and rice by 75 
percent. The per capita availability of food 
products in the rural areas, however, is still 
among the lowest in East Europe—meat 29 
kilograms, vegetable oil 4.6 kilograms, and 
milk 74.3 kilograms. 

Programs through 1970 indicate that an 
increasingly larger share of investment will be 
used to develop and expand the role of con¬ 
sumer cooperatives in rural areas. Addi¬ 
tionally, the current distribution system, which 
puts rural areas at a disadvantage in the sale 
of mass-produced goods, will be reviewed and 
a new program for allocating available goods 
more equitably is scheduled to be introduced 
in 1967. 


Foreign trade: Agricultural products 
contribute a substantial share to the foreign 
trade earnings of Romania. Although the per¬ 
centage share declined from 37 percent of 
total exports in 1964 to 35 percent in 1965, the 
absolute value of agricultural trade increased 
5 percent. 

Grain is the major agricultural com¬ 
modity exported. Because of the poor corn 
crop in 1965, exports of grain declined to 
882,000 tons from the previous year f s 1,234,000 
tons. Vegetable oil exports also declined from 
37,000 to 33,000 tons. Gains, however, were 
recorded for exports of vegetables, potatoes, 
fruits, grapes, eggs, and animal fats. 

The downtrend in agricultural imports 
continued into 1965, dropping from 15 percent 
of the total value of imports in 1964 to 14 
percent in 1965. This decreasing share of 
agricultural imports reflects the gains in 
agricultural production and the increasing 
priority of industrial raw materials and ma¬ 
chinery in the planned program of economic 
development. Agricultural commodities im¬ 
ported, moreover, are mainly nonfood raw 
materials and include cotton, wool, and hides 
and skins. 

U.S, agricultural exports to Romania 
increased about 10 percent in 1965, rising from 
$2,1 million to $2.3 million. Major commodity 
exports in 1965 were cattle hides and oilseed 
meal, as opposed to wheat, tallow, and cotton 
which led the list in 1964. 

Outlook : Romania has been slow in in¬ 
troducing economic reforms in the agricul¬ 
tural sector, but alternatively is concentrating 
on the development of farm skills, increasing 
the availability and use of fertilizers, improved 
seeds, and insecticides, and expanding land 
resources through irrigation. 

The 4.9 percent annual rate of growth in 
agricultural output planned for 1966-1970 is 
well ahead of the projected population growth. 
Exports of agricultural products are expected 
to increase in value even though their relative 
share of total exports will decline. Real wages 
of urban and farm workers are planned to in¬ 
crease 25 percent during 1966-70. (Roger E. 
Neetz) 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Agricultural production: In 1966 Yugo¬ 
slavia experienced its best agricultural year 
since the bumper harvest of 1959. Net agri¬ 
cultural output increased 19 percent over 1965 
and 17 percent over the banner year of 1959. 
Crop production increased one-fourth from 

1965, but a slight decrease for livestock and 
livestock products reflected the poor feed 
crop in 1965 and the consequent decline in hog 
numbers. 

Exceptionally favorable weather was the 
primary cause for the successful harvest in 

1966. However, economic stimulants, particu¬ 
larly the continued upward movement of pro¬ 
ducer prices, also induced a shift in the 
cropping pattern favorable to wheat, com, and 
sugarbeets. Wheat acreage increased 9 per¬ 
cent, corn 2 percent, and sugar beets about a 
third over 1965. The combination of good 
weather and higher prices thus helped to raise 
wheat and corn output to about the levels 
planned for 1970—wheat production in 1966 
amounting to 4.6 million tons and corn to 8,0 
million tons. 

Sizable increases in output over the pre¬ 
vious year r s level were also reported for other 
commodities. Sugarbeets increased almost 
one-half, tobacco 10 percent, drybeans 29 
percent, fruits 63 percent, and grapes 16 per¬ 
cent. Despite the attack of a fungus disease 
late in the growing season, sunflowerseed 
production still equaled the high levels of 1965, 
which was the highest output in the postwar 
period. 

All categories of livestock registered 
gains in 1966. A particularly strong recovery 
in hog numbers developed during 1966, re¬ 
flecting the sharp improvement in feed sup¬ 
plies in the latter part of the year. Hog num¬ 
bers for January 1967 are estimated to be 
one-eighth higher than the January numbers 
of 1966. Cattle numbers continued the upward 
movement of the previous year and are esti¬ 
mated to be 7 percent higher. Sheep and goat 
numbers probably increased slightly. The 
poultry flock tended downward in the first 


half of 1966 but better feed supplies will help 
to push January 1967 numbers above the previ¬ 
ous year. 

Meat production, however, turned down¬ 
ward in 1966, declining from 757,000 tons in 
1965 to 702,000 tons in 1966. Significant to this 
development was the reduced slaughter of hogs 
during the first half of 1966. A 15 percent in¬ 
crease in the producer price for live hogs 
announced in mid-1966, coupled with the ample 
supplies of feed after August, also influenced 
farmers to feed to heavier weights. With re¬ 
duced slaughterings, output of pork, the major 
meat product in Yugoslavia, declined to an 
estimated 315,000 tons from the previous year's 
high of 395,000 tons. Although beef and mutton 
production improved over 1965 levels, the 
buildup of herds suggest a decrease in the 
slaughter of calves and lambs. 

Higher cow numbers and improved pas¬ 
ture conditions in 1966 helped to raise milk 
production to the postwar record high of 2.4 
million tons. However, the poor feed supplies 
and the substitution of poultry meat for pork 
during the first half of the year lowered egg 
production in 1966 from the record 1,746 
million units in 1965, 

Agricultural policy : The agricultural 
sector has responded favorably to the economic 
reforms announced in June 1965 and imple¬ 
mented in 1966. While long-term policy aims 
for the farm sector are still attuned to full 
socialization, mainly through the purchase and 
leasing of land, progress in 1965 was only 
moderate. Total land purchases declined to 
34,000 hectares compared to 87,000 in 1964 and 
136,000 in 1963. The slowdown was attributed 
to increasingly higher prices of land since 
1963. Additionally, the economic reforms re¬ 
duced the number of new jobs in urban areas 
and in turn made farming more attractive. 
Agricultural land held by the socialist sector 
by the end of 1965 amounted to 29 percent of 
total agricultural land and 15 percent of total 
arable land. 

The continued upward movement of farm 
prices in 1966, combined with the bumper 
harvest, raised farm incomes significantly. 
Officials have indicated that total farm income 
may be $200 million more than in 1965. 
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Planners have anticipated that a large 
share of this additional income would be rein¬ 
vested in the farm, particularly by the private 
farm sector. In order to siphon off some of 
this extra income the government in 1966 
introduced a program which allowed private 
farmers to purchase new tractors for the first 
time since socialization became a fixed policy. 
The immediate response of the private sector 
to this offer has been slow but the Government 
believes that the recently implemented pro¬ 
grams to reduce tractor prices and lower land 
taxes will help stimulate sales. 

Agricultural price policy is still being 
debated within Government circles. However, 
long-term objectives are to adjust agricultural 
prices to changes in farm productivity and to 
reduce state subsidies to agriculture. A major 
aim of the Government is to remove agricul¬ 
ture from its dependency position in the 
economy and make it more competitive with 
other sectors. 

Food situation ; During 1965 food con¬ 
sumption deteriorated somewhat and the cost of 
living increased 35 percent compared to the 
previous year. Within this index, food costs 
increased by 39 percent, clothing 24 percent, 
housing and utilities 34 percent, and trans¬ 
portation 20 percent. The rise in food prices 
after July 1965 continued through the first 
10 months of 1966 and was a strong motivating 
force for the urban consumer to shift from 
high-priced quality foods—milk, meat, and 
eggs—to cheaper foods—grains, sugar, and 
fats. Total estimated food intake in 1965 
amounted to 3,146 calories, 19 percent of 
which were of animal origin compared to 
21 percent in 1960. 

Along with this upward shift in urban 
prices for food has been the rise in the per 
capita consumption of agricultural products on 
the farm. The added income of the private 
farmer from the higher producer prices is thus 
being used to improve the standard of living on 
farms rather than for reinvestment in the 
farm. Although this development has reduced 
the difference between the urban and rural per 
capita consumption of quality foods, the higher 
farm use of increased production is running 


counter to the reform programs and has 
intensified price instability of agricultural and 
food products. 

Inefficient marketing practices and the 
accompanying waste at distribution points have 
also raised costs of processing and storing 
foods. Even though warehouses and storage 
facilities have expanded in recent years— 
particularly grain storage capacity, which 
increased from 868,000 tons in 1952 to 2,204,000 
tons in 1965— construction work is still lagging 
and this shortcoming has reduced the flow of 
agricultural products from the farms in good 
agricultural years, such as 1966. 

However, corrective measures to broaden 
the market outlets of the private farmer were 
proposed in late 1965. Included among these 
was the right of private farmers to sell 
agricultural commodities directly to large 
consumers—catering enterprises, institutions 
and hospitals. This new regulation is intended 
to bring competitive market forces into play 
and offset the rigid market control of the 
General Agricultural Cooperatives, the 
primary purchaser of agricultural products in 
the Yugoslav farm sector. 

Foreign trade : Yugoslavia’s exports in 
1965 totaled $1,090 million, 22 percent more 
than in 1964, while imports decreased by 
3 percent to $1,288 million. This favorable 
development reduced the trade deficit to $198 
million compared to $430 million in 1964. 

Agricultural exports shared in the total 
trade expansion and increased 8 percent over 
the previous year. Corn exports amounted to 
51,000 tons, meat 123,000 tons, and tobacco 
23,000 tons. 

A significant 13 percent rise in agricul¬ 
tural imports in 1965—a result of the poor 
harvests in that year—countered the favorable 
export gains and reflects the long-term inability 
of the Government to build up adequate stocks 
of food grains. Wheat imports, all under P.L. 
480 Title IV, amounted to 1.2 million tons in 
1965. Fruit imports also increased in 1965. 
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Yugoslavia became a full member of 
GATT in August 1966 and is currently re¬ 
ceiving most-favored-nation treatment from 
all countries except the six Common Market 
members. While average custom tariff levels 
were lowered in late 1965, further reductions 
became effective on January 1, 1967. Included 
in the free items for 1967 are some prepared 
and canned foodstuffs, fruit juices, and leather. 

Two P.L. 480 agreements were made 
during 1965/66. One agreement signed on 
November 22, 1965, initially authorized the 
purchase of 650,000 tons of wheat, but it was 
later amended to include an additional 700,000 
tons. The second agreement signed in April 
1966 authorized the purchase of 137,000 bales 
of cotton and 35,000 tons of edible oils. 

Because of the very favorable grain and 
corn harvests, Yugoslavia will probably cut 


back the imports of food grains sharply in 
1966/67 and if market opportunities develop 
could be in a position to export from 500,000 to 
800,000 tons of corn. 

Outlook : Agricultural production has 
been lagging behind general economic develop¬ 
ments in Yugoslavia. This has been one of the 
important causes for the increase in the cost of 
living and deficit in the balance of payments. 
Yugoslavia^ annual per capita income, more¬ 
over, has reached the $500 level, and with a 
continued increase in the purchasing power a 
stronger demand for quality foods, fibers, and 
other products could develop. The good harvest 
of 1966 has given the Government some 
flexibility for building up stocks, but it is not 
likely that the results of 1966 will be dupli¬ 
cated in 1967, The demand for wheat and wheat 
products therefore may remain firm at least 
through the next few years, (Roger E, Neetz) 


SOVIET UNION 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Agricultural production in the USSR rose 
a striking 16 percent in 1966 and was 11 per¬ 
cent above 1964, the previous peak level as 
measured by the USDA index,« The erratic 
grain sector, which has fluctuated between 
exceptional peaks and troughs since 1962, 


25 The USDA index of Soviet agricultural production 
measures the final output of major crops and livestock 
products using USDA estimates and weighted by 1957- 
59 West European producer prices. It does not measure 
changes in livestock numbers or changes in the weight 
of live animals. Seed and waste are considered con¬ 
stants, Net output is estimated by deducting feed inputs 
as a constant percentage of the value of livestock 
production-meat, milk, eggs, and wool. The feed 
deduction is a 2-year moving average—i.e„ lagged 
6 months—to account for the contribution of one year's 
feed production to the following year’s livestock out¬ 
put. The index nevertheless values changes in feed 
inventories to a certain extent and is more sensitive 
to changes in final output—it rises higher in 1964 and 
1966, and declines in l965--than would be the case 
with indexes valuing changes in livestock numbers 
and/or the weight of live animals. 


reached a new record of about 140 million tons 
(in terms of USDA estimates of usable grain). 26 
Wheat, which suffered the worst shortfalls in 
1963 and 1965, giving rise to large Soviet 
imports from Western countries, is estimated 
to have reached the impressive level of around 
80 million tons. Output of other grains was also 
high due to higher yields. The total grain area 
was 8 million hectares below the 1964 level. 

This performance resulted from a com¬ 
bination of good weather, favorable policy 
changes, and improved economic conditions in 
the USSR since the 1963 crop disaster. Weather 


26 Soviet grain yields and production are reported in 
combine "bunker weight"—gross of excess moisture 
and foreign matter, USDA estimates attempt to approxi¬ 
mate the quantity of usable grain, net of excess mois¬ 
ture and foreign matter. A high degree of precision 
should not be attributed to these estimates and they 
should be viewed as representing a range of perhaps 
140 to 145 million tons for total grain and 80 to 85 
million tons for wheat. The Soviet Minister of Agri¬ 
culture has reported the 1966 total "bunker weight" 
grain harvest at 171 million tons. 
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was good in most winter and spring grain 
regions, which is not usually the case in the 
USSR. Although fall sowing was carried out 
under dry conditions, resulting in a 4 million 
hectare shortfall from the planned sown area, 
the winter was mild and spring was early with 
good rainfall. These conditions, coupled with 
much higher rates of fertilizer application 
and higher grain prices, resulted in an ex¬ 
ceptionally good winter grain crop, most of 
which was wheat and rye. The growing season 
throughout 1966 was influenced by the early 
spring, advancing the harvest of most crops. 
Although the harvest period in the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus was interrupted by heavy 
rains and hailstorms, improved mechaniza¬ 
tion and better incentives apparently en¬ 
couraged careful and efficient harvesting. 

In the spring grain regions, dominated 
by the crucial ’’new lands" and accounting for 
the major portion of grain production, spring 
was late and soil moisture during the grow¬ 
ing season was not as good in some regions 
as it was in 1964, the previous good year 
for spring grains. These factors were ap¬ 
parently more than offset, however, by an 
exceptionally long, dry fall which provided 
near-optimal harvesting conditions. The early 
harvest in European Russia and the long fall 
in the Eastern regions made it possible to 
shift men and machinery more advantageously 
than is usually the case. 

Cotton production achieved another rec¬ 
ord, just under 6 million tons unginned, the 
fourth consecutive record cotton crop. The 
cotton area has declined since 1963. Higher 
prices in recent years—a higher base price 
and a 50 percent bonus for above-plan sales 
to the Government—more adequate mechaniza¬ 
tion, and increased fertilizer application are 
important factors in the rapid upsurge of 
cotton production. These factors offset re¬ 
ported shortages in the supply of irrigation 
water and damage resulting from earthquakes 
and attendant wind and rain storms reported 
in Uzbekistan, the major cotton region, during 
1966. 

Sugarbeets, reported at 73.8 million 
tons, did not surpass the record 1964 level, 
due in large part to reduced area, but was 


above the 1965 level. Oilseeds, dominated by 
sunflowerseed, exceeded slightly the record 
1964 level. For the major industrial crops, 
therefore, 1966 was the third or fourth year 
of output well above the levels prevailing be¬ 
fore 1963. This has contributed to a con¬ 
siderable stock buildup in sugar, vegetable 
oils, and cotton, and increased exports of 
some of these. 

Potato production suffered from weather 
difficulties and other problems which were 
not typical of other crops. Output was slightly 
below the 1965 level. Vegetable production 
was reported below 1965, but fruit and grape 
production, which has advanced rapidly in 
recent years, exceeding 8 million tons in 

1965, is estimated up again in 1966. 

In the livestock sector the impact of 
foot-and-mouth disease in late 1965 was not 
apparently significant enough to offset an im¬ 
proved feed supply and higher prices and 
incentives. Output of milk, meat, wool, and 
eggs exceeded 1965 levels. For milk, meat, 
and eggs new records were established. Cattle 
and cow and sheep numbers rose slightly in 

1966, while hog numbers declined slightly. 
The decline in hogs took place in the private 
sector, but that sector also showed the largest 
increases in cattle and cows. A minor in¬ 
crease in horse numbers in 1965, the first 
in a decade, may have continued into 1966. 
Larger supplies of livestock feed, both rough- 
ages and grain, were reported in 1966 than 
in any previous year. 

Government purchases (procurements) 
of grains reached new peak levels in 1966— 
about 55 million tons of wheat and 75 million 
tons of all grains were reported by the Soviet 
Government long before the year ended. These 
purchases can be compared with purchases 
in recent years in table 3. 

Wheat purchases were about 33 million 
tons higher than in 1965 and about 13 million 
tons higher than the previous peak year of 
1958. Assuming recent domestic uses of Gov¬ 
ernment wheat supplies this would permit a 
stock accumulation of around 18 to 20 million 
tons. Government purchases of grains, cotton, 
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Table 3.—Soviet Union: Government purchases of 
wheat and grain, 1958-66 1 


Type of grain 

1958 

1962 j 1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 2 


-Million tons- 


i 


Wheat. 

1 41.9 

34.6 

22.7 

38.7 

21.8 

55.0 

Other grains 3 .. 

| 14.7 

22.0 

22.1 

29.6 

14.5 

20.0 

Total grains. 

1 56.6 

56.6 

44.8 

68.3 

36.3 

75.0 


1 All figures in accounting weight, i.e., at a 
standard moisture and foreign matter level. 

2 Total Government grain purchases of 74.9 million 
tons, and wheat purchases of over 54 million tons 
have been reported in the Soviet press. 

3 Includes rye, corn, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
millet, rice, peas, and beans. 

sunflowerseeds and livestock products ex¬ 
ceeded planned levels and some established new 
records. About 20 million tons of grain and 
about 600,000 tons of cotton were sold to the 
Government at the 50 percent bonus above the 
already higher purchase prices. Higher prices 
were in effect for many other crops as well. 

Unquestionably 1966 gave a significant 
boost to the new Soviet 5-year plan (1966-70) 
and showed a remarkable recovery from the 
dismal performance of 1963, Although some 
crops did not attain record levels in 1966, 
the overall performance of Soviet agriculture, 
including all major sectors—grains, livestock 
and industrial crops—was well above previous 
levels. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Weather, as always in the USSR, must 
be given its share of the credit, but credit 
must also go to the major overhaul of agri¬ 
cultural policy which has taken place in the 
past 3 years. With surprising consistency, 
and at times quite unexpected speed, the new 
Soviet leadership under Brezhnev and Kosygin 
has pushed through a series of reforms which 
strike at some of the most serious weaknesses 
in the Soviet agricultural system without, how¬ 
ever, significantly altering that system. 27 


27 A number of proposed changes in Soviet farm 
organizations have been discussed by Soviet authors, 
including greater use of the zveno system—a small 


These reforms have been discussed in 
previous issues nf this report and in other 
USDA publications. They include: (1) a 
major alteration in the nature of Government 
purchases (procurements) of farm products— 
including a reduction in the physical quantities 
of crops and livestock products which must be 
delivered, fixing the quantities of these to be 
delivered for the remainder of this decade, 
and establishing higher base prices for these 
deliveries as well as high premiums for sales 
above fixed levels; (2) increased supplies of 
productive inputs such as fertilizers, ma¬ 
chinery and other capital; (3) a relaxation of 
restrictions on the household plots of individ- 
uals--permiting a reinstatement of earlier 
plot size and livestock holdings, and allowing 
greater marketing freedom; (4) a variety of 
programs sharply improving farm prices and 
incentives; and (5) a much more realistic ap¬ 
proach to basic crop and livestock production 
practices and to farm management. 

The impact of 1963-66 economic reforms 
upon agricultural output has been partly ob¬ 
scured until now by adverse weather patterns. 
Weather affected the grain sector the most 
seriously, causing large imports by the Soviet 
Union, As a consequence Soviet agriculture 
appeared to have continued along the path of 
stagnation and crop failure typical of the first 
half of this decade, and by comparison 1966 
performance appears surprising. 

A brief glance at figure 1 will reveal, 
however, that after faltering seriously between 
1958 and 1962, Soviet farm policy, spurred 
on by serious crop failure, large grain im¬ 
ports, and new leadership, has turned sharply 


group of farm workers assigned responsibility for 
an area of land—and even the introduction of market 
forces in agriculture, but these ideas have thus far 
been dismissed by the Government, which is relying 
upon the changes already made and planned to bring 
about improvements in production. Sel'skaya Zhizn* , 
September 22, 1966, and December 21, 1966. 

28 The USSR and Eastern Europe Agricultural Situa¬ 
tion: Review of 1965 and Outlook for 1966 , ERS- 
Foreign 151, Economic Research Service, March 1966: 
G. Stanley Brown, "New Soviet Farm Program Strikes 
at Low Output," Foreign Agriculture , May 3, 1965; 
Harry E. Walters, "New Soviet Farm Plan," Foreign 
Agriculture, March 21, 1966. 
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toward improving the economic base of agri¬ 
culture and raising farm incentives, 29 Why the 
contribution to agriculture, in the form of 
machinery, fertilizer, other capital, and in¬ 
centives, was allowed to slump so badly after 
the great output increase between 1953 and 
1958 can be traced to a variety of causes, 30 
By 1962 however, the failure of output to grow 
began to concern Khrushchev and he com¬ 
menced to raise the supply of some inputs, 
primarily fertilizer, tractors and state capital 
investment, and to increase the prices of some 
products, primarily prices of livestock. He 
did little else, however, to assist agricultural 
production and impeded it by expanding Party 
and Government control over agriculture and 


29 For indexes of agricultural Inputs, incentives, and 
output in the Soviet Union, see table 21 (in Appendix), 

30 Soviet Agriculture Today, FAER-13, Economic 
Research Service, June 1964, and sources cited in 
preceding note. 


pushing further corn and intensive feed crops 
at the expense of fallow and grasses, often 
in regions where little or no useful product 
could be obtained. 

The 1963 weather disaster indicated how 
little and late these measures were. 
Khrushchev’s replacement in late 1964 by 
Brezhnev and Kosygin resulted in the strong 
policy shift toward developing agriculture 
which shows up clearly in the input and 
incentive trends in 1965 and 1966, Had 1963 
not been such a universally poor weather 
year, 1964 such a poor year for winter grains, 
and 1965 a repetition of the 1963 situation for 
spring grains, the general output trend un¬ 
doubtedly would have been more regularly 
upward, as witness the trend in output of the 
industrial crops. In any case the delayed im¬ 
pact of these changes on grain production 
coupled with good 1966 weather combined to 
produce a level of output far superior to earlier 
years and one which suggests that agricul¬ 
tural output during the last half of this decade 
should grow more rapidly than during the first 
half. 

Just how striking some of these changes 
have been can be seen by the rates of fertilizer 
application for major crops since the crop 
failure of 1963 (table 4). 

Application rates undoubtedly increased 
sharply again in 1966 when 31 million tons of 
fertilizer (in gross weight) were delivered 
to agriculture compared to only 16 million 
tons in 1963 and 11,5 million tons in 1960. 

Table 4.—Soviet Union: Rates of mineral fertilizer 


application, 

by crop, 

1963-65 


r 

Plant nutrients per 

hectare 





Crop r' 

-r 

r 



1963 

1964 j 

1965 



Kilograms-* 

.... 

Grain (excluding corn). 

6.8 

8.9 

12.2 

Cotton. 

232.9 

259.2 

281.9 

Sugarbeets. 

91.2 

164.1 

208.3 

Corn. 

17.4 

21.9 

26.2 

Flax. 

59.9 

72.1 

101.5 

Potatoes.. 

51.3 

71.8 

97.3 

Vegetables and melons.. | 

58.1 

71.3 

88.6 


Source; Narodnoe khozyaystvo 1966 , p. 362. 












Table 5.—Soviet Union: Inventories and annual deliveries of major machines to agriculture, 1958-66 



Tractors 

Trucks 

Combines 


Inventories 

Deliveries 

Inventories 

Deliveries 

Inventories 

Deliveries 







1958. 

941 

157.5 

660 

102.1 

483 

64.9 

1959. 

1,001 

144.3 

700 

76.3 

502 

53.1 

1960. 

1,054 

157.0 

729 

66.1 

494 

57.0 

1961. 

1,122 

185.3 

778 

69.7 

497 

70.0 

1962. 

1,212 

206.0 

795 

82.6 

498 

79.2 

1963. 

1,329 

239.3 

875 

68.8 

520 

79.6 

1964. 

1,442 

222.5 

922 

68.0 

517 

78.6 

1965. 

1,539 

240.0 

954 

70.2 

513 

77.0 

1966. 

1,650 

2 277.0 

982 

2 106.0 

520 

2 86.0 

1970 







(Plan) 3 . 

2,490 


1,012 


530 



1 Deliveries calendar year, inventories beginning of year. 

2 Sel 1 skaya zhizn 1 January 29, 1967. 

3 Ekonomika sel'skogo khozyaystva , No. 5, 1966, p. 27. 

Source: Narodnoe khozyaystvo SSSRj 1960-65. 


The most striking change in fertilization rates 
has taken place in the grain sector where in 
1966 some 10 to 11 million tons was allocated 
for that purpose compared to less than 2 mil¬ 
lion tons in 1958. Most of this fertilizer is for 
winter grains and corn. 

Similar sharp upward movements are 
visible in other inputs. Capital investment in 
1966, reported at 12 billion rubles, 31 was 
more than twice the 1958 level and almost 
double the 1961 level of 6,8 billion. In 1966 
the most striking upward movement was in 
machinery deliveries (table 5). Tractor de¬ 
liveries moved upward in 1963 to about 
240,000, but slumped in 1964 and only re¬ 
gained the 1963 level in 1965. But in 1966 they 
reached an annual delivery level of 277,000. 
Trucks, the need for which is acute in agri¬ 
culture, continued to be delivered in inade¬ 
quate quantities despite promised increases 
through 1965. In 1966, however, truck de¬ 
liveries increased 51 percent. 

The major agricultural policy develop¬ 
ments in 1966 were a further continuation 
of the present emphasis upon improving the 
economic underpinnings of agriculture and 
further raising incentives to farm workers. 
In March the basic production goals for the 


31 Sel*skaya zhizn' , January 29, 1967, 


5-year plan were announced and are contained 
in table 6 along with actual production levels 
and earlier Soviet agricultural plans. The 
most striking feature of the plan is the great 
reduction in levels of output now anticipated 
as compared with those under Khrushchev. 
Output by 1970 is now planned to be well below 
the output planned for 1965 under Khrushchev. 
Although the planned increase in grain pro¬ 
duction is substantial it is noteworthy that the 
plan implies a strong funneling of resources 
into the grain sector by calling for relatively 
modest increases in output of industrial crops 
and livestock products. 

The relatively "modest" character of the 
new plan can also be seen by the fact that many 
of the planned average levels of output for 
1966-70 were reached or approximated in 
1966; for example grains, cotton, meat, milk, 
and eggs. Commensurate with their cautious 
tone, the new Soviet leadership has acknowl¬ 
edged the favorable impact of weather in 1966 
by calling for a less spectacular 4 percent 
increase in output in 1967, 

The sharp upturn in inputs in 1966 lends 
credence to the major increases in inputs 
planned for the period 1966-70 (table 7). 

If these deliveries materialize as planned 
they will bring Soviet agriculture closer to a 
level of mechanization considered by Soviet 
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Table 6.--Soviet Union: Agricultural production and targets for future production under old and new plans 


Item 

Agricultural production 

Production targets under 
old plans 3 

Production targets 
under new 

5-Year Plan 

Average 
1961-65 1 

Maximum 

1961-65 1 

Actual 
1965 1 

Estimated 
1966 2 

7-Year 

Plan 

1965 

20-Year Plan 

Average 

1966-70 4 

1970 

1970 

1980 


— 



- - - - Billion rubles - - 




Gross agricultural 










production. 

52.3 

55.3 

55.3 

61.1 

82.4 

124.5 

174.3 

65.4 

5 72 




— 

- - - - Million tons - - 




Grains. 

130.3 

152.1 

121.1 

170.8 

164-180 

230 

295-300 

167 

6 180 

Potatoes. 

81.6 

93.6 

88.7 

87.2 

147 

140 

156 

100 

5 110-115 

Vegetables. 

16.9 

19.5 

17.6 

17.2 

n.a. 

47 

55 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Sugarbeets. 

59.2 

81.2 

72.3 

73.8 

76-84 

86 

98-108 

80 

5 80-85 

Oilseeds. 

5.7 

6.6 

6.1 

6.8 

5.5 

8 

9-10 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Cotton. 

5.0 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

5.7-6.1 

8 

10-11 

5.6-6.0 

5 6.0 

Fruit and grapes. 

6.5 

8.1 

8.1 

7 8.5 

13.2 

28 

51 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Meat. 

9.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.8 

16.0 

25 

30-32 

11 

6 12 

Milk. 

64.7 

72.6 

72.6 

76.1 

100-105 

135 

170-180 

78 

6 85.7 

Eggs (billions). 

28.7 

30.1 

29.1 

31.4 

37 

68 

110-116 

34 

6 38.7 

Wool (1,000 tons).... 

362 

373 

357 

372 

500 

800 

1,000-1,100 

n.a. 

n.a. 


1 Narodnoe khozyaystvo 1960-1965 , all figures as reported by the USSR,i.e., "bunker weight" for grains and 
oilseeds, fat and offals included in meat, milk including direct consumption by calves, etc. Not comparable in 
all cases with USDA estimates contained in this report, 2 Sel'ska.ya zhizn f , January 29, 1967. 3 Walters, 

Harry E., and Richard V/. Judy, Soviet Agricultural Output by 1970 , paper presented at the Conference on Soviet 
and East European Agriculture, Santa Barbara, California, August 1965. 4 Pravda, February 20, 1966. 

5 Implied. 6 Ekonomika sel'skogo khozyaystvo . No. 5, 1966. 7 Estimated. 

n.a. = Not available. 


authorities as necessary to carry out farm 
practices at peak periods. 32 These levels 
will still be far below those needed for effi¬ 
cient performance, but nevertheless a major 
improvement over existing conditions. In the 
Soviet Union the ability to sow and harvest 
at optimal periods is an especially important 
factor affecting yields. Present field work is 
carried out over a far longer period than 
Soviet or Western specialists consider op¬ 
timal. 

In addition to revealing much of the back¬ 
up data for the present 5-year plan, including 
planned sizable increases in the supply of 
consumer goods (especially in rural areas), 
the Soviet Government moved on two other 
major policy fronts in agriculture during 
1966. The first was additional direct steps 
to raise incentives of farm workers and the 
second was the setting forth of a major pro¬ 
gram of irrigation and land reclamation to be 
carried out during the period 1966-75. 

32 

Novikov, M., "Ukrepit' material'no-tekhnicheskuy 
bazu kolkhozov i sovkhozov," Ekonomika sePskogo 
khozyaystva , No, 5, 1966, pp. 24-37. 


Although some reform of the wage sys¬ 
tem for collective farm workers had been 
expected, the Soviet Government announced 
rather surprisingly that effective July 1, 1966, 


Table 7. — Soviet Union: Major inputs in 
agriculture, 1956-70 


Item 

Actual 

Planned 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

Capital investment, total 

- - - Billion rubles - - - 

for 5-year period. 

| 25.2 

41.0 

71.0 

Annual average deliveries 
of machinery to agri¬ 
culture; 

L - - - Thousands 

* " * “ 

Tractors... 

149.5 

210.6 

356.0 

Trucks. 

96.8 

72.2 

220.0 

Grain combines. 

65.0 

76.9 

110.0 

Fertilizer delivered to 
agriculture annually by 
end of period (gross 

- - - Million tons - - - 

weight). 

11.4 

27.5 

55.0 


Source: Foreign Agriculture , March 21, 1966, p. 4. 
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collective farms were to commence the pay¬ 
ment of wages on a regular monthly basis and 
to raise wage levels to those prevailing on 
state farms for the same type of work. In 
addition the Government is to provide loans 
to farms which are not able to meet these 
higher, regular pay scales. As a final sharp 
departure from past practice the wage fund 
for collective farm workers was given priority 
over other demands on the farm's income. 
The practice until now has been that collective 
farm workers were residual claimants on 
the farm's income receiving only that portion 
remaining after taxes, production expenses 
and funds for investment had been met. 

The terminology of the decree stated 
that the payment system was "recommended,” 
but clearly the recommendation was a strong 
one and is generally being implemented. A 
number of problems have emerged as would 
be expected 33 and the system still does not 
raise the general level of collective farm 
incomes to the level of state farm incomes-- 
it only equates wages for a given quantity of 
work. Nevertheless, it is the most important 
step taken thus far to raise incentives sharply 
for collective farm workers—who make up 
the backbone of the agricultural labor force. 

During 1966, there was also a frank 
acknowledgement in Soviet journals that the 
Soviet agricultural system is not at this stage 
sufficiently remunerative to collective farm 
workers to permit them to get along without 
the income derived from private plots. Although 
this has long been known, it was seldom 
acknowledged by Soviet officials and quite 
often denied. Now, however, the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of subsidiary private plots--not only 
to provide adequate production of such prod¬ 
ucts as meat, milk, eggs, potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit, but to provide an adequate income 
to collective farmers—is openly discussed. 34 


33 Pravda , December 28, 1966. Not all farms have 
adopted the system and many have not yet implemented 
it in full. This is to be expected considering the major 
changes involved and the deeply entrenched system 
which has prevailed basically unchanged for 30 years. 

34 Makeenko, M., “Ekonomicheskaya rol' lichnogo 
podsobnogo khozyaystva", Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 10, 
1966, pp. 57-67. 


Another direct measure by the Govern¬ 
ment to raise farm worker's incomes was a 
decree granting special bonuses to state farm 
machinery operators. These bonuses, ranging 
from 30 to 100 percent, are being paid for 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of work norms 
during the first days of harvest and other 
crucial farm periods. These bonuses are de¬ 
signed to have their greatest impact in those 
areas of the country where speed is of utmost 
importance, such as the "new lands" regions, 
and they undoubtedly played an important 
role in the rapid, efficient harvest of grains 
in 1966. 

These direct incentive measures guar¬ 
antee that higher agricultural earnings which 
arise out of higher prices for farm products 
will be passed on more directly to farm 
workers. The purpose is not only to give 
greater incentives to farm workers and thus 
stimulate output, but to improve the general 
standard of living in agriculture, and hope¬ 
fully, stem the heavy drain of skilled manpower 
from the farm sector. 35 

The combination of all these factors, 
together with the good output in 1966, had a 
dramatic impact upon farm income. Cash 
income of collective farms increased more 
than 8 percent in 1965 despite the fact 
that output increased little and declined in net 
terms. Collective farm income is reported up 
15 percent in 1966, 35 and the income of 
collective farm members, from the socialized 
sector alone, is claimed to have been 14 per¬ 
cent over 1965. 37 In the Ukraine, an even 
greater increase in collective farm cash in¬ 
come has been reported. 


35 Feshbach, Murray, '‘Manpower in the USSR: A 
Survey of Recent Trends and Prospects*', New Direc¬ 
tions in the Soviet Economy , Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee, Congress of the United States, Washington, 
1966, pp. 717 and 741. The question of low income 
levels and inadequate conditions in rural areas and 
the effect of this on labor migration out of agriculture 
was a major topic in the March 1965 Plenum— Plenum 
tsentral'nogo komiteta kommunisticheskoy partii 
sovetskogo soyuza, 24-26 Marta, 1965 g, Moscow 1965, 
The drain of the young and skilled has been especially 
great in recent years. 

35 Sel'skaya zhizn 1 , January 29, 1967. 

37 Baybakov, N. K., Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 
51, 1966. ~ . 
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Along with the effort to return to more 
effective farm practices—using better quality 
seeds, leaving more land fallow and in grasses, 
allowing farms more initiative in cropping 
practices and other measures—the Soviet 
Government set forth in 1966 a bold program 
of major irrigation and land reclamation work 
during the next decade (1966-75). The program 
envisages opening up to irrigation 7 to 8 mil¬ 
lion hectares of land, most of which is in the 
drought plagued areas of the Southern Ukraine, 
the RSFSR, and in the already extensively 
irrigated areas in Soviet Central Asia. From 
15 to 16 million hectares are to be reclaimed, 
improved, and drained, primarily in the non- 
black-soil zone of European Russia which has 
adequate rainfall, but has been neglected in 
recent decades. These measures are designed 
to stabilize grain yields which have fluctuated 
wildly in recent years because of the con¬ 
centration of grain production in weather- 
sensitive areas. 

In addition, water systems are to be ex¬ 
tended to 51,6 million hectares of pasture 
land which at present has insufficient or no 
water for livestock. Liming and a variety of 
other soil improving measures are included 
in the program. 

The great need for such a program is 
evident and has been mentioned many times 
in the past, especially following years of 
significant drought. The present program is 
an expensive one which will have limited 
immediate benefits and the extent to which 
it is carried out will be a true test of the 
Government's commitment to make long-run 
improvements in agriculture. 

The 1967 plan for agriculture, as noted 
earlier, calls for a 4 percent increase in out¬ 
put. This reflects the Soviet Government's 
assumption that natural conditions cannot be 
expected to be as favorable as they were in 
1966, rather than a relaxation of efforts to 
raise farm output. Agriculture is to receive 
287,000 tractors, 150,000 trucks, and 96,500 
combines, a significant increase over de¬ 
liveries in 1966 (table 5), but still far below 
the annual deliveries planned for the period 
1966-70 (see table 7). Fertilizer deliveries 


are to rise about 5 percent to 32.1 million tons, 
a much slower increase than during 1966 or 
1965, and capital investment is to increase 
about 10 percent. Implementing the new irriga¬ 
tion and reclamation program, about 700,000 
hectares are to be drained and 261,000 hec¬ 
tares irrigated. About 6.5 million hectares of 
pasture land will be supplied with water for 
livestock. 

The plan for 1967 indicates that the up¬ 
ward movement of inputs will continue, but it 
also indicates that the pace is below that which 
must be achieved if the input plans for 1966- 
70 are to be met. It is to be expected that the 
pace of increasing inputs would be slower 
during the first years of the plan and pick 
up toward the end of the decade, but much of 
the success of the plan depends upon the in¬ 
crease in inputs and the pace of increase will 
be a good indication of the potential success 
of the plan. The fact that only an annual plan 
was presented, rather than the entire 5-year 
plan, suggests that many problems of resource 
allocation are not yet resolved. 38 

There is no indication, however, of 
serious second thoughts about the need for 
improving agriculture. The major measures 
put into effect since the agricultural program 
was announced in March 1965 indicate a con¬ 
tinuous upward movement of inputs and no 
stagnation or decline such as took place after 
1958. That incomes of collective farm mem¬ 
bers in cash and kind from the socialized 
sector are planned to increase an additional 
8.6 percent in 1967, twice the rate of the plan¬ 
ned output increase, indicates no let-up in 
improving farm incentives. If this planned 
increase in incomes takes place, the real 
income of collective farm members will have 
increased 30 percent in 3 years. 39 Increasing 

38 The prospects for the success of the plan have 
been evaluated in various USDA publications (see 
footnote 27). This evaluation assumes that although 
the agricultural program will raise farm output sub¬ 
stantially, difficulties in implementing it and the diffi¬ 
culty of reorienting a long-entrenched system will 
result in an output increase lower than that planned. 
Furthermore, despite the exceptionally good perform¬ 
ance in 1966, the benefits of the program will, under 
average conditions, be more noticeable toward the 
end of the period than at the beginning. 

39 Baybakov op. cit. 
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farm income and worker’s incentives are 
crucial to the plan since the former must 
precede the acquisitions of additional inputs 
and the latter will be required if the inputs 
are to be efficiently used. 

FOOD SITUATION 

After the dismal outlook since 1958, 
food supplies in the Soviet Union improved 
markedly in 1966. In the area of the bread 
supply--the major staple in the Soviet diet- 
much of this must be credited to the large 
imports of wheat during 1963-66. Some recent 
Soviet data on levels of per capita consump¬ 
tion of major food commodities indicate 
clearly the major changes in the Soviet diet 
which have taken place in the past 15 years 
(table 8). 

The major improvement in the diet be¬ 
tween 1950 and 1958 is evident, reflecting the 
rapid rise in agricultural output after 
Khrushchev came to power in 1953. Equally 
evident is the stagnation in per capita con¬ 
sumption, and even declines in some cases, 
following the stagnation in output which set 
in after 1958. The generally continuous rise 
in output of industrial crops is reflected in 
the more constant increase in per capita 
consumption of sugar and vegetable oils, 
while the stagnation in livestock output be¬ 
tween 1960 and 1964 shows up in the de- 


Table 8.—Soviet Union: Per capita consumption of 
major food commodities, selected years, 1950-65 


Commodity 

Consumption per 

capita 

1950 

| 1958 | 

1960 

1964 | 

1965 


- - . 

- - -Kilograms- - - 

— 

f/.eat and meat products 
including fat and 






subproducts. 

26 

36 

40 

38 

41 

Walk and milk products 

in terms of milk. 

172 

238 

240 

238 

252 

Eggs (pieces). 

60 

108 

118 

113 

124 

Fish and fish products 

7 

9.8 

9.9 

12.2 

12.6 

Sugar. 

11.6 

24.2 

28.0 

32.2 

34.2 

Vegetable oils. 

2.7 

4.7 

5.3 

6.6 

7.1 

Potatoes. 

241 

150 

143 

140 

141 

Vegetables and melons. 

51 

71 

70 

74 

73 

Bread and b^ead prod¬ 
ucts in terms of 
flour and other mill- 






ing equivalents. 

| 172 

172 

164 

159 

156 

Source: Marodnoe khozyays 

Lvo SSSR 1965, 

Moscow, 


1966, p. 597. 


pressed levels of consumption of meat and 
milk. Striking also is the still high consump¬ 
tion of cereals and potatoes, suggesting that 
even with an improved diet these commodities 
loom large. Roughly 45 to 48 million tons of 
food grains a year are required to satisfy the 
total domestic demand for bread and bread 
products. 

The new Soviet 5-year plan calls for a 
sharp upward movement in the level of per 
capita consumption of all but the basic food 
items. Between 1965 and 1970 consumption 
per capita is planned to increase 20 to 25 per¬ 
cent for meat, 15 to 18 percent for milk, 
25 percent for sugar, 35 to 40 percent for 
vegetables, 40 to 46 percent for vegetable oil, 
45 to 50 percent for fruits, and 50 to 60 per¬ 
cent for fish. Part of these planned sharp 
increases are designed to make up for the 
failure of the diet to improve significantly 
after 1958, and part to supply the demands 
which will inevitably arise out of the planned 
increased incomes. Although the magnitudes 
appear large, it should be remembered that 
the Soviet diet is still extremely inadequate 
in quality foods, not only by international 
comparisons, but by Soviet standards of a 
desirable diet, and this condition will still 
exist in 1970. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

Relaxation of the pressure for large 
wheat imports and further expansion of ex¬ 
ports of vegetable oils and cotton dominated 
the Soviet Union's agricultural trade in 1966. 
The bumper wheat crop will show up largely 
in 1967 with gross wheat exports for that 
year already indicated in the range of 4 to 
5 million tons, going principally to Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, the 
UAR, Algeria, and India, 

In June, presumably before the size of 
the 1966 wheat crop could have been known, 
the Soviet Union contracted to import 9 million 
tons of wheat from Canada over the next 
3 years. This agreement is still in force, and 
Soviet officials have indicated that they intend 
to carry it out. Much of these imports will 
probably go to the Soviet Far Eastern regions 
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and to satisfy other commitments of the Soviet 
Union. 

Prior to the wheat crop failures of 1963 
and 1965, average net wheat exports by the 
USSR were around 4 to 5 million tons. The 
present agreement with Canada will allow the 
Soviet Union to export 3 million tons of wheat 
annually before she becomes a net wheat 
exporter. It is likely therefore that the larger 
than anticipated 1966 crop will result in larger 
Soviet gross wheat exports than would have 
been the case with a less spectacular crop 
and without the contract with Canada. But the 
desire to accumulate stocks must still be 
strong among Soviet leaders, and a shortfall 
such as 1963 would wipe out much of the 
reserve accumulated in 1966, Whether large 
wheat exports will continue on into 1968 will 
depend largely upon the size of the 1967 
wheat crop. If it should be exceptionally poor 
as in 1963 and 1965, the Soviet Union will 
likely tighten up on exports and attempt to 
conserve its stocks accumulated from the 
1966 crop. But if the 1967 crop is good or 
turns out to be a bumper one, the Soviet 
Union would have considerable supplies avail¬ 
able for export. 

The greatly increased Government pur¬ 
chases of cotton, sugar, and vegetable oils 
during 1964-66 have only partly shown up in 
increased domestic consumption; the Soviet 
presence as an exporter in world markets of 
these crops was felt strongly in 1966. This 
situation is likely to intensify in 1967 because 
of large Government purchases in 1966. 
Whether a continued increase in Soviet exports 
of these commodities will continue or they 
will level off at a new higher plateau is not 
clear. So far the trend in exports is upward 
and little increase in domestic sales through 
state channels (that portion of the food supply 
which comes from Government purchases) 
appeared through 1965, However, the new 5- 
year plan calls for major increases in domestic 
consumption of these commodities but a rela¬ 
tively slow increase in production. This sug¬ 
gests that exports too will level off. 

Virtually all major imports of agricul¬ 
tural commodities increased in 1965 with 
especially sharp increases in imports of 


livestock products. Imports of food products 
and edible raw materials jumped from 11.5 
to 20.2 percent of total imports between 1962 
and 1965. Exports of butter, barley, sugar, 
oilcake, cotton, wool, and vegetable oils in¬ 
creased, but total agricultural exports de¬ 
clined. Exports of food products and edible 
raw materials dropped from 13.3 percent to 
8.4 percent of total exports between 1962 and 
1965. In 1967 an increase in agricultural ex¬ 
ports and a decline in agricultural imports 
can be expected because of the generally 
good performance of all agricultural sectors 
in 1966. 

Soviet trade with other communist coun¬ 
tries has gradually declined from 73 percent 
of the total in 1960 to 69 percent in 1965,re- 
flecting decreased trade with China. However, 
all East European countries, except East Ger¬ 
many, which already has a large share of its 
trade with the USSR, increased their share in 
total Soviet trade from 1960 to 1965, indicating 
even closer trade ties than existed at the 
beginning of the decade. Trade agreements 
between some East European countries and the 
USSR for the period 1966-70 indicate that a 
further increase in the relative share of trade 
with these countries is planned. 

Among noncommunist countries the 
United Kingdom, Finland, Japan, India, and 
the UAR are the most important countries 
in Soviet trade; they each have about 2.5 per¬ 
cent of the total. Italy, Germany, and France 
follow with about 1.5 percent. 

Trade between the United States and the 
USSR, which is quite small, shifted markedly 
between 1964 and 1965, Total U.S. exports 
to the USSR dropped from $144 million to 
$44 million, while U.S. imports from the 
USSR rose from $20 million to $43 million. 
U.S. agricultural exports fell from $127 mil¬ 
lion in 1964 to $29.3 million in 1965, while 
U.S. agricultural imports rose from $1.8 
million to $2.5 million during the same period. 
The major commodities exported by the U.S. 
were fats and oils most of which was tallow, 
soybeans, and hides and skins. U.S. imports 
were primarily furs, cotton linters, fish, 
bristles, and hides and skins. (Harry E. 
Walters) 
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Table 9*— Western Europe: Selected 


Country 


Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Finland . 

France . 

West Germany 5, 

Greece . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Netherlands ... 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland ... 
United Kingdom 


Forulation, 

1965 

Labor force 

Share of total 
consumer expenditures 
used for food, 
at 1958 prices 

Total, ’ 

1964 ; 

Agricultural, 

1964 

: Agricultural 
:as percentage of 
: total 1/ 

j 1955 

1964 

1955 

1 1964 

— 

Millions 


- - 

- - - Percent - 


7.3 

3.4 

0.7 

31 

21 

46 

32 

9.5 

3.6 

0.2 

9 

6 

29 

26 

4.8 

2.3 

0.4 

24 

17 

26 

21 

4.8 

2.2 

2.7 

38 

32 

33 

30 

48.9 

19.9 

3.7 

27 

19 

35 

30 

59 .c 

28.7 

3.1 

6/18 

12 

7/40 

2/36 


4.4 

2.0 

54 

45 

49 

42 

1.9 

1.1 

0.4 

37 

32 

8/38 

8/34 

51.6 

20.1 

5.0 

35 

25 

45 

42 

12.3 

4.4 

0.4 

12 

10 

33 

29 

3.7 

1.5 

0.3 

19 

20 

32 

29 

9.9 

3.6 

4/1.3 

44 

37 

51 

4l 

31.8 

12.3 

4.2 

45 

34 

7/9/55 

7/42 

7.7 

3.8 

0.5 

17 

12 

4,- 30 

4/29 

5.9 

2.9 

0.2 

14 

7 

35 

28 


25.4 

0.9 

5 

4 

30 

27 


_ Agricultural labor force includes fishing, forestry and hunting. 

cj Values are reported at factor cost, except for the following countries which report in market 
prices: France and West Germany. 

3/ Gross agricultural production includes the agricultural sector only except for the following 
countries which add fishing, forestry and hunting: Austria, France, West Germany and the United 


Kingdom. 

kj USDA estimate. 

5/ Includes West Berlin and the Saar unless otherwise indicated. 
6 j Excludes West Berlin and the Saar. 

7/ Includes beverages and tobacco. 
oj Includes nonalcoholic beverages. 

9/ Information is for 1956. 
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demographic and economic characteristics 


Index of gross 
domestic production, 
at 1958 prices 2/ 

(1957-59=100) 

Index of gross 
agricultural production, 
at 1958 prices 2/ 

(1957-59=100) 

Gross agricultural production 
as percentage of gross 
domestic production Zj 

1963 

1964 ; 

1965 

1963 

; 1964 

i 1965 

Average : 

1957-59 : 

Average 

1963-65 







- - - Percent - - - 

124 

131 

142 

109 

115 

it/115 

13 

9 

124 

132 

136 

110 

114 

107 

7 

6 

140 

151 

158 

101 

107 

112 

16 

12 

150 

155 

165 

103 

112 

119 

20 

21 

129 

136 

143 

116 

118 

124 

11 

8 

139 

148 

155 

115 

122 

114 

6/7 

6 

133 

144 

155 

116 

121 

126 

30 

25 

125 

134 

137 

116 

135 

142 

3^ 

26 

136 

l4l 

145 

106 

109 

117 

19 

15 

125 - 

135 

144 

121 

124 

130 

10 

9 

125 

133 

l4l 

91 

95 

94 

6 

4 

136 

145 

162 

115 

110 

119 

22 

17 

143 

154 

166 

127 

117 

118 

24 

18 

125 

134 

139 

4/93 

4/100 

4/97 

6 

4 

129 

136 

141 

V 111 

4/114 

4/114 

8 

7 

11? 

123 

127 

96 

96 

95 

4 

3 


Population and expenditures: OECD Main Economic Indicators and official country statistics. 
Labor Force: OECD Manpower Statistics. Gross domestic product and gross agricultural product: 
OECD National Account Statistics and United Nations' Yearbook of National Account Statistics. 
Finland: Official sources. 







Table 10,—Western Europe: Production 



Production ] 

Area 

Country and year 

Potatoes 

Sugar- 

beets 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

2/ 

Olive * Fruit 3/ 

oil t . . 

2/ .Apples! Pears.Citrus 

: : : 

_ . . : Sugar-: . :Tobacco 

Potatoes. beet$ .Cotton. y 

: : : 


: ----------- 1,000 tons ----------- - - - 1,000 hectares - - - 

Austria: : 

1962 . 3,214 1,544 4/ 240 70 169 46 — 4/ 

1963 .: 3,468 2,090 1 235 55 160 48 — 4/ 

1964 .: 3,438 2,133 1 241 64 157 53 — 4/ 

1965 .: 2,540 1,461 1 178 42 145 38 — 4/ 

1966 .: 2,726 2,150 1 227 52 1 37 49 — 4/ 

Belgium-Luxembourg: : 

1962 .: 1,991 5/2,019 5/3 131 53 73 5/57 — 5/l 

1963 .: 1,529 5/2,135 5/3 149 51 69 J/57 — 5/1 

1964 .: 1,828 5/3,113 5/2 189 70 65 5/64 — 5/l 

1965 .: 1,424 5/2,745 5/2 175 45 62 5/65 - 5/l 

1966 .: 1,252 5/2,642 5/2 216 30 60 5/66 — 5/ 4/ 

Denmark: : 

1962 .: 1,162 1,440 — 6/73 6/6 62 42 

1963 .: 1,334 2,598 - 6/83 6/6 64 69 

1964 .: 1,211 3,154 — 6/94 6/8 54 84 

1965 .. 939 1,883 — 6/90 6/7 41 61 

1966 .: 966 2,300 - 6/90 6/9 39 60 

Finland: : 

1962 .. 950 367 . 74 20 

1963 .. 1,220 455 . . . 77 16 

1964 .. 850 431 - — —- - — 71 20 

1965 .. 1,257 408 .- — 73 20 

1966 .. 1,066 357 — —. 68 17 

France: : 

1962 .13,389 10,089 — 39 2 857 309 862 314 - 21 

1963 . 15,817 12,502 — 41 2 987 334 834 339 — 23 

1964 . 11,553 16,240 — 44 2 1,039 331 690 396 — 2G 

1965 . 11,068 16,901 —- 50 2 1,060 281 564 393 — 21 

1966 .: 10,328 12,750 — 49 2 1,193 297 524 290 - 21 

West Germany: : 

1962 .. 25,091 9,154 - 10 — 1,694 461 — 963 290 — 4 

1963 .. 25,814 12,662 — 12 — 1,961 423 — 925 301 — 4 

1964 .. 20,625 13,243 — 10 - 1,216 484 — 852 327 - 4 

1965 .: 18,094 10,357 — 9 — 1,184 303 - 783 293 - 4 

1966 .18,847 12,000 - 9 — 1,47 3 351 - 732 293 - 4 

Greece: : 

1962 .: 495 231 89 94 56 140 34 320 43 6 206 124 

1963 . 585 351 94 129 209 133 45 307 50 10 237 146 

1964 . 631 533 68 136 129 160 53 409 49 12 142 144 

1965 . 589 661 74 124 191 166 45 441 49 16 136 129 

1966 . 608 705 85 116 182 158 45 504 48 19 141 117 

Ireland: 

1962 .. 2,022 931 - 85 31 

1963 .: 1,969 952 83 36 

1964 .. 1,678 911 — 74 32 

1965 .. 1,648 758 - 70 27 

1966 .1,555 612 — 68 21 

Italy: : 

1962 . 3,557 6,802 4 46 310 2,182 875 1,186 377 226 22 36 

1963 . 4,386 7,667 5 65 538 2,336 961 1,552 386 230 16 49 

1964 . 3,824 7,062 5 79 290 2,381 1,081 1,743 356 231 16 53 

1965 . 3,548 8,887 4 74 417 2,185 962 1,709 348 275 14 55 

1966 . 3,883 10,600 4 75 330 2,450 1,150 1,760 350 303 14 55 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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and area of selected crops, 1962-66 1/ 





Production 


: 




Area 



: 

Wheat : 

: 

Rye * 


Feed grains 

s : 

i Rice: 

Total : 


Rye 


Feed grains 


: 

Rice: Total 




Total ; 2/ • 

grains : 






2/ : grains 

X 

Barley] 

Oats pother * 


Barley] 

Oats ; 

Other] 

Total 




8 

o 

1 

tons 




— 

-1 

,000 hectares 



706 

467 

557 

332 

244 

1,133 

2,306 

270 

209 

193 

151 

75 

419 

898 

690 

322 

617 

342 

258 

1,217 

2,229 

275 

156 

229 

152 

77 

458 

889 

751 

388 

605 

327 

279 

1,211 

2,350 

283 

166 

227 

143 

77 

447 

896 

661 

316 

523 

274 

235 

1,032 

2,009 

276 

157 

220 

136 

78 

434 

867 

938 

360 

706 

325 

343 

1,374 

2,672 

314 

144 

230 

126 

87 

443 

901 


887 

126 

522 

464 

11 

997 

2,010 

233 

41 

137 

141 

4 

282 — 

556 

820 

130 

504 

437 

11 

952 

1,902 

226 

44 

142 

128 

3 

273 - 

543 

945 

142 

534 

403 

9 

946 

2,033 

235 

45 

137 

120 

3 

260 — 

540 

903 

107 

546 

334 

37 

917 

1,927 

246 

41 

157 

113 

14 

284 —- 

571 

740 

80 

500 

313 

40 

853 

1,673 

233 

38 

168 

103 

13 

284 - 

555 


644 

513 

3,300 

609 

719 

4,628 — 

5,785 

154 

174 

830 

164 

221 

1,215 - 

1,543 

495 

319 

3,399 

671 

619 

4,689 - 

5,503 

135 

116 

938 

186 

195 

1,319 - 

1,570 

541 

292 

3,900 

821 

659 

5,380 — 

6,213 

128 

93 

950 

211 

186 

1,347 - 

1,568 

564 

265 

4,125 

780 

479 

5,384 - 

6,213 

127 

88 

1,041 

203 

138 

1,382 - — 

1,597 

389 

142 

4,141 

878 

380 

5,399 

5,930 

93 

49 

1,106 

225 

115 

1,446 - 

1,588 


422 

101 

270 

616 

36 

922 

1,445 

286 

82 

205 

456 

30 

691 — 

1,059 

397 

124 

492 

820 

67 

1,379 

1,900 

239 

77 

262 

444 

35 

741 — 

1,057 

463 

163 

370 

742 

41 

1,153 - — 

1,779 

268 

102 

252 

470 

32 

754 - 

1,124 

501 

1-90 

502 

1,021 

59 

1,582 - 

2,273 

267 

111 

252 

472 

29 

753 — 

1,131 

369 

119 

597 

881 

52 

1,530 

2,018 

209 

93 

321 

479 

30 

830 —- 

1,132 


14,054 

356 

5,893 

2,590 

2,089 

10,572 

130 

25,112 

4,570 

243 

2,176 

1,356 

991 

4,523 

31 

9,367 

10,249 

357 

7,384 

2,876 

4,334 

14,594 

117 

25,317 

3,850 

232 

2,538 

1,287 

1,176 

5,001 

30 

9,113 

13,838 

389 

6,791 

2,310 

2,564 

11,665 

122 

26,014 

4,388 

220 

2,360 

1,094 

1,096 

4,550 

30 

9,188 

14,760 

387 

7,378 

2,509 

3,935 

13,822 

95 

29,064 

4,521 

221 

2,430 

1,070 

1,147 

4,647 

30 

9,419 

11,272 

387 

7,452 

2,565 

4,581 

14,598 

112 

26,369 

3,991 

205 

2,649 

1,087 

1,195 

4,931 

28 

9,155 

4,591 

2,963 

3,744 

2,333 

1,597 

7,674 


15,228 

1,319 

1,091 

1,139 

805 

544 

2,488 


4,898 

4,856 

3,239 

3,562 

2,321 

1,457 

7,340 


15,435 

1,382 

1,139 

1,144 

770 

494 

2,408 

— 

4,929 

5,203 

3,609 

3,915 

2,308 

1,516 

7,739 


16,551 

1,447 

1,146 

1,153 

766 

485 

2,404 

— 

4,997 

4,348 

2,825 

3,365 

2,052 

1,297 

6,714 


13,887 

1,412 

1,128 

1,193 

727 

464 

2,384 

— 

4,924 

4,533 

2,696 

3,869 

2,340 

1,386 

7,595 


14,824 

1,389 

1,021 

1,288 

778 

463 

2,529 

— 

4,939 

1,769 

24 

252 

155 

276 

683 

76 

2,552 

1,091 

25 

186 

132 

193 

511 

19 

1,646 

1,387 

20 

243 

136 

326 

705 

83 

2,195 

935 

20 

182 

117 

207 

506 

19 

1,480 

2,170 

22 

278 

155 

299 

732 

113 

3,037 

1,207 

19 

188 

121 

164 

473 

25 

1,724 

1,998 

19 

412 

177 

279 

868 

105 

2,990 

1,124 

16 

231 

125 

147 

503 

22 

1,665 

1,962 

15 

632 

174 

320 

1,126 

86 

3,189 

1,018 

13 

321 

122 

142 

585 

17 

1,633 


439 

1 

602 

396 

998 - 

1,438 

129 

1 

164 

140 

304 — 

434 

277 

1 

594 

368 

962 — 

1,240 

94 

1 

174 

134 

308 - 

403 

244 

1 

512 

304 

816 

1,061 

87 

1 

184 

117 

301 — 

389 

209 

2 

573 

316 

889 - 

1,100 

74 

1 

188 

115 

303 —- 

378 

163 

2 

610 

290 

900 - 

1,065 

52 

1 

187 

99 

286 — 

339 


9,497 

93 

285 

597 

3,281 

4,163 

663 

14,416 

4,556 

56 

210 

411 

1,126 

1,747 

118 

6,477 

8,127 

77 

280 

548 

3,716 

4,544 

564 

13,312 

4,395 

53 

204 

400 

1,127 

1,731 

115 

6,294 

8,582 

86 

252 

466 

3,982 

4,700 

624 

13,992 

4,408 

51 

197 

384 

1,078 

1,659 

120 

6,238 

9,777 

83 

285 

527 

3,338 

4,150 

480 

14,490 

4,290 

47 

186 

367 

1,033 

1,586 

126 

6,049 

9,407 

83 

253 

476 

3,522 

4,251 

700 

14,441 

4,274 

48 

179 

359 

997 

1,535 

142 

5,999 


--Continued 
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Table 10*—Western Europe; Production and 


Country and year 



Tobacco!°*** e 

2/ ■ # S 1 / 


Fruit 3/ 1 

-:-7- p 

Apples Pears.Citrus 


Potatoes' Sugar-.c©tton 


. ........... 1,000 tons ----------- ... l,00Q hectares - - - 

Netherlands: s 

1962 . 3,953 2,934 — 226 92 — 130 77 

1963 .. 3,856 2,691 . 280 107 - 135 69 . 

1964 .. 4,110 3,876 -.- 517 146 - 125 79 

1965 . 3,229 3,574 — - - 360 80 - 123 91 . 

1966 . 4,124 3,644 -— 400 90 — 131 92 

Norway: : 

1962 .. 919 - 64 9 — 51 

1963 .. 1,216 - 49 7 — 52 

1964 .. 803 - 56 6 - 49 

1965 . 1,134 — 43 8 —- 48 

1966 .: 1,090 — 40 6 — 45 

Portugal: : 

1962 .: 894 54 n.a. n.a. n.a. 102 — 

1963 .: 1,075 99 n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 

1964 .. 1,080 41 n.a. n.a. n.a. 106 — 

1965 . 798 72 n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 

1966 . 894 41 n.a. n.a. n.a. 105 - 

Spain: : 

1962 .: 4,207 3,584 113 30 327 256 124 1,611 412 166 346 19 

1963 . 5,461 2,750 97 25 590 353 158 1,912 455 116 263 17 

1964 . 3,946 3,500 77 25 200 295 159 1,857 364 146 198 17 

1965 . 3,997 3,825 81 32 314 328 162 1,970 384 146 198 19 

1966 . 4,164 3,915 92 25 500 362 170 2,468 370 144 251 21 

Sweden: : 

1962 .. 1,308 1,442 — 4/ — 274 61 —- 103 47 - 4/ 

1963 . 1,610 1,574 - 4/ 217 43 93 40 4/ 

1964 .. 1,238 1,857 — 4/ - 305 65 — 81 44 - 4/ 

1965 . 1,542 1,340 . 187 54 — 62 42 . 

1966 .. 1,197 1,436 - —- — 184 37 —- 58 41 

Switzerland: : 

1962 . 1,290 168 —- 2 222 40 47 5 — 1 

1963 . 1,479 297 — 2 181 35 45 7 —- 1 

1964 . 1,352 362 - 2 199 34 43 8 1 

1965 . 1,220 298 — 2 153 23 41 8 1 

1966 . 1,202 360 — 2 178 27 40 8 — 1 

United Kingdom: ; 

1962 . 6,765 5,398 485 53 298 170 . 

1963 . 6,682 5,338 532 65 311 170 . 

1964 . 7,063 6,318 660 70 315 179 

1965 . 7,579 7,630 566 74 300 184 

1966 . 7,317 7,168 438 39 270 180 

Totals: : 

1962 . 71,207 46,103 206 224 749 6,844 2,187 3,117 3,851 1,499 574 206 

1963 .: 77,521 54,062 196 278 1,438 7,496 2,290 3,771 3,834 1,508 516 241 

1964 . 65,230 62,733 150 299 662 7,352 2,572 4,009 3,451 1,691 356 240 

1965 . 60,606 60,728 159 293 996 6,675 2,086 4,120 3,188 1,657 348 231 

1966 . 61,219 60,639 181 278 1,055 7,409 2,303 4,732 3,045 1,584 406 220 


1/ 1966 data are estimates. 

2/ 1965 data are preliminary. 

3/ Data for apples and pears include those for dessert and cooking only; fruit totals exclude Portugal. 
4/ Less than 500. 

5/ Belgium only. 

6/ Commercial crop. 
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area of selected crops, 1962-66 l/— Continued 





Production 



: 




Area 



Wheat j 

* 

: 

Rye * 


Feed grains 

: 

Rice: 

: 

Total : 

Wheat j 

Rye 


Feed 

grains 

: : 

iRice: 

Total 

Barley] 

Oats ’Other * 

: t 

Total s 
s 

2/ « 
l 

grains : 

Barley 

Oats 

[other| Total [ %/ [ 

grains 



— 

- 1,000 

tons 


— 




— 

1.000 hectares 



603 

339 

431 

465 

167 

1,063 

— 

2,005 

133 

107 

100 

119 

48 

267 — 

507 

530 

313 

387 

424 

145 

956 

— 

1,799 

126 

106 

101 

112 

42 

255 — 

487 

712 

356 

376 

420 

125 

921 

— 

1,989 

151 

106 

87 

103 

34 

224 — 

481 

691 

250 

373 

363 

89 

825 

— 

1,766 

158 

98 

99 

101 

29 

229 — 

485 

597 

190 

416 

357 

61 

834 

“ — 

1,621 

148 

74 

120 

99 

21 

240 — 

462 

20 

4 

343 

107 

2 

452 

... 

476 

10 

2 

164 

53 

1 

218 - 

230 

18 

3 

463 

113 

3 

579 

— 

600 

7 

1 

179 

44 

1 

224 — 

232 

20 

2 

480 

126 

2 

608 

-— 

630 

7 

1 

182 

52 

1 

235 — 

243 

12 

2 

485 

113 

2 

600 

— 

614 

4 

1 

189 

46 

1 

236 — 

241 

4 

1 

405 

92 

2 

499 

— 

504 

2 

1 

188 

41 

1 

230 — 

233 


645 

171 

72 

104 

591 

767 

174 

1,757 

728 

309 

135 

288 

498 

921 

37 

1,995 

592 

216 

61 

98 

523 

682 

166 

1,656 

740 

319 

126 

296 

488 

910 

36 

2,005 

472 

167 

46 

68 

597 

711 

181 

1,531 

685 

312 

110 

242 

486 

838 

36 

1,873 

672 

203 

61 

86 

404 

551 

136 

1,562 

701 

320 

120 

280 

482 

882 

35 

1,938 

306 

168 

51 

68 

543 

662 

159 

1,295 

620 

300 

105 

265 

553 

923 

35 

1,878 

4,812 

453 

2,162 

513 

933 

3,608 

349 

9,222 

4,252 

486 

1,449 

549 

455 

2,453 

63 

7,254 

4,859 

424 

2,071 

466 

1,191 

3,728 

399 

9,410 

4,239 

438 

1,447 

527 

504 

2,478 

63 

7,218 

3,976 

350 

1,927 

390 

1,261 

3,578 

398 

8,302 

4,175 

423 

1,434 

509 

540 

2,483 

64 

7,145 

4,715 

'340 

1,891 

356 

1,175 

3,422 

377 

8,854 

4,254 

393 

1,374 

502 

485 

2,361 

58 

7,066 

4,813 

357 

2,180 

418 

1,175 

3,773 

395 

9,338 

4,088 

389 

1,296 

451 

504 

2,251 

58 

6,786 

872 

175 

969 

1,087 

481 

2,537 

... 

3,584 

314 

75 

370 

516 

199 

1,085 


1,474 

637 

82 

1,229 

1,179 

464 

2,872 

— 

3,591 

245 

45 

483 

518 

190 

1,191 

... 

1,481 

1,064 

116 

1,387 

1,448 

381 

3,216 

—- 

4,396 

270 

43 

470 

510 

177 

1,157 


1,470 

1,038 

171 

1,437 

1,340 

410 

3,187 

— 

4,396 

277 

60 

465 

445 

145 

1,055 

... 

1,392 

586 

85 

1,321 

1,077 

271 

2,669 

... 

3,340 

187 

38 

570 

461 

118 

1,149 

— 

1,374 

397 

60 

125 

49 

39 

213 

... 

670 

103 

15 

35 

14 

10 

59 


177 

286 

53 

95 

35 

32 

162 

— 

501 

101 

17 

32 

12 

10 

54 

... 

172 

370 

67 

105 

38 

39 

182 

— 

619 

102 

17 

30 

11 

10 

51 

_ 

170 

345 

58 

95 

28 

28 

151 

— 

554 

105 

18 

31 

10 

9 

50 

... 

173 

350 

60 

100 

28 

34 

162 

... 

572 

106 

17 

32 

10 

9 

51 

— 

174 

3,974 

17 

5,865 

1,775 

156 

7,796 

... 

11,787 

913 

7 

1,613 

615 

51 

2,279 


3,199 

3,046 

22 

6,705 

1,461 

120 

8,286 

— 

11,354 

780 

8 

1,907 

524 

40 

2,471 

... 

3,259 

3,793 

25 

7,523 

1,346 

103 

8,972 

— 

12,790 

893 

8 

2,036 

455 

32 

2,523 

_ 

3,424 

4,171 

21 

8,191 

1,232 

91 

9,514 

— 

13,706 

1,026 

7 

2,183 

410 

30 

2,623 

... 

3,656 

3,551 

11 

8,944 

1,134 

94 

10,172 

— 

13,734 

909 

4 

2,471 

374 

29 

2,874 

— 

3,787 

44,332 

5,863 25,392 

12,192 

10,622 

48,206 

1,392 

99,793 

19,061 

2,923 

9,106 

5,910 

4,446 

19,462 

268 

41,714 

37,266 

5,702 28,086 

12,295 

13,266 

53,647 

1,329 

97,944 

17,769 

2,772 

10,088 

5,651 

4,589 

20,328 

263 

41,132 

43,144 

6,175 29,001 

11,672 

11,857 

52,530 

1,438 

103,287 

18,734 

2,753 

9,997 

5,308 

4,401 

19,706 

277 

41,470 

45,365 

5,239 

30,242 

11,508 

11,858 

53,608 

1,193 

105,405 

18,862 

2,707 

10,359 

5,122 

4,231 

19,712 

271 

41,552 

39,980 

4,756 

32,177 

11,416 

12,804 

56,397 

1,452 

102,585 

17,633 

2,435 

11,231 

5,079 

4,277 

20,587 

280 

40,935 
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Table 11.--Western Europe: Production of principal livestock products, 1962-66 1/ 


Country and year 

Beef, : 
veal 

Mutton, 

lamb, 

goatmeat 

: Pork 

: 2 / 

; Total ; 

* red * 

* meat ) 

Poultry 

meat 

3 / 

: Cow * s : 
milk : 

Wool 

y 

Eggs 


_ _ _ 

_ _ _ _ 


_ _ _ _ 



Millions 

Austria: 5/ 









1962 . *. 

143 

1 

218 

368 

16 

3,005 

.7 

1,291 

1963 . 

144 

1 

220 

371 

18 

3 , 01*9 

.7 

1 , 271 * 

1964 . 

138 

1 

248 

391 

23 

3,128 

.7 

1,584 

1965 . 

130 

1 

259 

393 

28 

3,215 

• 7 

1,446 

1966 . 

145 

1 

247 

395 

30 

3,300 

.7 

1,481 

Belgium-Luxembourg : 









1962 . 

219 

2 

239 

473 

82 

1*, 193 

•3 

2,978 

1963 . 

239 

2 

189 

443 

83 

3,978 

• 3 

2,836 

1964 . 

215 

3 

228 

458 

87 

3,830 

.4 

3,076 

1965 . 

214 

4 

258 

488 

99 

3,91*2 

.4 

2,900 

1966 . 

220 

4 

266 

502 

108 

3,981 

.4 

3,050 

Denmark: 









1962 . 

ISO 

1 

626 

816 

71 

5,355 

.1 

1,938 

1963 . 

173 

1 

645 

821 

66 

5,086 

.1 

1,780 

1964 . 

154 

1 

646 

807 

90 

5,233 

.1 

1,701 

1965 . 

151 

1 

698 

856 

78 

5,369 

.1 

1,531 

1966 .. 

155 

2 

694 

856 

77 

5,500 

.1 

1,599 

Finland: 









1962 . 

81 

2 

68 

153 

2 

3,644 

1.1 

768 

1963 . 

88 

2 

67 

161 

2 

3,758 

1.1 

850 

1964 . 

98 

2 

67 

171 

2 

3,826 

1.1 

864 

1965 . 

95 

2 

69 

171 

2 

3,766 

1.1 

889 

1966 . 

98 

2 

70 

175 

2 

3,800 

1.1 

918 

France: : 









1962 .. 

1,652 

131 

1,271 

3,153 

374 

24,300 

31.8 

9,230 

1963 .: 

1,639 

119 

1,222 

3,084 

407 

25,330 

28.0 

9,356 

1964 .. 

1,566 

127 

1,239 

3 , 01 * 1 * 

448 

25,227 

24.0 

9 , 1*78 

1965 .i 

1,580 

132 

1,275 

3,089 

468 

26,257 

25.4 

9,600 

1966 .. 

1,590 

136 

1,270 

3,094 

472 

27,833 

27.2 

9,520 

West Germany : : 









1962 .: 

1,140 

13 

1,766 

2,934 

113 

20,295 

5.0 

8,894 

1963 . 

1,177 

14 

1,758 

2,962 

122 

20,702 

4.8 

9,997 

1964 .: 

1,131 

14 

1,854 

3,012 

142 

20,841 

3.4 

11,194 

1965 .! 

1,083 

12 

1,873 

2,979 

152 

21,178 

3*1 

11,930 

1966 .I 

1,220 

12 

1,819 

3,060 

160 

21,546 

2.7 

12,000 

Greece: : 









1962 .; 

35 

74 

28 

136 

22 

514 

12.0 

1,305 

1963 .! 

51 

92 

42 

185 

22 

503 

11.1 

1,384 

1964 .: 

56 

92 

36 

184 

30 

557 

12.1 

1,532 

1965 .! 

61 

92 

40 

193 

34 

589 

11.8 

1,607 

1966 .: 

62 

91 

42 

195 

37 

601 

12.0 

1,655 

Ireland: : 









1962 .. 

111 

37 

113 

261 

17 

2,866 

12.1 

805 

1963 .. 

1 128 

48 

11 ? 

292 

19 

2,911 

11.8 

810 

1964 . 

ill 

47 

122 

280 

20 

2,996 

11.9 

812 

1965 . 

112 

45 

139 

298 

22 

3,134 

11.9 

808 

1966 . 

122 

51 

127 

302 

23 

3,175 

11*7 

810 

Italy: 


1962 . 

704 

48 

460 

1,260 

177 

9,634 

13.4 

6,802 

1963 ... 

646 

38 

373 

1,104 

206 

8,929 

13,3 

7,480 

1964 . 

573 

4c 

447 

1 ,103 

212 

8,967 

13.3 

8,287 

1965 . 

567 

37 

477 

1 ,124 

303 

9,236 

13.2 

9,100 

1966 . 

600 

34 

525 

1,199 

292 

9 , 1*21 

j • c - 

13.2 

9,800 
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Table 11.—Western Europe: Production of principal livestock products, 1962-66 1/--Continued 



: Beef, 

* Mutton, * 

Pork 

* Total 

* Poultry * 

Cow's : 

Wool 


Country and year 

: veal 

; lamb, ; 

* goatmeat \ 

2 / 

, red 

| meat 

meat 

; 3/ ; 

milk : 

y 

. Eggs 


Netherlands: 

: - 



1,000 tons - 

— 



Millions 

1962 . 

279 

7 

418 

717 

98 

7,311 

1.0 

6,061 

1963. 

... j 32*4 

8 

420 

761 

105 

7,011 

1.0 

5,340 

1964 . 

...: 265 

6 

456 

736 

135 

6,956 

.9 

5,095 

1965. 

...: 264 

11 

525 

808 

158 

7,142 

.9 

4,213 

1966 . 

Norway : 

259 

6 

535 

808 

173 

7,285 

.9 

4,130 

1962 . 

*: 59 

14 

58 

134 

2 

1,651 

3.6 

548 

1963. 

57 

15 

53 

128 

2 

1,673 

3.6 

543 

196*4- . 

57 

15 

55 

130 

2 

1,670 

3.6 

550 

1965. 

56 

16 

59 

134 

3 

1,625 

3.6 

556 

1966 . 

Portugal : 

56 

17 

59 

135 

3 

1 , 660 

3.6 

549 

1962 . 

-52 

21 

90 

165 

8 

318 

11.5 

572 

1963. 

...: 49 

21 

91 

164 

8 

324 

11.6 

583 

196*4-. 

...: 45 

20 

92 

160 

8 

320 

11.8 

594 

1965. 

57 

19 

76 

154 

8 

323 

11.8 

600 

1966 . 

Spain ; 

50 

18 

90 

160 

9 

330 

11.8 

607 

1962 . 

...: 163 

126 

258 

567 

110 

2,980 

29.9 

5,144 

1963. 

173 

126 

311 

630 

128 

3,212 

36.9 

6,948 

196*4- . 

...: 225 

128 

317 

687 

142 

3,228 

36.6 

6,372 

1965. 

...: 177 

134 

266 

592 

147 

3,380 

36.2 

6,312 

1966 . 

Sweden : 

...: 185 

134 

286 

620 

155 

3,402 

38.3 

6,420 

1962 . 

...i 156 

1 

222 

387 

19 

4,035 

•5 

1,480 

1963. 

...: 166 

2 

210 

386 

19 

3,810 

.6 

1,536 

1964 . 

157 

2 

211 

379 

20 

3,640 

.6 

1,584 

1965. 

...: 150 

2 

215 

376 

20 

3,644 

.6 

1,552 

1966 . 

Switzerland: 

...: 170 

2 

225 

397 

22 

3,570 

.6 

1,568 

1962 . 

...: 120 

3 

130 

258 

6 

3,H3 

.5 

505 

1963... 

...: 115 

3 

135 

258 

8 

3,091 

.5 

544 

1964. 

...: 103 

3 

146 

254 

11 

3,014 

.5 

551 

1965. 

...: 105 

3 

161 

275 

13 

3,095 

.5 

530 

1966 . 

United Kingdom: 

...: 116 

3 

159 

281 

14 

3,155 

• 5 

530 

1962 . 

...; 918 

254 

787 

1,959 

349 

13,495 

58.8 

13,562 

1963. 

...: 944 

245 

806 

1,995 

358 

13,160 

59.2 

14,340 

196*f. 

...: 876 

256 

844 

1,976 

375 

10,925 

57.5 

15,432 

1965. 

...: 832 

245 

943 

2*020 

437 

11,388 

57.7 

14,350 

1966 . 

Total: 

...: 880 

260 

868 

2,008 

442 

11,292 

58.1 

14,300 

1962 . 

...: 6,012 

735 

6,752 

13,741 

1,466 

106 ,709 

182.3 

61,883 

1963. 

...: 6,113 

737 

6,657 

13,745 

1,573 

106,527 

184.6 

65,601 

196*4 .. 

5,770 

75 T 

7,008 

13,772 

1,747 

104 ,358 

178.5 

68,706 

1965. 

5,634 

756 

7,333 

13,950 

1,972 

107,283 

179-0 

67,924 

1966. 

5,928 

773 

7,282 

14,187 

2,019 

109,851 

182.9 

68,937 


1/ Preliminary. 2 / Excludes commercial lard. 3 / to ready-to-cook basis (70 percent of liveweight). 
4 /"~1 Greasy basis. 57 Includes variety meat. 
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Table 12.—Western Europe: Agricultural exports by country 


JSITC number' European Economic Community 


Commodity and year 


Major 

[head¬ 

ings 

Sub 
: head¬ 
ings 
1/ 

’Belgium-j 

1 Luxem- ' 
bourg 

$ 

Nether-: 
lands : 

: 

West : 
Germany: 

; 

France 

: 

Italy * 

: 

Total 

Greece 






— 


- - Million dollars - - - 



Live animals 

1963 

00 



21.6 

27.1 

26.5 

39.4 

1.3 

115.9 

0.5 


1964 




15.5 

39.5 

34.1 

47.1 

2.2 

138.4 

.3 


1965 




20.0 

41.1 

31.3 

50.4 

.5 

143.3 

.6 

Meat and meat preparations 

1963 

01 



33.2 

263.3 

19.3 

99.7 

16.7 

432.2 

.2 


1964 




28.5 

320.5 

21.2 

100.2 

18.5 

488.9 

2/ 


1965 




49.6 

380.1 

21.7 

104.1 

21.8 

577.3 

.1 

Dairy products and eggs 

1963 

02 



38.6 

330.6 

17.5 

127.2 

32.3 

546.2 

.4 


1964 




37.0 

311.8 

24.2 

143.1 

35.6 

551.7 

1.0 


1965 




73.8 

334.5 

56.1 

176.3 

39.8 

680.5 

1.2 

Fish and fish preparations 

1963 

03 



8.0 

48.7 

23.2 

15.4 

2.5 

97.8 

.7 


1964 




8.4 

54.2 

25.8 

16.0 

2.5 

106.9 

1.3 


1965 




10.3 

62.6 

30.6 

17.7 

3.1 

124.3 

1.6 

Cereals and cereal 

1963 

04 



57.2 

63.6 

64.8 

356.7 

57.2 

599.5 

.1 

preparations 

1964 




62.7 

71.5 

94.2 

486.8 

50.5 

765.7 

,1 


1965 




64.3 

87.6 

120.0 

534.6 

112.0 

918.5 

.6 

(Wheat and flour) 

1963 


041, 


13.1 

1.8 

37.6 

190.6 

14.6 

257.7 

... 


1964 


046 


19.3 

9.2 

49.2 

225.3 

9.5 

312.5 

— 


1965 




13.7 

21.1 

37,0 

312.2 

22.0 

406.0 

— 

(Feed grains) 

1963 


043, 


10.2 

31.1 

11.4 

135.6 

10.0 

198.3 

_ 


1964 

i044, 


5.1 

27.6 

13.2 

227.5 

19.2 

292.6 

— 


1965 


045 


12.3 

28.0 

37.6 

184.5 

59.6 

322.0 

— 

Fruits and vegetables 

1963 i 

05 



76.0 

272.5 

28,9 

120.7 

471.3 

969.5 

66.9 


1964 




74.0 

281.1 

27.4 

117.7 

487.2 

987.4 

74.0 


1965 




87.3 

330.0 

31.5 

186.7 

550.4 

1,185.9 

88.9 

Sugar, sugar preparations, 

1963 

06 



17.5 

19.3 

6.6 

153.5 

7.6 

204.5 

.4 

and honey 

1964 




21.7 

19.3 

8.7 

146.0 

3.8 

199.5 

.4 


1965 




26.8 

29.0 

8.1 

130.0 

3.8 

197.7 

.7 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, 

1963 

07 



13.6 

88.0 

11.6 

12.4 

13.1 

138.7 

.1 

spices, etc. 

1964 




16.1 

98.4 

15.8 

12.5 

13.2 

156.0 

.2 


1965 




17.9 

107.0 

19.4 

13.7 

13.8 

171.8 

.2 

Animal feed 

1963 

08 



11.3 

45.7 

33.4 

34.3 

8.2 

132.9 

.2 


1964 




15.0 

60.1 

34.5 

49.6 

10.0 

169.2 

.1 


1965 




20.3 

56.8 

41.5 

53.8 

11.0 

183.4 

2/ 

(Oilseed cake and meal) 

1963 


081.3 


4.3 

21.1 

21.2 

6.6 

5.5 

58.7 

.2 


1964 




4.9 

27.7 

21.8 

9.1 

6.3 

69.8 

— 


1965 




6.2 

27.1 

25.0 

7.1 

7.5 

72.9 

2/ 

(Meatmeal and fishmeal) 

1963 


081.4 

i 

1.5 

1.2 

.7 

2.3 

2/ 

5.7 

_ 


1964 




1.6 

1.5 

.9 

2.4 


6.4 

— 


1965 : 




2.1 

2.2 

1.1 

3.8 

2/ 

9.2 

— 

Miscellaneous food 

1963 

09 



12.7 

51.0 

8.5 

17.4 

3.7 

93.3 

2/ 

preparations 

1964 




15.8 

61.5 

9.4 

20.8 

5.0 

112.5 

2/ 


1965 




17.1 

60.3 

10.2 

25.4 

9.6 

122.6 

2/ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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European Economic Community, and total Western Europe, 1963-65 


United 

Kingdom 

: $ 

t t 

J .. s 

Norway . 

: t 

: 

i 

Sweden * 

X 

$ 

s 

Denmark [ 

Austria 

: t 

: : 

[SwitzerlandJPortugal 

: : 

: s 

[ Ireland) 

Spain \ 

t 

Finland[ 

: 

t 

Total 

Western 

Europe 



. 


- - - Million dollars - 



— 



58.9 

__ 

2.8 

79.7 

40.1 

5.9 

0.7 

134.5 

5.9 

0.2 

444.9 

90.6 

-— 

4.9 

79.4 

27.5 

4.9 

.4 

172.5 

7.5 

.4 

526.4 

103.4 

.1 

1.6 

89.4 

36.4 

3,7 

.4 

143.0 

4.8 

.7 

527.4 

21.2 

7.3 

25.5 

466.4 

4.8 

1.4 

.7 

94.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1,056.7 

30.4 

9.0 

26.8 

506.8 

3.5 

1.4 

.7 

96.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1,166.9 

28.0 

7.6 

30.9 

525.4 

6.5 

1.9 

.7 

108.0 

1.5 

2.7 

1,290.6 

24.6 

11.3 

20.5 

214.1 

18.1 

46.4 

3.0 

31.9 

.1 

33.0 

949.6 

24.5 

13.7 

16.4 

220.1 

20.2 

48.5 

3.0 

36.0 

.3 

48.2 

983.6 

29.6 

10.6 

11.8 

224.7 

26.6 

53.9 

3.9 

37.8 

.1 

47.7 

1,128.4 

21.5 

117.7 

9.3 

74.1 

.3 

.7 

44.5 

4.8 

26.1 

_ 

397.5 

22.9 

118.8 

8.0 

85.4 

.3 

.6 

46.5 

5.4 

35.2 

.1 

431.4 

28.4 

139.4 

9.5 

98.5 

.3 

.5 

53.9 

5.5 

39.9 

— 

501.8 

63.6 

1.3 

28.4 

30.3 

1.2 

5.5 

.7 

10.4 

6.0 

4.6 

751.6 

53.1 

1.3 

30.5 

23.4 

2.0 

6.1 

.8 

3.6 

9.7 

1.4 

897.7 

61.4 

1.1 

44.3 

42.2 

1.7 

6.6 

1.0 

3.3 

16.4 

.3 

1,097.4 

10.4 

2 / 

12.4 

5.6 

... 

.1 

_ 

3.1 

... 

3.7 

293.0 

1;6 

2/ 

12.6 

5.4 

— 

.1 

2/ 

.2 

— 

1.2 

333.6 

1.3 

2/ 

19.2 

5.2 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

.2 

4.2 

— 

436.1 

11.5 

2/ 

9.4 

13.2 

.3 

2/ 

2/ 

4.3 

.1 

.5 

237.6 

6.0 

2/ 

9.8 

10.8 

A 


2/ 

.1 

.1 

.— 

319.8 

13.3 

2/ 

14.9 

23.0 

.3 

,i 

2/ 

2/ 

.1 

— 

373.7 

25,3 

.4 

9.3 

18,3 

2.5 

8.1 

18.4 

7.9 

242.8 

.1 

1,369.4 

28.8 

.4 

6.8 

16.9 

4.8 

7.0 

21.0 

7.8 

335.5 

1.3 

1,491,7 

31.7 

.9 

7.3 

13.4 

4.9 

6.6 

31.3 

7.6 

315.5 

.8 

1,694.8 

108.4 

.4 

1.8 

16.6 

.8 

1.6 

.1 

8.4 

3.5 

.3 

346.8 

121.9 

.4 

1.2 

26.6 

1.0 

1.8 

.1 

6.1 

5.0 

.4 

364.4 

66.6 

.4 

1.3 

12.0 

1.3 

2.1 

.1 

4.0 

2.8 

.8 

289.8 

33.8 

.5 

2.7 

1.6 

.9 

22.2 

.3 

15.9 

7.4 

.1 

224.2 

33.9 

.5 

3.1 

1.8 

1.0 

23.0 

.8 

19.4 

6.3 

.2 

246.2 

36.8 

.7 

3.0 

2.5 

1.2 

28.8 

.7 

18.6 

6.9 

.9 

272.1 

11.1 

15.3 

.8 

24.2 

1.9 

.2 

3.0 

4.2 

1.2 

... 

195.0 

10.9 

27.4 

.3 

29.9 

2.5 

.4 

2.8 

4.0 

.8 

— 

248.3 

16.6 

48.1 

.3 

37.2 

1.6 

1.4 

2.7 

4.6 

1.4 

— 

297.3 

n.a. 

.5 

.2 

11.2 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

.3 

2/ 

__ 

73.1 

n.a. 

.2 

— 

14.2 

... 

— 

.9 

.3 


— 

85.4 

n.a. 

.5 

2/ 

15.1 

2/ 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.1 

— 

89.6 

n.a. 

14.4 

.1 

8.4 

2/ 

2/ 

.6 

.4 

_ 

— 

29.6 

n.a. 

26.8 

— 

9.7 



.8 

.4 

... 

— 

44.1 

n.a. 

47.3 

.1 

13.2 

.2 

1 / 

.9 

.6 

2/ 

— 

71.5 

25.5 

3.5 

2.3 

6.3 

1.0 

12.4 

.9 

2.1 

.1 

— 

147.4 

28.8 

3.8 

2.9 

7.5 

.7 

11.3 

1.2 

3.3 

.1 

— 

172.1 

30.8 

4.5 

2.9 

8.4 

.9 

11.5 

1.3 

4.0 

.5 


187.4 


■Continued 
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Table 12.—Western Europe: Agricultural exports by country, European 


]SITC number* European Economic Community 


Commodity and year 

’Major 
]head- 
* ings 

Sub 
:head- 
; ings 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

: Nether- 
: lands 

: 

: West : 
: Germany: 

: 

France J 

: 

: 

Italy j 
: 

Total 

Greece 



: 

j — — — — 

- - - - 


- Million dollars - - - 



Beverages 

1963 ; n ; 

11.6 

27.9 


35.1 

267.9 

62.5 

405.0 

4.1 


1964 : 


14.2 

30.5 


37.8 

286.5 

67.0 

436.0 

4.4 


1965 : 


16.8 

34.3 


42.4 

296.9 

74.1 

464.5 

6.3 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1963 j 

111 : .9 

2.9 


.8 

9.1 

.8 

14.5 

2/ 


1964 : 

1.4 

2.9 


1.1 

9.5 

1.1 

16.0 

2/ 


1965 : 

: 1.6 

4.2 


1.2 

10.5 

1.9 

19.4 

2/ 

(Wine) 

1963 : 

112.1: 3.4 

.4 


13.0 

152.6 

58.1 

227.5 

3.5 


1964 j 

: 3.8 

.3 


13.6 

166.4 

61.9 

246.0 

3.7 


1965 j 

: 4.7 

.4 


14.8 

169.6 

67.6 

257.1 

5.5 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

1963 : 121 

: 2.5 

4.4 


1.6 

4.9 

15.2 

28.6 

118.1 


1964 t 

: 2.6 

6.5 


2.0 

2.6 

9.9 

23.6 

119.3 


1965 i 

: 2.4 

8.5 


3.4 

2.5 

9.0 

25.8 

112.9 

Hides and skins 

1963 : 21 

: 11.1 

21.7 


27.1 

37.5 

13.7 

111.1 

11.0 


1964 t 

t 12.0 

24.7 


27.6 

38.2 

16.4 

118.9 

12.2 


1965 : 


14.3 

29.8 


31.5 

41.9 

13,3 

130.8 

12.0 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts and 

1963 t 22 


4.3 

7.5 


1.1 

13.0 

,8 

26.7 

.3 

oil kernels 

1964 : 


4.4 

7.8 


1.2 

21.0 

.8 

35.2 

.2 


1965 : 


5.2 

10.4 


2.1 

18.2 

.7 

36.6 

.2 

Natural rubber 

1963 :231.1 


1.1 

.3 


.3 

.4 

.1 

2.2 

- _ 


1964 j 


1.0 

.2 


.6 

.2 

— 

2.0 

— 


1965 : 

t .6 

.3 


.5 

.5 

.1 

2.0 

— 

Natural fibers 

1963 : 261- 


155.6 

43.3 


42.4 

161.1 

19.1 

421.5 

32.9 


1964 : 265 


147.3 

43.5 


44.8 

166.4 

19.3 

421.3 

33.1 


1965 : 


148.8 

42.4 


46.2 

152.6 

19.3 

409.3 

22.0 

Crude animal and vegetable 

1963 : 29 i 


25.4 

154.5 


34.9 

34.7 

40.5 

290.0 

3.7 

materials, n.e.s* 

1964 : : 

27.1 

181.7 


40.7 

39.1 

49.4 

338.0 

5.0 


1965 : : 

31.9 

198.3 


42.4 

42.4 

53.2 

368.2 

5.2 

Animal and vegetable oils 

1963 > 4 : 

12,2 

46.4 


39.1 

24.2 

10.7 

132.6 

3.5 

and fats 

1964 : : 

13.4 

45.8 


45.0 

26.4 

14.8 

145.4 

.5 


1965 : : 

16.1 

56.1 


60.2 

29.0 

13.9 

175.3 

3.9 

Agricultural oils and 

1963 : 


12.2 

60.2 


23.0 

29.7 

10.0 

135.1 

3.5 

fats 3/ 

1964 : 

: 14.0 

66.1 


26.7 

33.8 

14.0 

154.6 

.5 


1965 i 


20.6 

66.4 


38.2 

39,1 

17.0 

181.3 

3.9 

Total agricultural 4/ 

1963 i 

: 494.3 

1,427.2 


359.2 

1,393.5 

769.6 

4,443.8 

241.8 


1964 : 

: 494,7 

1,561.1 


424.8 

1,588.1 

798.3 

4,867.0 

250.1 


1965 : 

: 597,7 

1,754.5 


516.1 

1,735.3 

939.9 

5,543.5 

254.0 

Total exports 

1963 l 

t 

:4,852.8 

4,961.8 

14 

,615.6 

6,079.6 5 

,074.7 

37,584.5 

290.1 


1964 : 

{5,617.9 

5,808.1 

16 

,215.0 

8,990.3 5,962.4 

42,593.7 

308.6 


1965 i 

t6,381.7 

6,393.3 

17 

,892.4 

10,048.2 7 

,188.0 

47,906.8 

327.8 


:_;_i 


1/ Since these are components of major headings, their values are not duplicated in totals, 2/ Less 
than $50,000. 3/ Agricultural fats and oils include lard, margarine and shortening and all other oils 

and fats except marine and processed. 4/ Total agricultural is the sum of all major headings except 03 
(Fish) and 11 (Beverages) plus the sum of 111 (Nonalcoholic beverages) and 112.1 (Wine), and minus the 
sum o* OR1.4 (Meatmeal and fishmeal), Marine oil, and Processed oils and fats. 
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Economic Community, and total Western Europe, 1963-65—Continued 


* 

United 
Kingdom : 

: 

s 

Norway * 

* 

: 

* 

Sweden [ 

* 

: 

Denmark ) 

t 

Austria 

: : 

'Switzerland‘Portugal 

: t 

* i 

: : 

* Ireland^ 

: * 

: 

Spain \ 

: 

: 

Finland! 

Total 

Western 

Europe 





- - Million dollars 

- 

— 


— 


— 

— 

271.9 

0.8 

0.5 

21.0 

1.2 

1.7 


32.1 

20.8 

38.9 


0.1 

798.1 

299.3 

1.1 

.5 

24.3 

1.6 

1.9 


38.9 

21.3 

44.3 


.2 

873.8 

344.9 

1.0 

1.1 

25.8 

2.7 

1.8 


44.1 

21.4 

47.4 


.2 

961.2 

5.6 

2/ 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 


.2 

.1 

.1 


_ 

21.3 

7.2 

2/ 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.2 


.3 

.1 

.1 


— 

24.7 

7.7 

2/ 

.2 

1.0 

.2 

.2 


.3 

2/ 

.1 


— 

29.1 

1.0 

-— 

2/ 

.5 

.4 

.5 


30.7 

n.a. 

36.5 


— 

300.6 

1.1 

— 


.6 

.8 

.6 


37.3 

n.a. 

40.9 


— 

331.0 

1.3 

— 

2/ 

,7 

1.5 

.6 


42.3 

n.a. 

44.4 


— 

353.4 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

.6 

.1 

2/ 


_ 

_ 

.1 


___ 

147.5 

2 / 

2/ 

2/ 

.3 

2 L 

2/ 


2/ 

2/ 

— 


— 

143.2 

2/ 

2/ 

.2 

.2 

.1 

2/ 



2/ 

.1 


— 

139.3 

12.0 

25.6 

32.1 

30.7 

2.6 

7.8 


.4 

3.6 

5.9 


14.6 

257.4 

14.5 

27.2 

32.7 

44.6 

2.7 

7.7 


.4 

4.2 

8.9 


18.6 

292.6 

15.1 

32.4 

36.1 

51.4 

3.1 

8.0 


.5 

4.7 

6.2 


25.2 

325.5 

.2 

_ 

3.8 

5.9 

.3 

2/ 


2/ 

... 

.5 


_ 

37.7 

.5 

— 

5.9 

6.6 

.9 



2/ 

— 

.4 


— 

49.7 

.6 

— 

8.6 

5.8 

1.0 

2/ 


2/ 

— 

.2 


— 

53.2 

— 

— 

1.2 

2/ 

— 

— 


2/ 

r.. a. 

— 


_ 

3.4 

— 

— 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

n.a. 

— 


— 

3.4 

n.a. 

2/ 

2.4 

u 

2/ 

2/ 


2/ 

n.a* 

— 


— 

4.4 

218.3 

1.8 

3.6 

2.5 

2.1 

8.2 


2.5 

17.8 

13.1 


_ 

724.2 

203.9 

1.8 

2.6 

2.7 

2.2 

7.2 


1.1 

13.6 

8.0 


— 

697.5 

167.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

6.6 


.5 

16.7 

5.0 


— 

636.5 

9.4 

3.3 

4.3 

49.9 

2.4 

4.5 


3.0 

2.1 

10.4 


1.5 

384.5 

10.9 

4.1 

4.3 

53.9 

2.4 

4.6 


3.5 

2.1 

11.4 


1.6 

441.8 

12.7 

4.3 

4.3 

59.9 

2.6 

5.2 


4.5 

2.6 

12.5 


1.6 

483.6 

22.4 

28.9 

11.2 

21.5 

.6 

2.3 


6.4 

1.8 

49.1 


2.0 

282.3 

16.2 

35.4 

11.2 

22.1 

.6 

2.4 


7.3 

2.4 

57.3 


2.9 

303.7 

18.7 

45.0 

13.1 

30.3 

.7 

3.1 


6.9 

2.1 

18.2 


2.9 

320.2 

19.4 

3.5 

7.4 

19.2 

.8 

2.4 


4.9 

2.0 

48.7 


1.4 

248.1 

13.7 

3.8 

6.3 

19.9 

.5 

1.8 


6.0 

2.6 

57.0 


1.9 

268.6 

12.9 

4.4 

8.5 

21.5 

.6 

2.2 


5.1 

2.4 

17.9 


1.8 

262.5 

633.5 

57.1 

145.8 

954.2 

79.9 

126.2 


68.5 

334.6 

383.2 


57.1 

7,525.7 

668.6 

63.7 

145.5 

1,026.5 

72.8 

125.8 


78.1 

370.5 

493.7 


75.5 

8,237.8 

617.2 

66.8 

165.2 

1,079.2 

92.3 

138.6 


93.8 

356.1 

436.3 


82.5 

8,925.5 

11,423.9 

1,073.6 

3,199.5 

1,864.1 

1,325.9 

2,401.7 


418.1 

535.6 

735.6 

1, 

,149.4 

62,002,0 

11,911.5 

1,290.8 

3,669.0 

2,075.3 

1,446.2 

2,632.0 


515.7 

607.1 

954.4 

1 , 

,291.3 

69,295.6 

13,226.7 

1,442.6 

3,973.1 

2,273.2 

1,600.0 

2,939.3 


576.4 

610.5 

966.5 

1 : 

,426.8 

77,269,7 


Note* Trade data for the United Kingdom do not include re-exports, 
n.a. - Not available. n.e.s. = Not elsewhere specified. 

Compiled from OECD Statistical Bulletin, Foreign Trade, Series B and C, 1963, 1964, and 1965 and other 
official sources. SITC is the Standard International Trade Classification, Revised. 
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Table 13*--Western Europe: Agricultural imports by country 


Commodity and year 

SITC r 

lumber 


European Economic Community 


Greece 

Major 

head¬ 

ings 

9 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Nether¬ 

lands 

West : 
Germany: 

: 

France * 

Italy j 
: 

Total 





— 


- - Million dollars - - - 



Live animals 

1963 

00 


4.9 

8.0 

88.2 

49.1 

176.9 

327.1 

6.4 


1964 



27.2 

33.1 

97.2 

72.1 

154.8 

384.4 

5.2 


1965 



26.1 

26.5 

166.0 

60.4 

169.1 

448.1 

9.9 

Meat and meat preparations 

1963 

01 


34.4 

24.5 

246.0 

128.8 

230.8 

664.5 

26.8 


1964 



49.5 

53.3 

288.7 

223.7 

280.0 

895.2 

32.9 


1965 



59.8 

50.1 

372.7 

214.5 

305.3 

1,002.4 

57.5 

Dairv products and eggs 

1963 

02 


35.0 

15.0 

240.5 

36.2 

129.3 

456.0 

12.7 


1964 



51.1 

35.4 

213.5 

45.6 

100.2 

445.8 

17.4 


1965 



58.6 

39.1 

223.5 

64.3 

145.7 

531.2 

22.9 

Fish and fish preparations 

1963 

03 


35.2 

18.1 

68.0 

98.8 

88.2 

308.3 

10.4 


1964 



39.8 

21.5 

79.3 

102.3 

85.3 

328.2 

11.2 


1965 



45.5 

25.6 

100.6 

109.5 

99.8 

381.0 

14.4 

Cereals and cereal 

1963 

04 


158.1 

267.2 

388.9 

118.2 

311.9 

1,244.3 

17.5 

preparations 

1964 



160.6 

249.1 

454.1 

116.6 

325.6 

1,306.0 

20.2 


1965 



192.3 

266.9 

525.5 

136.1 

497.5 

1,618.3 

24.8 

(Wheat and flour) 

1963 


041, 

40.4 

53.8 

133.6 

59.5 

24.3 

311.6 

3.7 


1964 


046 

41.4 

47.1 

126.4 

53.1 

47.2 

315.2 

4,9 


1965 



41.0 

60.7 

122.2 

54.4 

81.9 

360.2 

9.7 

(Rice) 

1963 


042 

4.5 

7.9 

19.3 

8.7 

.2 

40.6 

.8 


1964 



5.8 

10.2 

21.3 

9.6 

.5 

47.4 

.7 


1965 



3.6 

6.3 

21.9 

12.8 

.1 

44.7 

.9 

(Feed grains) 

1963 


043, 

101.4 

194.5 

199.7 

35.0 

277.4 

808.0 

10,9 


1964 


044, 

100.3 

179.1 

266.2 

38.2 

268.3 

852.1 

12.5 


1965 i 

; 

045 

133.0 

185.7 

336.9 

51.9 

405.3 

1,112.8 

11.6 

Fruit and vegetables 

1963 i 

i 05 


110.9 

113.0 

868.9 

492.7 

79.9 

1,665.4 

5.9 


1964 



114.2 

119.5 

946.7 

477.2 

67.4 

1,725.0 

4,6 


1965 



136.6 

159.8 

1,194.2 

515.5 

130.2 

2,136.3 

4.9 

Sugar, sugar preparations, 

1963 

06 


! 18.8 

41.3 

89.7 

77.0 

92.2 

319.0 

12.3 

and honey 

1964 



: 18.6 

56.0 

42.4 

90.8 

108.3 

316.1 

16.3 


1965 



; 11.5 

25.4 

53.5 

78.9 

36.5 

205.8 

5.2 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, 

1963 

! 

07 

t I 

1 

68.1 

129.7 

325.2 

201.8 

99.9 

824.7 

9.3 

spices, etc. 

1964 



89.0 

156.5 

379.2 

248.1 

115.0 

987.8 

11.8 


1965 



93.4 

145.1 

426.3 

216.3 

125.1 

1,006.2 

12.7 

Animal feed 

1963 

08 


53.9 

111.0 

179.9 

91.9 

54.5 

461.2 

3.7 


1964 



59.1 

115.6 

207.5 

96.9 

62.6 

541.7 

4.7 


1965 



72.4 

129.6 

266.0 

117.0 

58.4 

643.4 

6.3 

(Oilseed cake and meal) 

1963 


081*3 

22.0 

47.7 

113.7 

71.5 

15.1 

270.0 

.8 


1964 



t 26.1 

47.0 

126.6 

73.9 

7.3 

280.9 

1.3 


1965 



30.3 

48.2 

163.8 

89.5 

13.6 

345.4 

1.6 

(Meatmeal and fishmeal) 

1963 


081*4 

7.0 

22.7 

39.7 

10.3 

12.9 

92.6 

1.4 


1964 



9.6 

24.1 

54.2 

14.8 

15.7 

118.4 

1.7 


1965 



12.2 

27.7 

66.3 

16.7 

17.4 

140.3 

2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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European Economic Community, and total Western Europe, 1963-65 


United 

Kingdom 

t t 

Norway 

: : 

: : 

Sweden \ Denmark \ 

: : 

: 

Austria ] 

: 

Switzer¬ 

land 

’Portugal 

« 

Ireland ] 

: : 

Spain * Finland ] 

Total 

Western 

Europe 





- - Million dollars 

— 


. 


— 

141,3 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7 

8.8 

6.0 


0.3 

32.2 

3.2 

_ 

527.3 

163.9 

.1 

1.4 

.9 

5.4 

10.6 


.7 

35.8 

3.1 

— 

611.5 

133.5 

.2 

2.4 

1.2 

5.7 

11.6 


.6 

31.3 

9.2 

.1 

653.8 

876.8 

3.9 

16.0 

1.0 

10.4 

60.1 


5.3 

.6 

51.5 

1.2 

1,718.1 

1,033.0 

5.0 

25.8 

1.2 

17.2 

81.4 


9.1 

.7 

18.1 

1.2 

2,120.8 

1,029.9 

4.5 

30.5 

1.3 

20.4 

72.4 


9.4 

.8 

75,7 

2.1 

2,306.9 

523.2 

1.2 

6.7 

4.5 

13.4 

31.2 


.3 

.3 

15,0 

_ 

1,064.5 

600.5 

.8 

7.2 

7.9 

11.1 

39.7 


.8 

.3 

13.0 

— 

1,144.5 

583.1 

.9 

8.5 

3.3 

12.7 

42.0 


1.4 

.3 

29.6 

.1 

1,236.0 

140.2 

4.1 

31.0 

18.3 

10.2 

17.9 


7.5 

2.5 

9.7 

6.1 

566.2 

187.8 

4,6 

36.3 

23.9 

11,5 

19.3 


10.2 

2.8 

9.6 

6.1 

651.5 

189.3 

6.8 

45.2 

29.9 

13.5 

21.2 


11.6 

3.4 

16.1 

7.2 

739.6 

605.5 

40.0 

37,4 

40.8 

42.7 

80.7 


23.7 

26.3 

100.4 

41.4 

2,300.7 

613.7 

41,3 

35.8 

62.0 

54,3 

82.2 


28.0 

28.3 

132.5 

16.4 

2,420.7 

649.2 

44.4 

26.9 

60.8 

71.6 

88.5 


34.5 

51.5 

157.7 

19.7 

2,847.9 

322.2 

21.0 

14.7 

1.7 

4.1 

28.0 


13.5 

17.1 

13.5 

28.6 

779.7 

318.8 

25.0 

11.6 

2.3 

3.9 

29.1 


20.5 

12.4 

5.7 

5.2 

754.6 

346.1 

23.6 

5.1 

2.2 

6.8 

10.2 


19.7 

22.9 

9.8 

6.4 

822.7 

16.3 

1.0 

1,7 

1.1 

5.3 

5.0 


3.5 

.4 

_ 

1.6 

77,3 

15.6 

1.0 

2.1 

1.0 

5.4 

4.2 


.8 

.4 

— 

2.1 

80,7 

16.2 

1.0 

2.2 

1.1 

5.7 

4.6 


3.2 

.4 

— 

2,1 

82,1 

254.5 

15.7 

12.1 

33.6 

31.4 

35.4 


6.1 

6.7 

84.9 

10.8 

1,310.1 

259.7 

11.9 

9.6 

51.2 

42.7 

36.8 


6.0 

13.2 

123.7 

8.6 

1,428.0 

270.2 

16.0 

7.2 

42.4 

56.1 

40.9 


10.7 

24.7 

145,1 

10,4 

1,748.1 

791.3 

46.9 

124.8 

40.6 

62.5 

126.0 


6.8 

25.1 

21.6 

37.2 

2,954.1 

794.3 

47.4 

126.5 

42.7 

64.5 

130.0 


4.2 

2R.3 

1C.4 

36.0 

3,019.9 

809.9 

54.7 

137.2 

46.6 

83.6 

150.9 


6.8 

29.2 

44.7 

38.6 

3,543.4 

485.6 

38.0 

21.5 

9.1 

9.2 

31.7 


16.9 

7.2 

51.1 

22.7 

1,024.3 

403.7 

27.8 

24.1 

6.8 

3.0 

44.1 


22.9 

9.9 

61.3 

38.7 

974.7 

287.9 

24.2 

10.9 

5.2 

3.8 

26.2 


18.7 

5.4 

22.9 

11.5 

627.7 

479.5 

31.8 

81.8 

46.6 

25.0 

48.2 


8.0 

24.4 

25.1 

36.4 

1,640.8 

472.8 

38.2 

104.1 

54.9 

29.9 

58.8 


8.9 

19.7 

36.9 

51.5 

1,875.3 

436.2 

36.7 

112.1 

57.9 

32.5 

61.2 


9.3 

22.2 

45.4 

48.8 

1,881.2 

174.9 

15.0 

37.9 

73.9 

11.5 

22.3 


2.0 

13.9 

34.9 

12.3 

893.5 

189.2 

14.4 

44.1 

89.4 

12.6 

21.8 


2.6 

14.1 

26.3 

6.4 

967.3 

212.3 

14.9 

50.6 

88.3 

17.1 

24.8 


3.6 

20.1 

31.7 

10.5 

1,123.6 

107.9 

14.0 

24.8 

67.6 

5.7 

6.8 


.3 

6.4 

19.5 

8.3 

532.1 

97.5 

13.0 

30.8 

80.5 

6.3 

6.9 


.6 

6.0 

16.9 

2.8 

543.5 

117.2 

13.5 

37.0 

80.1 

8.9 

7.5 


1.1 

9.0 

10,4 

3.7 

635.4 

41.6 

2/ 

4.1 

3.4 

4.7 

4.2 


.4 

1.3 

13.3 

1.5 

168.5 

56.2 

.2 

5.9 

4.5 

5.7 

5.7 


.7 

1.6 

6.8 

3.2 

210.6 

64.6 

.4 

7.8 

5.3 

6.9 

7.8 


.8 

2.4 

18.2 

4.0 

261.1 


—Continued 
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Table 13.—Western Europe: Agricultural imports by country, European 


Commodity and year 


{ $ITC number) 

European Economic Community 


Greece 


. : Sub , . : 

,“ aj ° r <head-* B t #1 9 lum -: 

> ad -! ingsi ^ xera - •. 
,ings # . bourg , 

Nether-: 
lands : 

i 

West : 
Germany: 

: 

: 

France [ 

: 

: 

Italy j 
: 

Total 




: 

: - - - 


- - Million dollars - - - 



Miscellaneous food 

1963 

09 

* 14.4 

14.0 

12.7 

3.0 

6.9 

51.0 

0.6 

preparations 

1964 


: 17.1 

16.0 

14.7 

4.5 

5.5 

57.8 

.6 


1965 


: 21.7 

11.6 

14.2 

4.1 

3.4 

55.0 

.9 

(Lard) 

1963 


: 

091.3: 2.6 

9.1 

4.5 

.1 

.3 

16.6 

... 


1964 


} 3.6 

10.0 

4.0 

— 

— 

17.6 

— 


1965 


: 6.4 

3.6 

3.3 

2/ 

.1 

13.4 

— 

(Margarine and 

1963 


091.4: .6 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.1 

2.4 

.2 

shortening) 

1964 


* .8 

.9 

— 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

... 


1965 


: .9 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.2 

3.5 

.1 

Beverages 

1963 

11 

: 44.4 

19.7 

97.4 

202.2 

15.0 

378.7 

.6 


1964 


: 49.2 

23.5 

100.0 

254.2 

13.1 

440.0 

.6 


1965 


: 58.3 

27.2 

116.6 

205.5 

14.4 

422.0 

.8 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1963 


111 : 2.7 

.9 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

5.1 

2/ 


1964 


: 3.1 

1.1 

1.5 

.5 

.2 

6.4 

2/ 


1965 


: 3.2 

1.0 

2.7 

1.0 

.2 

8.1 

2/ 

(Wine) 

1963 


112.1: 23.8 

12,3 

75.2 

172.3 

5.7 

289.3 

.1 


1964 


: 26.5 

15.0 

77.7 

222.8 

4.6 

346.6 

... 


1965 


: 31.8 

17.6 

84.7 

171.2 

5.2 

310.5 

.1 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

1963 

121 

; 28.8 

46.2 

165.2 

37.2 

36.1 

313.4 

2/ 


1964 


t 34.0 

55.7 

178.1 

36.5 

26.8 

331.1 

2/ 


1965 


: 38.8 

56.3 

189.4 

35.2 

13.2 

332.9 

.1 

Hides and skins 

1963 

21 

24.5 

24.4 

147.6 

126.7 

96.7 

419.9 

5.4 


1964 : 


: 26.8 

27,9 

157.0 

129.8 

99.2 

440.7 

5.1 


1965 

i 

i : 28.2 

30.9 

189.4 

110.1 

108.5 

467.1 

6.1 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts and 

1963 

22 

: 34.4 

96.5 

205.2 

167.6 

98.4 

602.1 

3.5 

oil kernels 

1964 


: 46.0 

114,3 

256.0 

162.9 

89.1 

668.3 

2.8 


1965 


i 46.3 

117.1 

270.3 

157.3 

113.9 

704.9 

4.6 

(Soybeans) 

1963 


221.4: 10.3 

32.3 

115.5 

15.4 

34,6 

208.1 

... 


1964 


: 15.1 

48.0 

150.7 

21.5 

35.0 

270.3 

... 


1965 


: 15.5 

44.5 

147.5 

12.9 

51.9 

272.3 

2 / 

Natural rubber 

1963 i 

t231.1: 

: 9.2 

11.5 

85.0 

71.8 

50.3 

227.8 

2.2 


1964 j 

! I 

: 9.3 

11.4 

86.4 

66.8 

47.0 

220.9 

1.7 


1965 


: 8.8 

11.1 

84.4 

62.9 

43.0 

210.2 

1.6 

Natural fibers 

1963 

261- ! 

t : 

: 279.5 

128.5 

445.5 

496.1 

462.9 

1,812.5 

23.9 


1964 :265 

: 329.8 

135.4 

467.6 

476.7 

466.3 

1,875.8 

23.2 


1965 


: 282.7 

114.3 

433.9 

414.4 

373.4 

1,618.7 

30.3 

(Raw cotton) 

1963 


263.1: 49.7 

49.6 

181.1 

177.6 

146.4 

604.4 

1.4 


1964 


54.9 

53.8 

194.7 

175.3 

153.3 

638.0 

3.0 


1965 


: 46.1 

49.6 

177.2 

149.3 

121.9 

544.1 

6.6 

Crude animal and vegetable 

1963 

29 

: 21.1 

29.6 

189.7 

78.1 

39.4 

357.9 

2.0 

materials, n.e.s. 

1964 


: 22.8 

32.3 

219.8 

85.7 

42.0 

402.6 

1.8 


1965 


: 25.6 

36.5 

245.1 

88.9 

44.0 

440.1 

2.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Economic Community, and total Western Europe, 1963-65—Continued 


United 

Kingdom 

: : 

t : 

’ Norway 

: : 

i t 

: 

1 

Sweden J 

* 

s 

: 

Denmark 

» 

i 

t 

: 

Austria * 

t 

t 

t t 

: : 

Switzer-. ,i 

land : Portugal : 

t t 

t : 

* 

: 

Ireland [ 

Spain * 

: 

: 

: 

Finland \ 

i 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

.... 


— 


- - Million dollars 

— 

-- 



— 

56.9 

1.4 

7.0 

3.0 

1.3 

2.3 

1.2 

2.6 

1.6 

2.7 

131.6 

89.9 

1.6 

8.1 

3.3 

1.2 

2.8 

1.7 

3.4 

1.7 

3.1 

175.2 

74.3 

2.2 

9.6 

3.9 

1.6 

2.8 

1.3 

5.2 

2.3 

2.6 

161.7 

46.4 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.2 

n. a. 

63.7 

65.5 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

.5 

.7 

— 

.1 

n.a. 

84.4 

58.1 

2/ 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.2 

n. a. 

73.1 

1.7 

.1 

1.3 

2/ 

.3 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

.8 

n.a. 

7.0 

12.4 

— 

1.6 


.4 

.1 


.1 

.8 

n.a. 

18.0 

.9 

2/ 

1.8 

2/ 

.6 

.1 

2/ 

.4 

1.0 

n.a. 

8.4 

143.7 

5.6 

22.6 

12.2 

10.1 

43.1 

.4 

8.7 

3.5 

5.5 

634.7 

161.7 

6.0 

25.9 

16.2 

7.2 

44.4 

.6 

9.1 

5.1 

6.8 

723.6 

147.5 

6.3 

32,0 

19.4 

7.7 

47.6 

.7 

9.8 

6.9 

7.8 

708.5 

.4 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.7 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

7.5 

.4 

2/ 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.0 

2/ 

1/ 

2/ 

2/ 

9.2 

.2 

2/ 

.2 

.2 

.1 

2.5 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 


11.4 

78.7 

2.3 

10.6 

6.1 

8.1 

34.3 

.1 

2.6 

.2 

2.2 

434.6 

88.1 

2.4 

12.1 

7.8 

5.2 

34.5 

.1 

3.1 

.3 

2.4 

502.6 

82.9 

2.9 

11.4 

8.5 

5.1 

37.0 

.1 

3.5 

.4 

2.5 

464.9 

273.1 

9.0 

15.1 

27.5 

12.6 

28.6 

6.6 

12.0 

20.3 

10.5 

728.7 

247.4 

8.0 

25.9 

29.3 

11.8 

30.7 

6.5 

12.3 

24.5 

8.3 

735.8 

228.6 

6.5 

9.1 

34.3 

14.0 

36.0 

6.4 

10.2 

28.4 

9.0 

715.5 

164.8 

5.5 

21.4 

6.2 

8.8 

5.0 

3.8 

2.0 

21.1 

5.5 

669.4 

160.4 

5.6 

20.2 

18.9 

11.0 

5.5 

5.8 

2.1 

21.9 

7.2 

704.4 

156.3 

5.1 

19.4 

20.2 

10.4 

6.6 

4.5 

2.0 

24.0 

6.8 

728.5 

146.7 

14.7 

12.3 

51.3 

3.2 

17.3 

18,3 

2.3 

9.0 

10.0 

890.7 

133.5 

21.6 

12.2 

52.1 

2.2 

22.2 

16.5 

2.0 

18.2 

10.7 

962.3 

137.8 

22.5 

17.2 

59.4 

2.8 

22.9 

26.6 

2.1 

52.2 

9.6 

1,062.6 

29.5 

7.9 

2/ 

38.8 

2/ 


2/ 


1.8 

5.8 

291.9 

32.7 

13.3 


39.3 


.1 


... 

6.4 

6.5 

368.6 

33.8 

14.8 

.6 

45.3 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

.1 

39.6 

5.0 

411.5 

116.2 

3.0 

13.9 

3.2 

6.2 

4.8 

3.2 

1.9 

19.5 

4.4 

406.3 

107.0 

2.5 

13.6 

3.3 

6.1 

3.8 

2.7 

2.0 

19.0 

3.4 

386.0 

103.3 

2.6 

14.7 

3.4 

6.6 

3.8 

3.4 

1.9 

20.1 

4.0 

375.6 

716.9 

14.1 

37.1 

26.3 

54.4 

79.1 

71.2 

21.3 

33.5 

23.7 

2,914.0 

732.5 

14.6 

39.2 

26.7 

56.8 

82.6 

79.1 

25.2 

45.6 

22.6 

3,023.9 

606.3 

10.9 

34.4 

20.7 

48.5 

69.8 

85.0 

20.0 

48.2 

21.0 

2,613.8 

147.1 

2.7 

12.6 

6.7 

16.2 

29.4 

46.2 

3.6 

3.5 

11.0 

884.8 

160.8 

2.6 

11.8 

5.8 

19.2 

34.7 

49.6 

4.4 

11.9 

8.2 

944.0 

134.5 

2.8 

10.2 

5.0 

17.2 

29.3 

58.7 

3.8 

21.1 

10.1 

843.4 

129.2 

8.1 

34.1 

17.4 

15.2 

28.5 

3.9 

3.9 

9,6 

11.6 

621.4 

132.0 

9.4 

38.8 

20.4 

15.9 

31.7 

3.9 

3.6 

8.8 

13.9 

682.8 

137.2 

10.5 

43.7 

22.5 

18.6 

32.8 

4.4 

3.8 

9.0 

17.5 

742.1 


—Continued 
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Table 13.—Western Europe: Agricultural imports by country, European 


*SITC number* European Economic Community 


Commodity and year 

Major 

head¬ 

ings 

g 

[Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

t 

: Nether- 
: lands 

West 

Germany 

s 

France 

: 

Italy ; 

Total 

Greece 



$ 

— 

. 

- - Million dollars - - - 



Animal and vegetable 

1963 

4 


28.3 

54.4 

139.2 

102.0 

149.7 

473.6 

3.6 

oils and fats 

1964 



34.0 

68.0 

158.4 

123.1 

72.1 

455.6 

1.1 


1965 



40.6 

84.0 

193.3 

131.8 

72.1 

521.8 

10.8 

(Fish and marine oils) 

1963 


411.1 

3.9 

12.6 

19.6 

5.4 

2.1 

43.6 

.2 


1964 



4.5 

15.5 

23.2 

6,5 

2.5 

52.2 

.1 


1965 



6.0 

19.9 

25.3 

10.5 

2.1 

63.8 

.1 

(Animal and vegetable 

1963 


431 

2.5 

3.7 

5.3 

8.9 

7.5 

27.9 

.3 

oils and fats pro- 

1964 



3.0 

3.8 

8.1 

10.8 

6.0 

31.7 

.4 

cessed) 

1965 



3.2 

3.7 

11.6 

15.0 

6.9 

40.4 

.4 

Agricultural fats and 

1963 



25.1 

48.0 

119.3 

88.2 

140.5 

421.1 

3.3 

oils 3/ 

1964 



30.9 

59.6 

131.1 

106.6 

63.7 

391.9 

.6 


1965 



38.7 

65.1 

160.5 

106.8 

63.4 

434.5 

10.4 

Total agricultural 4/ 

1963 

( 


937.4 

1,088.9 

3,829.2 

2,426.1 

2,099.1 

10,380.7 

134.0 


1964 



1,101.6 

1,252.2 

4,161.0 

2,645.2 

2,042.5 

11,202.5 

147,2 


1965 



1,157.0 

1,271.6 

4,831.9 

2,537.7 

2,218.3 

12,016.5 

197.6 

Total imports 

1963 



5,126.4 

5,967.1 

13,018.8 

8,724.4 ' 

7,581.2 

40,417.9 

804.3 


1964 



5,952.2 

7,057.3 

14,613.4 

10,066.7 

7,238.7 

44,828.3 

885.1 


1965 



6,373.6 

7,462.2 

17,472.2 

10,335.9 

7,347.3 

48,991.2 

1,133.7 


1/ Since these are components of major headings, their values are not duplicated in totals. 

2/ Less than $50,000. 

3/ Agricultural fats and oils is the sum of 091.3 (Lard), 091.4 (Margarine and shortening), and 4 (Oils 
and fats) minus 411.1 (Fish and marine oils) and 431 (Processed oils and fats). 

4/ Total agricultural is the sum of all major headings except 03 (Fish) and 11 (Beverages), plus the 
sum of 111 (Nonalcoholic beverages) and 112.1 (Wine), and minus the sum of 081.4 (Meatmeal and fishmeal), 
411.1 (Fish and marine oils), and 431 (Processed oils and fats). 

n.a. = Not available, n.e.s. = Not elsewhere specified. 

Compiled from OECD Statistical Bulletin, Foreign Trade, Series B and C, 1963, 1964, and 1965 and other 
official sources. SITC is the Standard International Trade Classification, Revised. 














Economic Community, and total Western Europe, 1963-65--Continued 


United 

Kingdom 

t : 

J Norway * 

i : 

: 

: 

Sweden * 

j 

t 

i 

Denmark J 

t 

i 

Austria 

t 

j 

: 

Switzer-s A 

land ,P° r tugal 

: 

: : 

[Ireland [ 

i : 

: 

« 

Spain \ 

Finland j 
: 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

— 


- - - - 


- — Million dollars - - - 


. 


— 

123.1 

15.0 

21.8 

8.7 

18.6 

15.6 

6.1 

4.3 

82.4 

2.5 

775.3 

150.0 

20.3 

21.2 

12.4 

22.7 

16.8 

10.9 

5.8 

29.0 

2.7 

748.5 

180.7 

9.1 

24.1 

17.5 

26.5 

18.4 

20.7 

6.2 

70.5 

3.0 

909.3 

25.6 

11.3 

7.6 

2.7 

.2 

.5 

2/ 

.2 

1.1 

.4 

93.4 

33.1 

16.5 

6.9 

5.5 

.2 

.6 


.2 

.9 

.6 

116.8 

40.9 

5.5 

9.6 

9.6 

.2 

.7 

2/ 

.1 

1.0 

.4 

131.9 

8.8 

.9 

2.6 

1.9 

3.3 

2.6 

.6 

1.2 

1.5 

.7 

52.3 

11.2 

1.0 

3.3 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

.7 

1.3 

1.6 

1.0 

61.4 

13.0 

.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.9 

3.6 

.6 

1.7 

2.2 

1.2 

74.7 

136.8 

2.9 

12.9 

4.1 

15.4 

12.9 

5.6 

3.1 

80.8 

1.4 

700.3 

183.6 

2.8 

12.6 

4.0 

19.8 

13.6 

10.9 

4.4 

27.4 

1.1 

672.7 

185.8 

3.0 

12.8 

4.4 

23.0 

14.5 

20.8 

5.1 

68.5 

1.4 

784.2 

5,808.1 

237.8 

486.4 

359.0 

303.8 

616.1 

176.7 

180.2 

484.1 

221.7 

19,388.6 

6,011.8 

243.3 

544.4 

427.2 

322.0 

691.7 

203.0 

193.5 

467.3 

219.7 

20,673.6 

5,731.1 

246.3 

541.9 

436.8 

370.6 

698.1 

235.4 

211.5 

650.6 

201.8 

21,538.2 

13,496.2 

1,821.7 

3,386.4 

2,113.1 

1,675.3 

3,234.7 

656,2 

857.8 

1,955.1 

1,208.4 

71,627.1 

15,437.7 

1,983.1 

3,850.1 

2,596.1 

1,862.8 

3,591.3 

776.3 

971.1 

2,244.0 

1,505.0 

60,530.9 

16,137.7 

2,205.7 

4,378.5 

2,811.2 

2,100.6 

3,671.3 

923.3 

1,040.6 

3,003.5 

1,645.7 

88,043.0 













Table 14.--‘United States: Total agricultural exports and agricultural exports by major 


Country 

and 

year 


Total 

1/ 


Grains and preparations 


Wheat and 
flour 1/ 


Rice, 

milled 

1 / 


Feed 

gr,a^n 


Cotton, 

excl, 

linters 


_ . ‘'Vegetable* 

Tobacco,. f and . ou . 

unmanu-: ., : , 

« j oils seeds 

facturedt : 


Netherlands: 


Million dollars 


1962 . 

365.8 

29.3 

2.4 

136.1 

11.9 

16.1 

4.4 

66.6 

1963 . 

356,6 

23.2 

3. 3 

117.1 

13.5 

18.2 

10.3 

54.6 

1964 . 

445.2 

28.2 

5.8 

132.2 

13.5 

18.6 

16.0 

35.4 

196b . 

470.2 

27.7 

2.1 

165.6 

7.4 

22.5 

11.1 

86.4 

West Germany: 







1962 . 

391.1 

11.8 

10.5 

75.2 

15.0 

63.4 

7.9 

52.6 

1963 . 

361.4 

15.9 

7.4 

44.9 

35.4 

64.5 

7.2 

61.1 

1964 . 

435.3 

14.1 

7.4 

66.2 

49.1 

67.1 

14.5 

81.7 

1965 . 

433.5 

15.8 

5.1 

82.5 

17.0 

63.6 

22.4 

79.9 

United Kingdom: 









1962 . 

407.6 

21.7 

5.1 

135.8 

26.0 

84.4 

1.5 

14.0 

1963 . 

408.0 

15.8 

7.0 

88.2 

25.5 

122.2 

2.4 

15.1 

1964 . 

439.8 

19.4 

7.2 

92.8 

30.7 

116.8 

7,4 

19.6 

1965 . 

398.0 

18.1 

6.1 

101.2 

19.3 

95.1 

5.9 

24.1 

Italy: 





1962 . 

175.7 

11.5 

5/ 

41.2 

39.9 

12.8 

.7 

30.8 

1963 . 

207.1 

15.4 

fv 

64.2 

34.3 

8.4 

.6 

28.3 

1964 . 

220.7 

9.9 

1/ 

67.4 

59.1 

5.8 

1,0 

32,7 

1965 . 

267.3 

5.4 

5/ 

145.8 

18.8 

5.2 

1.3 

43.0 

Belgium-Luxembourg: 









1962 . 

131.8 

6.2 

.8 

60.3 

10.8 

9.7 

.1 

16.2 

1963 . 

132.4 

7.3 

2.1 

48.4 

12.7 

9.3 

,2 

15,4 

1964 . 

165.4 

3.7 

1.8 

57.0 

21.5 

9.7 

1.2 

23,5 

1965 . 

164.8 

6.6 

1.8 

72.8 

8.2 

11,2 

1.0 

20.2 

Spain: 









1962 . 

98.7 

22.3 

0 

12.2 

5/ 

5/ 

43.2 

.4 

1963 . 

122.5 

5.8 

o 

52.2 

XJ 

.3 

XJ 

1,3 

24,7 

2.5 

1964 . 

93.0 

1.2 

0 

30.9 

3.3 

2,5 

14.8 

10,8 

1965 . 

156.7 

.9 

o 

70.2 

3.4 

2.9 

17.7 

31.9 

France: 






1962 . 

86.3 

5.5 

.5 

4.7 

28.3 

3.4 

.1 

7.7 

1963 . 

113.9 

11.1 

.6 

1.3 

35.6 

3.8 

.1 

10.0 

1964 . 

149.3 

8.8 

.4 

3.7 

45.9 

4.7 

.4 

10.9 

1965 . 

140.6 

16.2 

1.1 

5.6 

18.9 

3,8 

.9 

7,5 

Denmark: 









1962 . 

63.7 

.2 

.3 

10.8 

2.0 

11.6 

.1 

22.0 

1963 . 

77.2 

.1 

.2 

6.4 

1.8 

11.1 

.1 

37.2 

1964 . 

70.8 

5/ 

.4 

7.5 

1.7 

10.9 

5/ 

25.0 

1 Q6fS . 

83.0 

fv 

.3 

6.4 

.6 

13.7 

xJ 

.1 

38.5 

Switzerland t 


XJ 





1962 . 

61.6 

9.0 

.7 

8.3 

6.7 

10.4 

5/ 

# 4 

2.2 

1 Qfcl t . . T . t t . t 

59.1 

10.7 

1.0 

4.2 

9.1 

9.4 

1.3 

1964 . 

71.4 

9.5 

1.9 

6.0 

13.2 

12.5 

,1 

2.1 

1965 . 

60.7 

6.7 

1.5 

6.8 

5.8 

10.5 

1.1 

4.4 

Sweden: 









1962 . 

46.8 

.5 

.6 

1.2 

9.5 

13.0 

.5 

5/ 

1963 . 

40.9 

1.1 

.5 

.2 

8.5 

9.7 

.8 

5/ 

1964 . 

54.5 

.3 

.9 

.2 

9.8 

19.1 

.6 

.6 

1965 . 

: 41.8 

.2 

.8 


7.5 

2.8 

1.4 

.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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commodity groups to Western Europe, by country, EEC and EFTA, 1962-65 


Oilcake 
and meal 
(protein 
meal) 

Fruits 

and 

prepara¬ 

tions 

‘Vegetables* 

; and s 

. prepara- . 

; tions ; 

Nuts 

and 

prepara¬ 

tions 

i : 

: Animal : 
: fats and : 
: oils 

i 

: 

Poultry | 
meat 

: 

Other 

meats 

and 

products 

Hides 

and 

skins 

i 

: Dairy 
i products 

: ^ 

t 

’ Other 

1/3/ 

i 


. 



Million dollars - - - 


— 


— 

16.7 

16.2 

5.4 

0.4 

12.2 

7.8 

6.7 

10.2 

0.2 

23.3 

14.0 

16.9 

6.3 

.9 

15.1 

4.9 

8.1 

8.2 

6.3 

35.5 

18.4 

15.1 

4.3 

1.7 

18.5 

4.6 

13.3 

10.6 

28.6 

30.4 

22.6 

19.4 

4.3 

4.1 

18.0 

5.3 

12.3 

13.9 

17.6 

29.8 


8.6 

31.1 

13.4 

2.3 

7.4 

42.1 

6.2 

7.5 

.5 

35.5 

9.7 

24.3 

14.4 

2.8 

7.5 

22.2 

6.9 

4.7 

2.7 

29.8 

18.2 

23.5 

11.8 

1.8 

8,9 

26.8 

8.7 

10.0 

2.3 

23.2 

30.6 

30.0 

11.3 

3.0 

7.3 

24.1 

6.3 

11.0 

3.1 

20.7 


.4 

33.8 

17.0 

.8 

33.9 

1.1 

7.7 

1.9 

.4 

21.8 

.5 

24.0 

28.0 

1.1 

39.1 

1,1 

7.7 

3.4 

.6 

26.4 

.5 

23.0 

15.0 

2.0 

58.6 

1.4 

12.2 

6.7 

5.7 

20.8 

5.4 

23.2 

16.3 

4.0 

31.5 

1.8 

14.7 

5.0 

1.2 

25.1 


.5 

2.8 

1.6 

5/ 

14.0 

.3 

.1 

2.0 

3.8 

13.7 

12.0 

3.0 

3.9 

5/ 

11.0 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

10.3 

12.2 

5.5 

2.5 

1.8 

.1 

12.4 

1,0 

.6 

4.9 

6.9 

9.2 

11.5 

3.6 

1.5 

.1 

9.8 

1.8 

.2 

4.4 

1.5 

13.6 

6.4 

10.4 

1.6 

.1 

1.2 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.2 

6.7 

7.6 

11.0 

3.3 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

.7 

.1 

5.0 

7.3 

12,8 

11.6 

2.2 

1.7 

3.1 

.1 

2,2 

.2 

8.1 

5.1 

13.8 

12.4 

1.9 

2.6 

1.2 

.2 

1.9 

.7 

2.5 

6.0 


3.2 

.4 

.7 

5/ 

5.7 

.1 

.1 

.6 

4.1 

5.7 

16.4 

.6 

2.1 

5/ 

7.5 

.1 

.2 

.7 

4,4 

3.8 

12.5 

.4 

1.6 

.1 

8.0 

5/ 

.1 

1.8 

1.7 

3.2 

5.8 

.7 

1.8 

.1 

8.1 

5/ 

.5 

2.6 

5.4 

4.7 

13.8 

6.2 

2.7 

.3 

.4 

5/ 

3.5 

.8 

.4 

8.1 

18.1 

9.3 

5.2 

.3 

1.0 

5/ 

7.8 

.8 

5/ 

8.7 

21.7 

8.4 

3.6 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

17.8 

1.7 

9.0 

9.6 

32.2 

11.9 

3.4 

2.1 

3.0 

.2 

16.5 

1.6 

6.4 

9.4 

8.4 

5.2 

.8 

.1 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

5/ 

2.2 

10.7 

4.7 

1.0 

.1 

5/ 

V 

.1 

5/ 

1.2 

2.5 

11.1 

4.5 

1.0 

.2 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

.2 

4.5 

3.7 

13.9 

5.7 

1.0 

.2 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

.1 

5/ 

2.3 

2.3 

4.7 

2.9 

.3 

1.4 

6.2 

.2 

.5 

.3 

5.5 

.9 

4.3 

2.8 

.7 

2.6 

3.3 

.3 

.3 

1.2 

6.5 

1.1 

4.4 

3.2 

.5 

4.7 

2.2 

.4 

.6 

3.5 

5.5 

1.4 

5.0 

2.8 

1.4 

4.0 

1.1 

.5 

1.0 

1.4 

5.4 

.2 

13.0 

3.6 

1.4 

5 / 

5 / 

.8 

,3 

5 / 

2.3 

5 / 

10.0 

4.2 

1.7 

5/ 

5 / 

1.0 

,6 

.1 

2.4 

.5 

11.0 

3.7 

1.9 

5 / 

.1 

1.6 

.6 

.2 

3.3 

.8 

13.7 

4.2 

3.1 

.4 

.1 

1.9 

.5 

5 / 

4.1 


■Continued 
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Table 14.—United States: Total agricultural exports and agricultural exports by major 


Country 

: 

l Grains and preparations 

X 

t Cotton, 

Tnbzrm ^Vegetable! 


and 

year 

TO wa 1 

; i/ 

' Wheat and ! ' Fe f 

1 fiour y ; mi |) ed ; 

: excl. 

: linters i 

tats ana 
unrnanu-: : 

t factured: ^ : 

un- 

seeds 


: --------------- Million dollars --------------- 

Norway: : 

1962 . 38.9 4.6 0.1 8.3 1.5 6.1 5/ 8.0 

1963 . 35.5 2.5 .1 7.5 1.5 5.1 .1 7.1 

1964 . 40.1 5.8 5/ 5.2 2.1 5.2 5/ 12.1 

1965 . 37.7 1.0 5/ 7.3 1.6 4.4 .1 13.1 

Greece: : 

1962 .. 18.0 4.7 .2 6.2 .3 0 5/0 

1963 .: 28.6 6.3 .6 9.5 .1 5/ 4.8 5/ 

1964 . 29.7 4.6 .6 11.7 .5 5/ 6.0 0 

1965 . 34.9 3.4 .7 18.9 .5 .1 4.5 5/ 

Ireland: : 

1962 . 36.8 .7 .1 11.1 .8 18.9 0 0 

1963 . 24.1 .5 .1 5.1 .2 12.8 5/ 0 

1964 . 23.6 .3 .2 6.2 .7 10.1 5 J 0 

1965 . 23.7 1.2 .1 6.1 .7 9.8 5/ 5/ 

Finland: : 

1962 .i 16.7 0 5/ 5/ 1.3 5.8 5/ 2.7 

1963 . 19.3 .3 .1 1.1 2.1 5.5 5/ 2.5 

1964 . 15.5 .7 .2 .2 1.5 3.1 5/ 2.2 

1965 . 19.6 1.4 .1 .8 1.3 3.7 5/ 4.8 

Portugal: : 

1962 . 23.9 14.6 0 5/ 1,3 4,5 $/ 5/ 

1963 . 15.5 3.4 1.0 5/ 1.7 3.2 5/ 5/ 

1964 . 27.0 12.3 .5 .5 4.7 4,0 5/ 5/ 

1965 . 18.7 6.2 1.4 2.0 3.0 2.1 .6 5/ 

: 

Austria: : 

1962 .: 23.1 .4 0 12.9 3.4 4,2 5/ 0 

1963 . 11.6 0 5/ 3.4 2.3 2.4 .2 0 

1964 . 15.9 .3 .1 5.6 3.4 3.2 .1 0 

1965 . 14.5 0 .1 5.4 1.0 2.9 1.1 0 

EEC: 6/ : 

1962 . 1,150.7 64.3 14.2 317.6 106.0 105.5 13.2 174.0 

1963 . 1,171.4 73.0 13.4 275.9 131.6 104.2 18.4 169.4 

1964 . 1,415.9 64.8 15.4 326.5 189.1 105.8 33.1 234.0 

1965 . 1,476.5 71.7 10.1 472.2 70.3 106.3 36.7 237.0 

: 

EFTA: 2/ 

1962 . 665.6 51.0 6.8 177.2 50.4 134.3 2.1 46.2 

1963 . 647.8 33.6 9.8 110.0 50.5 163.1 4.0 60.8 

1964 . 719.6 47.5 11.0 117.9 65.6 171.7 8.3 59.4 

1965 . 654.5 32.2 10.2 129.2 38.8 131.5 10.2 80.3 

: 

V/estern Europe: : 

1962 .: 1,986.5 143.0 21.3 524.3 158.8 264.5 58.5 223.3 

1963 .: 2,013.7 119.5 24.0 453.8 184.7 286.9 51.9 235.2 

1964 . 2,297.3 119.1 27.3 493.4 260.6 293.3 62.3 306.4 

1965 .: 2,365.9 110.8 21.2 697.4 115.0 254.3 69.1 354.0 


1/ Includes food exported for relief or charity by individuals and private agencies. 2/ p ee d grains: 
Barley, corn, oats, and grain sorghums, excluding products. 3/ Excludes essential oils which are in¬ 
cluded in "other." 4/ Other commodities: Mainly feeds and fodders, field and garden seeds, coffee, hops, 
essential oils, sugar and related products, and live animals. 5/ Less than $50,000. 6/ The European 

Economic Community (Common Market) includes the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, West Germany, 
and Italy. 7/ The European Free Trade Association includes the United Kingdom, Denmark, Switzerland, 
SutoHen, Norway, Austria, and'Portugal. 
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commodity groups to Western Europe, by country, EEC and EFTA, 1962-65—Continued 


Oilcake 
and meal 
(protein 
meal) 

Fruits 1 
and * 

prepara- 
tions 

t 

Vegetables^ 
and ‘ 

prepara- 
tions ' 

Nuts 

and 

prepara¬ 

tions 

"Animal 
fats and 
oils 

1 

Poultry 

meat 

Other 

meats 

and 

products 

: 

$ 

1 

t 

Hides $ 
and : 
skins : 

Dairy : 
products : 
1/ * 

Other 

1/ 4/ 

. 




Million dollars - - - 

. 

- 

- - - - 


- - 

1.9 

4.8 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

5/ 

5/ 


0.1 

5/ 

1.9 

2.7 

4.7 

1.0 

.5 

.2 

5/ 

.1 


.1 

5 / 

2.3 

.8 

5.1 

.8 

.8 

.3 

5 / 

.2 


.3 

2/ 

1.4 

.3 

6.2 

.8 

1.0 

.4 

5 / 

.2 


.2 

5 / 

1.0 

.4 

5/ 

.1 

5/ 

,2 

.9 

5/ 


.3 

♦ 9 

3.7 

.6 

5/ 

1.0 

0 

.3 

2.2 

5/ 


.2 

.8 

2.0 

1.0 

5/ 

.5 

5/ 

.7 

2.1 

5 / 


.2 

.3 

1.5 

1.1 

.1 

.4 

5/ 

.5 

2.1 

5/ 


.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

2.4 

.3 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

0 


s/ 

5/ 

1.0 

1.3 

2.6 

.3 

.1 

.1 

5/ 

0 


5 / 

5/ 

.9 

2.3 

2.0 

.4 

.1 

.2 

0 

5/ 


5 / 

5/ 

1.2 

1.8 

2.1 

.4 

.2 

5/ 

0 

5 / 


5 / 

2/ 

1.3 

0 

5.3 

.1 

.3 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 


.1 

5/ 

1.0 

0 

5.2 

.2 

.3 

y 

5 / 

.1 


5/ 

2/ 

1.9 

0 

5.4 

.2 

.3 

.1 

0 

5/ 


.1 

5/ 

1.4 

0 

5.3 

.1 

.3 

.1 

0 

.1 


.3 

5/ 

1.4 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

5/ 

5 / 

0 

5/ 


0 

1.3 

2.0 

5/ 

5/ 

1.4 

5/ 

1.1 

0 

5/ 


5/ 

2.3 

1.4 

0 

5/ 

V 

0 

1.0 

5/ 

1.5 


.1 

1.4 

1.0 

0 

5/ 

5/ 

0 

1.4 

5/ 

5/ 


.1 

1.3 

.4 

0 

.7 

.1 

5/ 

0 

.8 

5/ 


.1 

5/ 

.4 

0 

1.0 

.3 

5/ 

0 

1.1 

5/ 


.1 

.2 

.5 

0 

1.2 

.3 

5/ 

5 / 

.7 

.1 


.5 

5/ 

.4 

0 

1.7 

.3 

5/ 

.1 

.4 

5/ 


.4 

.2 

.9 

46.0 

66.7 

24.6 

3.0 

35.2 

50.3 

17.1 


20.6 

5.0 

87.3 

61.5 

64.5 

33.1 

4.3 

36.2 

27.9 

23.6 


16.4 

24.3 

93.6 

76.6 

61.0 

23.7 

5.8 

45.1 

32.6 

42.5 


27.4 

54.8 

77.6 

110.7 

77.3 

22.3 

11.8 

39.3 

31.5 

37.0 


31.6 

31.0 

79.5 

13.3 

62.2 

25.5 

2.9 

35.6 

8.1 

8.9 


3.0 

2.2 

36.0 

14.8 

48.8 

38.7 

4.1 

42.9 

5.6 

9.2 


4.6 

5.6 

41.9 

14.0 

49.2 

24.0 

5.3 

64.6 

4.4 

16.2 


9.0 

15.3 

36.1 

21.8 

55.6 

25.4 

9.7 

37.Q 

3.5 

17.5 


7.3 

4.1 

39.3 

64.5 

137.0 

51.4 

6.2 

76.7 

59.4 

26.1 


24.7 

12.2 

134.7 

94.6 

121.7 

77.2 

8.8 

87.0 

35.8 

33.1 


21.9 

35.1 

146.9 

106.4 

118.1 

50.3 

11.6 

118.7 

39.1 

58.8 


38.7 

72.2 

121.0 

141.2 

141.1 

50.4 

22.1 

85.9 

37.1 

55.1 


42.2 

41.5 

127.5 

Note: Data do not include the 

value of commodities 

transshiped through Canada. Such shipments 

i in 1965 


to West European countries were valued at almost $148 million, including about $83 million to the EEC 
and $45 million to EFTA, 

Compiled from official records, Bureau of the Census. 
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Production 


Table 15. ~Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: 


Country and year 


Potatoes , ! Cottonitobacco; 011 ^ 5 


Cotton:Tobacco: 0ll 2 ^ eds 


1.000 hectares 


1962 .: 20 79 19 11 n.a. 4 5 22 22 n.a. 

1963 .: 24 94 23 16 5 3 6 23 26 5 

1964 .. 34 135 23 14 6 4 6 23 24 6 

1965 .: n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

1966 .. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 


Bulgaria: ; 

1962 .: 361 1,121 49 4/107 366 43 7 2 55 120 285 

1963 .: 415 1,122 40 4/105 338 43 69 52 124 260 

1964 . 497 2,100 43 4/150 340 41 77 46 131 244 

1965 5/. 350 1,000 27 4/123 340 43 62 42 130 271 

1966 . 400 2,423 66 a/\2Q 425 43 70 40 120 275 

Czechoslovakia; 

1962 . 5,002 5,811 6 48 508 260 6 34 

1963 . 6,506 8,018 8 41 502 259 6 38 

1964 . 7,656 7,474 9 46 491 259 6 48 

1965 . 3,678 5,662 5 62 444 237 6 44 

1966 . 5,544 7,383 5 65 420 230 6 46 

East Germany: : 

1962 . 13,284 4,970 5 184 742 232 — 5 127 

1963 . 12,886 6,176 6 138 747 232 — 5 123 

1964 . 12,872 6,003 8 184 745 230 — 5 128 

1965 . 12,856 5,804 7 223 725 221 — 4 121 

1966 . 12,700 5,900 6 190 720 218 5 120 

Hungary: : 

1962 . 1,882 2,653 19 148 209 125 19 142 

1963 .: 2,026 3,434 27 1 45 232 118 20 144 

1964 . 1,650 3,554 29 127 210 133 22 130 

1965 .: 1,485 3,44 9 28 90 208 121 22 118 

1966 . 2,237 3,466 27 108 198 109 21 118 

Poland: : 

1962 . 37,817 10,075 — 37 430 2,910 430 31 270 

1963 . 44,868 10,661 — 73 291 2,840 372 34 212 

1964 . 48,100 12,574 — 95 328 2,845 444 — 49 251 

1965 . 43,263 12,314 52 556 2,803 476 — 41 289 

1966 . 46,800 13,600 — 77 460 2,800 450 46 280 

Romania: : 

1962 . 2,597 2,180 6/ 26 496 305 155 6/ 38 499 

1963 . 2,692 2,298 6/ 40 563 332 178 6/ 41 543 

1964 . 2,640 3,668 6/ 42 576 319 190 6/ 40 552 

1965 .s 2,195 3,275 6/ 35 624 306 190 6/ 38 541 

1966 . 3,341 4,277 6/ 40 680 304 192 6/ 38 553 

Yugoslavia: : 

1962 . 2,630 1,870 6 30 178 301 75 10 37 114 

1963 . 3,020 2,67 0 9 5 4 246 321 96 10 5 3 1 54 

1964 . 2,820 2,830 8 66 278 320 88 10 65 160 

1965 . 2,400 2,620 6 49 283 320 80 8 61 175 

1966 .: 3,150 3,890 6 54 300 300 106 8 60 165 

Total Eastern Europe ijx 

1962 . 63,573 28,680 55 230 1,850 5,018 1,349 65 256 1,471 

1963 . 72,413 34,379 49 313 1,762 5,017 1,324 62 283 1,474 

1964 . 76,235 38,203 51 399 1,879 4,971 1,421 56 318 1,513 

1965 . 66,227 34,124 33 299 2,178 4,849 1,387 50 302 1,559 

1966 .: 74,172 40,939 72 337 2,228 4,785 1,375 48 296 1,557 

USSR 8/s : 

1962 . 62,709 47,435 4,304 9/132 5,096 8,700 3,200 2,400 n.a. 6,010 

1963 . 64,651 44,052 5,210 9/150 4,526 8,500 3,800 2,500 n.a. 6,150 

1964 . 84,278 81,174 5,280 9/227 6,108 8,500 4,100 2,500 n.a. 6,270 

1965 .: 79,178 71,541 5,660 9/212 5,557 8,600 3,900 2,460 n.a. 6,400 

1966 .: 78,480 73,800 6,000 9/230 6,440 8,400 3,800 2,463 n.a. 6,500 

Total Eastern Europe ’• 

and USSR 7/: : 

1962 . .26,282 76,115 4,359 362 6,946 13,718 4,549 2,465 256 7,481 

1963 . 137,064 78,431 5,259 463 6,288 13,517 5,124 2,562 283 7,624 

1964 .: 160,513 119,377 5,331 626 7,987 13,471 5,521 2,556 318 7,783 

.965 .: 145,405 105,665 5,693 511 7,735 13,449 5,287 2,510 302 7,959 

1966 . i52,652 114,739 6,072 567 8,668 13,185 5,175 2,511 296 8,057 


1/ 1966 data are preliminary. 2/ Sunflowerseed is the major oilseed in Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and the USSR 
flue-cured only. 5/ ERS-USDA estimate. 6/ Less than 500 tons or 500 hectares. 7/Does not include Albania, 
includes pulses) are USDA estimates. 9/Procurements of tobacco and raakhorka only. n.a. = Not available. 
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Production and area of selected crops, 1962-66 1/ 




Production 


t 



Area 




Wheat 

: Rye 

:8arley 

Oats 

Corn 

Other 

i/ 

] Total 
[ grains 

Wheat 

: Rye 

:Barley 

: Oats 

: 

Corn 

Other 
; ^ 

Total 

grains 


- - - - 

- - - - 1,000 tons - - - 

- - - - 



- - - - 

- - 1,000 hectares - - 



144 

7 

3 

16 

123 

21 

314 

134 

11 

4 

21 

121 

27 

318 

60 

5 

3 

11 

192 

22 

293 

82 

9 

4 

20 

152 

22 

289 

122 

6 

3 

15 

169 

35 

350 

125 

10 

4 

22 

121 

36 

318 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n. a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,081 

49 

519 

114 

1,556 

44 

4,363 

1,244 

59 

303 

152 

651 

18 

2,427 

1,892 

56 

618 

133 

1,732 

47 

4,478 

1,188 

57 

343 

133 

660 

18 

2,399 

2,118 

64 

764 

149 

2,056 

37 

5,188 

1,194 

58 

358 

130 

658 

16 

2,414 

2,921 

52 

876 

110 

1,238 

35 

5,232 

1,145 

46 

372 

145 

555 

17 

2,280 

3,173 

56 

1,064 

170 

2,135 

46 

6,921 

1,140 

42 

417 

130 

579 

17 

2,325 

1,644 

916 

1,752 

905 

471 


5,688 

673 

441 

694 

448 

237 


2,493 

1,766 

880 

1,620 

797 

578 


5,641 

720 

426 

692 

409 

213 


2,460 

1,829 

870 

1,429 

669 

465 


5,262 

831 

406 

686 

394 

186 


2,503 

1,992 

822 

1,399 

630 

393 


5,236 

826 

411 

668 

375 

161 


2,441 

2,150 

784 

1,587 

741 

510 


5,772 

860 

390 

690 

380 

170 


2,490 

1,315 

1,726 

1,164 

1,054 

3 

675 

5,937 

423 

811 

374 

372 

1 

266 

2,247 

1,280 

1,675 

1,197 

807 

3 

574 

5,536 

426 

820 

424 

315 

1 

253 

2,239 

1,348 

1,890 

1,496 

775 

-— 

675 

6,184 

433 

823 

464 

295 

— 

272 

2,287 

1,802 

1,910 

1,651 

758 

— 

610 

6,731 

491 

822 

497 

260 

—- 

234 

2,304 

1,680 

1,800 

1,530 

810 

3 

675 

6,498 

480 

820 

465 

290 

2 

270 

2,327 

1,959 

233 

1,144 

115 

3,240 

36 

6,727 

1,095 

232 

548 

84 

1,288 

19 

3,266 

1,523 

215 

869 

106 

3,551 

48 

6,312 

976 

206 

486 

90 

1,289 

19 

3,068 

2,059 

265 

818 

55 

3,509 

35 

6,741 

1,112 

247 

522 

71 

1,209 

18 

3,179 

2,347 

288 

1,013 

63 

3,564 

21 

7,296 

1,082 

246 

501 

57 

1,218 

17 

3,121 

2,120 

242 

916 

72 

3,562 

22 

6,934 

1,019 

222 

490 

62 

1,250 

19 

3,062 

2,700 

6,685 

1,315 

2,740 

19 

466 

13,925 

1,393 

4,700 

663 

1,584 

9 

337 

8,686 

3,067 

7,124 

1,479 

2,830 

14 

546 

15,060 

1,541 

4,383 

748 

1,682 

7 

373 

8,734 

3,072 

6,982 

1,268 

2,238 

18 

493 

14,071 

1,640 

4,417 

745 

1,574 

8 

348 

8,732 

3,422 

8,289 

1,459 

2,512 

20 

534 

16,236 

1,660 

4,494 

700 

1,349 

8 

347 

8,558 

3,600 

7,800 

1,400 

2,700 

19 

481 

16,000 

1,710 

4,500 

720 

1,320 

8 

350 

8,608 

4,054 

75 

419 

167 

4,932 

30 

9,677 

3,043 

77 

250 

174 

3,107 

13 

6,664 

3,799 

78 

351 

124 

6,023 

61 

10,436 

2,874 

80 

224 

130 

3,379 

22 

6,709 

3,824 

92 

348 

79 

6,692 

72 

11,107 

2,959 

91 

196 

89 

3,319 

39 

6,693 

5,937 

125 

485 

124 

5,877 

53 

12,601 

2,983 

102 

233 

116 

3,306 

26 

6,766 

5,200 

110 

470 

120 

7,900 

62 

13,862 

3,034 

91 

246 

137 

3,323 

21 

6,852 

3,510 

169 

475 

305 

5,270 

57 

9,786 

2,130 

177 

351 

310 

2,460 

37 

5,465 

4,140 

156 

524 

345 

5,380 

54 

10,599 

2,140 

157 

350 

315 

2,410 

34 

5,406 

3,700 

175 

534 

293 

6,960 

52 

11,714 

2,100 

157 

369 

306 

2,430 

31 

5,393 

3,460 

156 

682 

338 

5,920 

56 

10,612 

1,680 

146 

405 

321 

2,550 

30 

5,132 

4,620 

176 

714 

387 

7,980 

61 

13,938 

1,830 

142 

394 

320 

2,600 

30 

5,316 

17,263 

9,853 

6,788 

5,400 

15,491 

1,308 

56,103 

10,001 

6,497 

3,183 

3,124 

7,753 

690 

31,248 

17,467 

10,184 

6,658 

5,142 

17,281 

1,330 

58,062 

9,865 

6,131 

3,267 

3,074 

7,959 

719 

31,015 

17,950 

10,338 

6,657 

4,258 

19,700 

1,364 

60,267 

10,269 

6,199 

3,340 

2,859 

7,810 

724 

31,201 

21,881 

11,642 

7,565 

4,535 

17,012 

1,309 

63,944 

9,867 

6,267 

3,376 

2,623 

7,798 

671 

30,602 

22,543 

10,968 

7,681 

5,000 

22,109 

1,347 

69,925 

10,073 

6,207 

3,422 

2,639 

7,932 

707 

30,980 

54,400 

13,716 

15,674 

5,600 

9,800 

10,395 

109,585 

67,400 

16,900 

16,300 

6,900 

7,000 

14,176 

128,676 

40,000 

11,700 

16,400 

3,700 

8,500 

9,675 

89,975 

64,600 

15,000 

20,500 

5,700 

7,000 

17,180 

129,980 

57,700 

12,800 

23,800 

3,900 

9,200 

14,175 

121,575 

67,900 

16,800 

21,700 

5,700 

5,100 

16,121 

133,321 

46,500 

14,500 

19,000 

4,600 

4,800 

9,306 

98,706 

70,200 

16,000 

19,700 

6,600 

3,200 

12,300 

128,000 

80,000 

11,000 

24,000 

7,500 

7,500 

10,500 

140,500 

70,000 

13,600 

20,000 

6,800 

3,229 

11,200 

124,8 00 

71,663 

23,569 

22,462 

11,000 

25,291 

11,703 

165,688 

77,401 

23,397 

19,483 10,024 

14,753 

14,866 

159,924 

57,467 

21,884 

23,058 

8,842 

25,781 

11,005 

148,037 

74,465 

21,131 

23,767 

8,774 

14,959 

17,899 

160,995 

75,650 

23,138 

30,457 

8,158 

28,900 

15,539 

181,842 

78,169 

22,999 

25,040 

8,559 

12,910 

16,845 

164,522 

68,381 

26,142 

26,565 

9,135 

21,812 

10,615 

162,650 

80,067 

22,267 

23,076 

9,223 

10,998 

12,971 

158,602 

102,543 

21,968 

31,681 

12,500 

29,609 

11,847 

210,425 

80,073 

19,807 

23,422 

9,439 

11,161 

11,907 

155,780 


while rapeseed is the major oilseed in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Poland. 3/ Includes rice. 4/ Oriental and 
8/Data on production of potatoes, total oilseeds, wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, other and total grains (which 
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Table 16.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Unions Production of principal livestock products, 1962-66 1/ 


Country and year 


Albania 3/ 


: Beef, 

: veal 


Mutton, : 

lamb, 1 Pork 
goatmeat ’ 


s s 

: Poultry : Total 

i meat : meat 

J_*_ 


! Milk 
s 


Wool 

2 / 


E99S 


1.000 tons 


Millions 


Bulgaria: : 

1962 .♦ 

1963 . 

1964 .: 

1965 .. 

1966 .: 

Czechoslovakia: : 

1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .: 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

East Germany: : 

1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .: 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

Hungary: : 

1962 ..: 

1963 .. 

1964 . 

1965 .: 

1966 .. 

Polands 

1962 .. 

1963 .: 

1964 .. 

1965 .: 

1966 .: 

Romania: : 

1962 .: 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

Yugoslavia: : 

1962 .: 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

Total Eastern Europe 6/: : 

1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

USSR 7/: .. 

1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 

Total Eastern Europe : 

and USSR 6/: : 

1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 


62 

49 

153 

32 

300 

1,127 

23 

1,316 

67 

49 

128 

32 

278 

1,171 

24 

1,246 

68 

57 

145 

35 

306 

1,303 

25 

1,326 

83 

65 

179 

42 

372 

1,346 

26 

1,400 

86 

68 

187 

43 

387 

1,395 

25 

1,450 

218 

2 

371 

48 

639 

4/3,664 

1 

2,375 

210 

1 

376 

50 

637 

4/3,535 

2 

2,515 

228 

2 

394 

50 

674 

4/3,763 

2 

2,695 

230 

2 

442 

58 

732 

4/3,924 

2 

3,007 

229 

3 

39E 

50 

680 

4/3,950 

2 

2,800 

229 

_ 

537 

58 

854 

5,425 

7 

3,100 

213 

— 

650 

64 

957 

5,773 

8 

3,250 

226 

— 

748 

64 

1,069 

5,947 

8 

3,696 

244 

_ 

798 

64 

1,131 

6,542 

8 

3,935 

257 

— 

840 

72 

1,204 

6,570 

8 

4,180 

144 

14 

291 

122 

571 

4/1,806 

9 

1,835 

149 

13 

289 

131 

582 

4/1,804 

10 

1,887 

5/124 

5/13 

5/291 

143 

571 

4/1,856 

10 

2,200 

5/135 

5/13 

5/330 

5/150 

628 

4/1,804 

10 

2,285 

142 

14 

274 

157 

587 

4/1,766 

10 

2,330 

396 

25 

1,284 

75 

1,818 

4/12,873 

8 

6,092 

443 

22 

1,120 

73 

1,691 

4/12,653 

7 

5,751 

462 

19 

1,102 

82 

1,703 

4/12,604 

7 

6,000 

423 

20 

1,306 

89 

1,882 

4/13,308 

7 

6,244 

444 

15 

1,334 

94 

1,905 

4/13,500 

8 

6,180 

196 

74 

306 

103 

679 

3,261 

24 

2,568 

180 

65 

252 

90 

587 

3,085 

23 

2,258 

198 

70 

348 

97 

713 

3,115 

25 

2,456 

5/210 

5/70 

337 

5/85 

695 

3,350 

25 

2,630 

214 

70 

345 

5/86 

715 

3,440 

26 

2,750 

216 

54 

239 

66 

622 

2,398 

13 

1,420 

208 

45 

246 

67 

611 

2,342 

13 

1,643 

180 

42 

314 

73 

657 

2,406 

12 

1,733 

183 

44 

395 

80 

757 

2,474 

13 

1,746 

210 

45 

315 

85 

702 

2,567 

13 

1,720 

1,461 

218 

3,181 

504 

5,483 

30,554 

85 

18,706 

1,470 

195 

3,061 

507 

5,343 

30,363 

87 

18,550 

1,486 

203 

3,342 

544 

5,693 

30,994 

89 

20,106 

1,508 

214 

3,787 

568 

6,197 

32,748 

91 

21,247 

1,582 

215 

3,693 

587 

6,180 

33,188 

92 

21,410 

2,800 

880 

3,000 

800 

7,780 

54,600 

371 

30,100 

3,100 

960 

3,150 

800 

8,310 

52,000 

373 

28,500 

3,060 

880 

2,100 

600 

6,840 

54,000 

341 

26,700 

3,315 

800 

3,075 

700 

8,140 

61,500 

369 

29,000 

3,570 

880 

3,300 

800 

8,850 

64,700 

375 

31,400 

4,261 

1,098 

6,181 

1,304 

13,263 

85,154 

456 

48,806 

4,570 

1,155 

6,211 

1,307 

13,653 

82,363 

460 

47,050 

4,546 

1,083 

5,442 

1,144 

12,533 

84,994 

430 

46,806 

4,823 

1,014 

6,862 

1,268 

14,337 

94,248 

460 

50,247 

5,152 

1,095 

6,993 

1,387 

15,030 

97,888 

467 

52,810 


1/ 1966 data are preliminary and meat production data are in terms of carcass weight (excluding fats and offals 
except for Romania). 2/ Greasy basis. 3/ Data are not available. 4/ Cows’ milk only. 5/ ERS-USDA estimates. 
6/Does not include Albania. 7/ Milk production excludes milk consumed by calves. 
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Table 17.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Livestock numbers, 1962-66 


Country and year 

Date of 

Cattle 

: : 

Horses : 

Poultry 

census J 

Total \ Cows 

Hogs : Sheep t Goats 

i : 

Albania: 

: Jan. 1 $ 




— 


1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Bulgaria: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Czechoslovakia: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

East Germany: 

1962 .. 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Hungary: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 .... 

1966 . 

Poland: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Romania: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Yugoslavia: 

1962 .. 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Total Eastern Europe 4/: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

USSR: 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

Total Eastern Europe and 

USSR 4/s 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 


Mar. 15 s 


June 30 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 


415 

147 

128 

1,586 

1,142 

49 

1,677 

407 

148 

108 

1,576 

1,119 

46 

1,651 

402 

149 

112 

1,581 

1,120 

45 

1,692 

427 

157 

147 

1,682 

1,199 

44 

1,671 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,582 

599 

2,331 

10,161 

265 

301 

22,800 

1,582 

600 

2,066 

10,107 

286 

277 

20,969 

1,494 

568 

2,097 

10,308 

353 

256 

21,922 

1,474 

576 

2,607 

10,440 

422 

249 

21,883 

1,450 

581 

2,408 

10,312 

n.a. 

240 

20,845 

4,518 

2,062 

5,895 

603 

597 

292 

28,805 

4,507 

2,045 

5,897 

524 

588 

254 

28,032 

4,480 

1,984 

5,845 

527 

582 

227 

30,093 

4,436 

1,959 

6,139 

568 

n.a. 

204 

28,840 

4,388 

1,948 

5,543 

614 

n.a. 

188 

27,752 

4,548 

2,170 

8,864 

1,930 

446 

403 

35,878 

4,508 

2,092 

8,045 

1,792 

388 

369 

35,626 

4,614 

2,102 

9,288 

1,899 

396 

341 

39,580 

4,682 

2,132 

8,759 

1,972 

353 

306 

38,210 

4,762 

2,168 

8,878 

1,963 

302 

272 

37,988 

1,988 

828 

6,409 

2,850 

1/ 

374 

28,258 

1,906 

777 

5,428 

3,043 

1/ 

339 

27,118 

1,883 

767 

6,358 

3,305 

1/ 

323 

29,340 

1,964 

798 

6,963 

3,400 

1/ 

321 

29,996 

1,973 

766 

5,799 

3,270 

1/ 

295 

28,589 

9,590 

6,022 

13,617 

3,251 

1/ 

2,657 

76,860 

9,841 

6,070 

11,653 

3,056 

1/ 

2,620 

75,770 

9,940 

6,013 

12,918 

3,022 

1/ 

2,593 

79,270 

9,947 

5,920 

13,779 

3,060 

1/ 

2,554 

81,211 

10,387 

6,010 

14,251 

3,164 

1/ 

2,590 

84,050 

4,707 

2,144 

4,665 

12,285 

562 

1,013 

44,692 

4,566 

2,026 

4,518 

12,168 

550 

780 

34,150 

4,637 

1,960 

4,658 

12,400 

618 

709 

38,358 

4,756 

1,901 

6,034 

12,734 

744 

689 

39,910 

4,935 

2,008 

5,365 

13,125 

807 

689 

40,084 

5,884 

2,763 

5,161 

2/11,143 

3/ 

1,226 

28,304 

5,355 

2,689 

5,013 

2/10,055 

y 

1,175 

29,939 

5,106 

2,616 

6,106 

2/9,726 

3/ 

1,140 

32,473 

5,219 

2,520 

6,978 

2/9,433 

3/ 

1,109 

31,429 

5,854 

2,622 

5,118 

2/9,868 

3/ 

1,131 

31,685 

33,232 

16,735 

47,070 

43,809 

3,012 

6,315 

267,274 

32,672 

16,447 

42,728 

42,321 

2,931 

5,860 

253,255 

32,556 

16,159 

47,382 

42,768 

3,069 

5,634 

272,728 

32,905 

15,963 

51,406 

43,289 

2,718 

5,476 

273,150 

33,749 

16,103 

47,362 

42,316 

1,109 

5,405 

270,993 

82,100 

36,300 

66,700 

137,500 

7,000 

9,400 

542,600 

87,000 

38,000 

70,000 

139,700 

6,700 

9,100 

550,400 

85,400 

38,300 

40,900 

133,900 

5,600 

8,500 

448,900 

87,200 

38,800 

52,800 

125,200 

5,500 

7,900 

456,000 

93,400 

40,100 

59,500 

129,800 

5,500 

8,000 

490,500 


115, 

,332 

53,035 

113,770 

181,309 

10,012 

15,715 

809, 

,874 

119, 

,672 

54,447 

112,728 

182,021 

9,631 

14,960 

803 

,655 

117, 

,956 

54,459 

88,282 

176,668 

8,669 

14,134 

721 

,628 

120, 

,105 

54,763 

104,206 

168,489 

8,218 

13,376 

729 

,150 

127, 

,149 

56,203 

106,862 

172,116 

6,609 

13,405 

761 

,493 


1/ Less than 500 head. 2/ Includes goats. 3/ No breakdown for goats included with sheep. 4/ Totals of 
available data. n.a. = Not available. 
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Table 18.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 

and exports, 1961-65 


Country by commodity 


1961 


1962 


1963 : 1964 


1965 


BULGARIA 


1,000 tons 


Imports: : 

Wheat .: J.6 

Rice, milled .: 12,4 

Sugar, refined .: 7^*1 

Rubber, crude .: 13*3 

Cottpn, lint .: 30*3 

Wool, scoured .: 1.3 

Hides and skins .: 2.5 

Exports: : 

Pigs, for slaughter l/ .: 137*2 

Pork .: 13.1 

Poultry meat .: 7*2 

Cheese .: 10.7 

Eggs 2/ .: 534.0 

Wheat .. 10.4 

Corn .: 104.3 

Fruits, fresh 3/ .: 198*1 

Fruits, other .. 89*4 

Vegetables, fresh 4 j .: 324.3 

Vegetables, other .: 121.2 

Wine, grape .: 40.1 

Tobacco, oriental .: 61.3 

Sunflowerseed .: 43*5 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


119.9 

193*1 

407.8 

n.a. 

13.0 

25*3 

52.0 

n.a. 

123.8 

3*1 

n.a. 

n.a. 

17.0 

18.2 

22.9 

n.a. 

Vf.5 

31*8 

45*1 

n.a. 

1.1 

1*7 

2.2 

n.a. 

2*5 

3*6 

3*3 

n.a. 

138.6 

91*5 

115.2 

n.a. 

10.0 

^•5 

1.4 

n.a. 

6.8 

6.6 

7*5 

n.a. 

10.5 

4.0 

11.4 

n.a. 

442.2 

331*2 

400.7 

n.a. 

2.0 

28.2 

7*0 

n.a. 

82,7 

73*5 

244.9 

n.a. 

260.9 

291*7 

230.5 

n.a. 

79*2 

95*3 

101.4 

n.a. 

317*6 

286.2 

327*2 

n.a. 

125*7 

115.6 

127*4 

n.a. 

37*9 

52.4 

51.9 

n.a. 

52.6 

77*7 

81.5 

n.a. 

92.4 

32.7 

111.4 

n.a. 


Imports: : 

Meat and meat products •••: 83 

Butter .: 17 

Eggs 2/ .: 74 

Wheat .: 1,004 

Rice, milled .. 85 

Feed grains 6/ .: 638 

Fruits .: 144 

Vegetables .: 106 

Nuts .: 7 

Coffee, cocoa beans, and : 

tea.: 30 

Wine 7/ .: 409 

Tobacco .: 20 

Oilseeds .: 122 

Cotton .: 122 

Wool .: 22 

Jute . : 17 

Exports: 

Eggs 2/ .: 154 

Malt 5/ .: 225 


89 

96 

62 

48 

15 

20 

10 

12 

32 

23 

61 

48 

927 

1,365 

1,489 

924 

82 

88 

89 

73 

702 

653 

1,121 

1,250 

158 

159 

l84 

241 

137 

119 

112 

144 

5 

8 

6 

7 

22 

26 

26 

26 

390 

384 

474 

471 

13 

13 

18 

17 

121 

100 

101 

79 

92 

105 

106 

100 

20 

20 

21 

23 

18 

20 

14 

14 

5l 

99 

74 

66 

214 

246 

216 

244 
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Table 18.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 
and exports, 1961 - 65 —Continued 


Country by commodity 


1961 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA--Continued 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1,000 tons 


Exports—Continued 

Hops . 

Sugar, refined .... 
Beer 7/ . 

EAST GERMANY 


Imports: 

Meat and meat products . 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

Eggs and egg products 2/ .... 

Wheat . 

Rice . 

Feed grains . 

Fruit, fresh and tropical ... 
Fruit, canned and juices .... 

Potatoes . 

Vegetables, fresh . 

Vegetables, canned . 

Coffee, cocoa, and tea . 

Wine and champagne j/ . 

Spirits 7/ . 

Beer 7/ . 

Tobacco, smoking and cured .. 

Hides and skins 9 / . 

Oilseeds . 

Cotton . 

Wool, scoured . 

Animal fats, refined and 

unrefined . 

Vegetable oils, raw and 

refined . 

Edib le le gume s . 

Exports: 

Sugar, refined . 

HUNGARY 

Imports: 

Meat . 

Wheat and wheat flour . 

Rice, milled . 

Feed grains ... 

Fruit, citrus . 

Sugar, refined . 

Coffee . 



3.7 

4*9 

5-1 

^.7 

662 

528 

513 

359 

513 

468 

465 

442 

326 

321 


107.5 

202.2 

139.1 

106.1 

76.6 

51*2 

55.7 

43.8 

31.2 

29.2 

21.2 

18.2 

16.8 

16.5 

14.0 

20.8 

55.3 

164.8 

113.3 

19.5 

1 , 250.0 

1 , 238.0 

1 , 023.0 

1,303.0 

1 , 225.0 

30.3 

30.4 

30.3 

26.8 

4o.4 

550.0 

1 ,001,0 

658.0 

629.0 

473-0 

212.5 

211.0 

236.4 

273.2 

283.4 

39.6 

31.1 

32.0 

52.5 

40.4 

90.4 

129.1 

128.2 

409.8 

84.5 

102.9 

94.6 

130.5 

148.8 

88.6 

27.9 

24.6 

33.2 

92.2 

57.4 

42.1 

44.7 

^9.9 

52.4 

53-0 

519.2 

647.1 

705.9 

642.5 

555-9 

6.9 

18.0 

6.9 

10.0 

6.3 

78.3 

77.9 

78,2 

78.6 

78.1 

22.4 

24.2 

29.2 

27.2 

27.8 

22.1 

24.3 

20.1 

21.0 

19.2 

126.6 

108.2 

137.3 

154,6 

139.6 

92.5 

123.6 

93.5 

96.2 

99.3 

23.0 

21.2 

23.3 

22.3 

24,7 

2.5 

10.4 

3.2 

2.2 

— 

121.5 

148.8 

136.3 

119.1 

106.1 

7.2 

7.2 

8.3 

22.8 

5.8 

377.3 

213.1 

195.7 

172.9 

97.5 


18.9 

20.3 

37.0 

43.4 

n.a. 

448.0 

225.4 

340.4 

332.0 

n.a. 

23.2 

17.6 

21.1 

17.4 

21.4 

307.^ 

491.1 

302.6 

268.1 

550.3 

18.6 

32.2 

28.1 

36.3 

n.a. 

80.8 

109.0 

86.2 

— 

n.a. 

3.3 

5*5 

6.9 

11.0 

n.a. 


--Continued 
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Table l8.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 
and exports, 1961 - 65 — Continued 


Country by commodity 



Imports--Continued : 

Cocoa beans .: 3*3 

Tobacco .: 7*5 

Hides and skins .: 21*1 

Cotton.. 68.0 

Wool, scoured.: 4*3 

Jute .: 6.4 

Fats and lard .: 19.4 

Tallow.: 7*7 

Exports: : 

Cattle, for slaughter l/ ....: 92.4 

Pigs, for slaughter 1/ .: 77*8 

Meat .: 21*7 

Poultry, for slaughter .: 15.2 

Eggs, fresh 2/ .: 135 .I 

Butter .: 4.0 

Cheese .: 7*7 

Wheat and wheat flour .; 120.2 

Corn .: 53.5 

Fruit, fresh .: 146*7 

Beans .: 2.7 

Peas .: 27.3 

Onions .; 10,4 

Potatoes .: 69.8 

Vegetables, fresh .: 71.7 

Sugar, refined .: 177.0 

/fine 7 / .: 410.8 

Vegetable oils .: 14.5 

Fats and oils .: 10,5 


POLAND 


Imports: : 

Meat and meat products .: 9*8 

Wheat .: 1,739 

Rice, milled ..: 60 

Feed grains .: 68 l 

Fruits and vegetables .: 62 

Fruits, citrus .: 38.3 

Tea and coffee .: 6*5 

Cocoa beans .*.: 9*7 

Tobacco .: 11.6 

Cotton .: 140 

Vegetable oils and animal : 

fats .: 92 

Oilseeds 10 / .: 21.0 

Wool .: 17.6 


6.3 

7.2 

7*0 

12.5 

6.5 

4.6 

5.0 

n.a. 

19*1 

18.8 

21.4 

24.6 

65.1 

63.6 

68.4 

72.1 

3.8 

4*2 

4.6 

3.4 

9*3 

8.0 

9*1 

n.a. 

12.1 

17.8 

17*8 

n.a. 

7*1 

4.6 

3*8 

n.a. 

97.2 

143*9 

107*3 

148.5 

155*2 

145*9 

51*7 

267.4 

40.7 

36.8 

31.0 

n.a. 

20.7 

26.4 

27 o 2 

36.1 

60.0 

90.7 

197*6 

344.3 

^.7 

5*4 

4.4 

5.9 

7.5 

8.8 

8.4 

6.2 

47.8 

57*5 

25*9 

n.a. 

34.2 

25.5 

63*9 

92.7 

113.0 

207.0 

204.9 

n.a. 

4.7 

15*5 

11*7 

n.a. 

31*4 

21.6 

17*6 

n.a. 

23.4 

41.9 

36.0 

n.a. 

24.3 

42.6 

37*9 

n.a. 

98.6 

138.3 

105.0 

n.a. 

214.8 

222*9 

147*0 

n.a. 

335*2 

401.8 

569.4 

689 .O 

22.8 

28.9 

21.2 

18.0 

9.4 

8.4 

9.7 



5.0 

47.6 

37*7 

39.4 

1,504 

1,673 

2.211 

1,378 

51 

99 

55 

67 

670 

940 

473 

1,270 

145 

116 

84 

157 

35.0 

33.7 

38.9 

60.1 

11*3 

13*8 

15.6 

21.1 

11*5 

12.2 

14.0 

17.3 

15*1 

19.3 

15*8 

16.5 

121 

123 

152 

143 

102 

82 

178 

123 

16.4 

22.7 

24.7 

48.5 

18.5 

14.9 

15*7 

17-3 
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Table l8.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 
and exports, 1961 - 65 — Continued 


Country by commodity 



Exports: : 

Pigs for slaughter ll/ .: 64*5 

Meat and meat products 12/ ..: 152,7 

Canned ham.: 17*3 

Butter.: 26.7 

Eggs 2/ .: 1,443 

Feed grains 13 / .: 125 

Sugar, raw and refined.: 66 l 

Lard .: 8,2 

ROMANIA : 

Imports: : 

Rice, milled.: 15.8 

Fruit, citrus .: 18,3 

Olives .: 7*0 

Sugar, refined .: 30.4 

Cocoa beans (including : 

powdered cocoa) .: 2.1 

Hides and skins .: 5*3 

Rubber, crude .: 11*5 

Cotton, lint .: 60.8 

Wool .: 2.9 

Edible vegetable oil .: 2,6 

Exports: : 

Eggs 2/ .: 107.7 

Grain, total (excluding : 

seed) .: 1,208.4 

Fruit, fresh .: 47.0 

Fruit, canned.: 85.2 

Grapes .: 24.5 

Vegetables, fresh .: 43*5 

Vegetable, canned.: 11.7 

Potatoes .: 93*0 

Sugar, refined.: 147.4 

Wine . .: 31.3 

Wool.: 1.0 

Edible animal fats .: -9*6 

Edible vegetable oil.: 33*7 

Castor oil .: 6.1 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Imports: : 

Pigs, for slaughter .: 16.2 

Milk, powdered .: 20.9 

Eggs .: 2,4 


45.6 

8.6 

9*1 

9*2 

154.2 

125.3 

126.2 

174.7 

16.8 

17*7 

19.8 

22.3 

27.5 

18,6 

20,0 

18.3 

1,219 

783 

638 

751 

52 

105 

105 

102 

734 

213 

504 

473 

23.2 

4.3 

0.4 

5*4 


23.1 

43*1 

29.2 

36.7 

21.1 

19.6 

20.0 

22.0 

6.1 

8.1 

6.4 

6.9 

37*0 

44.9 

— 

— 

2.5 

3*8 

3.7 

5.6 

13.6 

6.5 

12.2 

14.4 

13.8 

19.2 

22.3 

19.2 

60.8 

65.4 

66.6 

67 .C 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

1.5 

0.8 

2.0 

0.8 

131.6 

81.2 

148.3 

245.8 

1,067.9 

1,408.8 

1,234.2 

882.2 

42.8 

69 .O 

53*6 

96.5 

75*9 

107.6 

93.7 

86.0 

54.9 

52.0 

40,7 

60.3 

71*1 

82.1 

105.4 

136.8 

15*4 

20.7 

29*5 

25*9 

20.9 

38.1 

8*5 

ll.l 

310.8 

75*6 

52.9 

34.5 

20.7 

26.8 

42.4 

43*3 

0*9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

8.8 

7.9 

12,0 

19*3 

47.6 

39*7 

37*1 

33*3 

7*9 

1.4 

2*9 

4,0 


22.5 

9.0 

11.6 

21.5 

18.1 

23.1 

19-7 

13*3 

3*6 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 


--Continued 
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Table 18.--Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 
and exports, I 96 I- 65 —Continued 


Country by commodity 



1963 : 196b 


Imports--Continued : 

Wheat and wheat flour .: 7 UU .8 732.9 1,438.3 602.4 1,192.6 

Rice, milled .: 13.6 4.1 38.9 36.9 26.4 

Feed grain .: 1.1 74.2 101.4 177.2 5.5 

Fruit, citrus .: 45.8 39*8 39-^ 62.6 66.3 

Potatoes .: 1.0 22.8 14/7.6 14/1.7 14/25.1 

Sugar, refined .: IO 7.3 131.4 54.6 106.3 94.2 

Coffee "beans .: 9.6 10 .3 17.8 15*7 17-7 

Cocoa "beans .: 6.6 3-6 9*8 6.7 13*8 

Tobacco .: .4 9*9 10.1 3*4 .1 

Hides .: 21.3 20.6 22.4 27.4 25 .I 

Oilseeds .: 9.4 12.3 23.5 25.9 24.9 

Rubber, crude .: 14.3 13.9 15.1 17.0 16.5 

Cotton .: 57.3 64.2 72.2 86.7 90.0 

Jute .: 6.9 11.1 15.0 12.2 13.6 

Wool .: 12.1 6.4 11.5 15.4 16.1 

Edible vegetable oils .: 38.4 4l.4 30.4 47 .1 — 

Lard .: 1.7 2.2 7.4 9.4 .4 

Tallow .: 9.9 15.2 11.8 6.0 16.1 

Exports: : 

Cattle, for slaughter.: 55.6 37*0 44.5 19*1 11.2 

Sheep, for slaughter .: 15.8 8.7 7*2 .4 1.9 

Hogs, for slaughter .: 1.1 1.1 .1 15/ .4 

Horses, for slaughter .: 27.4 29 .1 27*7 l578 11.9 

Meat, fresh .: 51.2 79.6 89.4 110.4 125.6 

Meat, canned .: 23.4 21.1 23.8 30.4 36.9 

Cheese .: .6 8.8 .5 .9 1.2 

Eggs .: 13.6 6.2 5*1 3*6 2.0 

Corn .: 376.4 27.8 104.3 17.7 51*4 

Other feed grains .: 5*1 19*4 5*3 2.9 1.1 

Fruit, fresh .: 24.4 71.7 33-6 6l.2 35*2 

Prunes .: 15.2 14.6 33*0 17*6 13*0 

Fruit pulp .: 13.4 16.2 l6.0 13.7 13*2 

Potatoes .: 14.9 .2 .7 *3 *3 

Beans, dry .: 10,3 .8 .3 .4 7*8 

Hops .: 5.5 3.9 4.7 4.8 4.9 

Sugar, refined .: 24.6 21,2 25*0 12.3 n.a. 

Wine .: 39 .0 50,0 43.3 49.6 40.0 

Tobacco .: 15.9 15.3 l 6.8 22.7 23*2 

Oilseeds .: 4.5 1.7 3*8 7*2 13*0 

Hemp, all .: 13.4 10.3 13*5 10.4 8.8 

SOVIET UNION : 

Imports: : 

Animals for slaughter .: 152.5 138.9 86,2 79*0 118.5 

Meat and meat products .: 59*7 149.1 37*4 119*9 252,2 


no 





















































Table 18.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Principal agricultural imports 
and exports, 1961 - 65 ~Continued 


Country by commodity 

1961 

1962 

: 1963 : 

1964 


1965 



-- 

1,000 tons 


- * 

— 

SOVIET UNION—Continued 

Imports—Continued 







Eggs 2/ . 

Wheat . 

Flour, in terms of grain 1 6 /. 

160.5 

655.9 

28.1 

66.3 

45.1 

27.6 

76.7 

3 , 052.5 

346.5 

532.0 

7,281.4 

1 , 215.0 

6 

706.1 

, 375.1 

361.4 

Rice, milled . 

19.9 

337.5 

193.3 

363.1 


237-9 

Fruit, fresh . 

316.5 

345.6 

407.2 

439.6 


500.9 

Fruit, dried . 

83.9 

77-2 

113.4 

76.6 


85.3 

Vegetables . 

Sugar, refined equivalent ... 

281.6 

3 , 259.5 

291.7 

2 , 256.0 

347.9 

1,046.5 

462.0 

1 , 692.7 

2 

349.6 

, 122.7 

Coffee, cocoa, and tea . 

65.2 

87.4 

105.4 

129.0 


156.0 

Tobacco . 

57.8 

18.5 

66.6 

98.4 

26.4 

129.1 
28.9 
72.5 

186.1 


104.1 

Hides and skins 17 / . 

19.5 

57.3 

361.7 


22.8 

Oilseeds . 

Rubber, crude . 

90.2 

360.3 

65.2 

298.4 


156.8 

271.2 

Cotton, lint . 

141.6 

150.2 

48.6 

225.6 

42.4 

144.9 

46.3 


182.9 

52.8 

68.1 

Wool, scoured . 

55-3 

54.4 


Vegetable oils, edible . 

Exports: 

15.1 

37.3 

43.2 


Meat and meat products . 

Butter . 

66.0 

55-6 

4,800.6 

314.0 

133.7 

69.7 

4,765.2 

314.2 

183.0 

65 .O 

4 , 080.8 

60.9 

25.3 

2 , 030.5 

400.6 


31.7 

43.0 

, 662.6 

Wheat . 

1 

Flour, in terms of grain 1 6 /. 

345.5 


333.4 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Corn . 

Sugar, refined . 

1 , 088.0 

1 , 006.8 

179.9 

405.6 

18 / 886.3 

1,300.3 

466.8 

25.3 

1 , 256.7 

792.4 

815.0 

59^-3 

22.0 

723.1 

802.4 

150.3 

665.8 
28.3 

638.6 

347.8 

36.9 

2 , 067.9 

11.8 

551.1 

604.1 

Oilcake ... 

386.1 

2.9 

120.7 

382.6 

348.6 

1.8 

193.2 

1.8 

45.5 

3.2 

113.5 
393-6 


129.2 

2.1 

Tobacco, raw . 


Oilseeds . 

112.7 

343.6 

101.2 


88.2 

Cotton, lint . 

' 321.5 


457.7 

Wool, scoured . 

28.1 

24.2 

27.6 

258.9 

24.4 


26.4 

Vegetable oils . 

121.8 

152.5 

189.9 


242.1 


l/ 1,000 head. 2/ Millions, fresh equivalent. 3 / Includes watermelons and musk- 
melons. 4/ Includes potatoes. 5 / Including animals for slaughter in slaughter-weight 
equivalent. GJ Rye imports from the USSR included for the years 1961-64• 7/ 1>000 
hectoliters (l hectoliter = 26.4l8 U.S. gallons). GJ In terms of barley. 9 / Salt 
weight. 10/ Oil equivalent. 11/ Slaughter weight. 12/ Excludes canned ham. 13 / In¬ 
cludes malt in terms of barley. 14/ Including seed potatoes. 15/ Less than 50 tons. 
16/ 80 percent milling rate assumed. 17 / Millions. 18/ Includes 501,000 tons of raw 
sugar (equivalent to 472,600 tons refined) to Mainland China, n.a. = Wot available. 

Sources; Official statistical handbooks published by the various countries, and for 
some data on Bulgaria, Trade Yearbook , FA0, Vol. 19; 1965* 
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Table 21.—Soviet Union: Indexes of output, incentives, and inputs 
in agriculture, 1958-66 l/ 


(1958 = 100 ) 


Item 

1959 

i 960 

1961 • 

1962 

1963 : 

1964 : 

1965 

1966 

Major inputs: 

Machinery deliveries: 









Tractors . 

91 

99 

117 

130 

151 

l4o 

152 

2/176 

Trucks . 

74 

65 

69 

81 

63 

62 

69 

2/104 

Combines . 

Fertilizer: 

82 

88 

108 

121 

123 

122 

118 

2/137 

Delivered to agriculture ., 

104 

107 

114 

128 

150 

207 

255 

2/292 

Applied on grain 3 / . 

n.a* 

167 

n.a. 

n.a. 

308 

500 

677 

807 

Capital investment: 









State . 

93 

114 

139 

156 

179 

218 

236 

n.a. 

Collective farms . 

Total . 

124 

109 

111 

113 

in 

124 

115 

135 

120 

148 

137 

176 

152 

193 

n.a. 

2/218 

Land: 








Total sown area . 

100 

104 

io4 

110 

112 

109 

107 

n.a. 

Grain area . 

Wheat area . 

94 

94 

95 

90 

101 

94 

106 

101 

107 

97 

110 

102 

105 

105 

103 

105 

Labor: 









State farm employment . 

107 

137 

160 

167 

172 

176 

187 

n.a. 

Collective farm employment 

98 

89 

83 

80 

78 

77 

76 

n.a. 

Incentives: 









Collective farm money income 

104 

102 

103 

116 

121 

136 

152 

2/176 

Grain prices received by 








collective farms 4/ . 

102 

105 

116 

122 

119 

119 

130 

n.a. 

Output: 

Gross agricultural output, 








2/125 

Soviet index . 

100 

103 

106 

107 

99 

113 

114 

Net agricultural output, 








USDA index 5/ . 

94 

96 

101 

103 

98 

113 

107 

122 

Total grain production: 








2/127 

Soviet "bunker weight" .... 

89 

93 

97 

104 

80 

113 

89 

USDA estimate 5 / . 

82 

83 

96 

96 

79 

106 

86 

116 

Wheat production: 








6/117 

Soviet "bunker weight" .... 

90 

84 

87 

92 

65 

97 

78 

USDA estimate . 

82 

74 

84 

87 

64 

92 

74 

120 

Soviet Govt, procurements: 









Grain . 

82 

82 

92 

100 

79 

121 

64 

7/131 

Wheat . 

82 

73 

79 

82 

5^ 

92 

52 

1/131 


l/ Calculated from data contained in Narodnoe Khozyaystvo SSSR , 1958-65, unless other¬ 
wise indicated. 2/ Derived from information in Sel'skaya zhizn 1 , January 29, 1967* 

3/ Derived from information contained in Voprosy ekonomiki , No. 9> 1961 , p. 108; 

Planovoe khozyaystvo , No. 1, 1964, p. 16 ; Sel'skaya zhizn 1 , February 10, 1964; Ekonomika 
sel'skogo khozyaystva , No. 5, 1966 , pp. 63 , 87 , and 69 ; Narodnoe khozyaystvo SSSR, 19657 
p. 362; and Zemledelie , No. 11, 1966 . 4/ Est ima ted on the basis of procurement price 

changes. 5/ See other sections of this report. 6/ Estimated. 7 / Sel'skaya zhizn 1 , 
January 29, 1967; Pravda , October 2, 19 66 ; Sel'skaya zhizn ', September 15, 1966; and 
Kazakhstanskaya pravda , October 7, 1966 . n.a. = Not available. 
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CONVERSION EQUIVALENTS 


Pounds per bushel 


Wheat and potatoes . 

Rye and corn . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

equals 2.2046 pounds 
quintal " 220.46 pounds 

” 10 centners or 2204.6 pounds 

" 2.471 acres 

" 0.4 hectare 

" 0.6 mile 


One kilogram 

One centner or metric 

One metric ton 

One hectare 

One acre 

One kilometer 


Metric tons to bushels 


60 

56 

48 

32 


One metric ton Bushels 

Wheat and potatoes . 36*743 

Rye and corn . 39*368 

Barley . 45-929 

Oats . 68.894 


Bushels to metric tons 


One bushel Metric tons 

Wheat and potatoes.02722 

Rye and corn .02540 

Barley .02177 

Oats . 01452 


To convert centners per hectare to bushels per acre , 
multiply by : 


Wheat and potatoes 

Rye and corn . 

Barley . 

Oats . 


To convert bushels per acre to centners (metric quintals ) 
per hectare, multiply by : 


Wheat and potatoes . 

Rye and corn . 

Barley... 

Oats ... 

One metric ton of seed cotton = 1.562 bales of 480 pounds. 
One metric ton of ginned cotton = 4.593 bales of 480 pounds. 


1.487 

1.593 

I.8587 

2.788 


0,6725 

0.6277 

0.5380 

0.3587 
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